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CHAPTER I 


HOUNDS AND PERFUMI 














O, I'll not give up! I said that 
I'd catch this Thunderbolt 
and I’m going to do it. He 
has been playing in Iuck, 


Lil, 


. . 36 & eommenm. ordings 
Liidt < He IS a COMMMOM, OFCitidl 


man, and not some sort of god. And 

common, ordinary man, no mat- 
ter how clever he is, may make a 
serious mistake any day and be found 
it y°? 

So spoke Detective Martin Radner 
k and forth across the 
fice of his chief, chewing on an un 
ighted cigar, his hat cocked on one side 
of his head, his eyes gleaming 


been nick 


as he paced bac 


Detective Radner had not 
named the “bulldog of the force” for 
nothing. When he was angry or deter 
mined, his facial expression resembled 


that of a bulldog. And he had a bull 
dog’s tenacity. He had solved many 
a case and had brought in many a guilty 
man because he had held on after oth 
officers of the department had declared 
hat there was no use in it. 

t has been almost a month sin 
The Thunderbolt made a move,” the 
chief said. 

“Yes. But he'll make a move 
make two more moves,” Detective Rad 
ner declared. 

“So you still think that The Thunder 
bolt is young John Flatchley?” asked 
his superior. 

“IT did think so once, and then | 
changed my mind,” Radner adinitted. 
“And now I'm on the fence. I do not 
know whether The Thunderbolt is John 
Flatchley, but if he is I’ll know it soon.”’ 

“He’s a smooth customer, whoever 


“And if he pulls 


he is.”’ said the chief 








off another stunt, and we don’t catch 
him, we’ll never hear the last of it. He 
has robbed four of the richest men in 
town se 

“He has robbed four of the sacred 
Big Six,’ Radner interrupted. “And if 
1 am not mistaken he'll rob the other 
two; attempt it, at any rate.” 

There was silence for a few seconds, 
save for the sound of Radner’s heavy 
feet as he paced the floor of the private 
office, from corner to corner, like a wild 
beast in a cage. Both Radner and his 
chief were thinking what The Thunder- 
bolt had done, 

He had appeared first about six 
months before. He was tall and broad- 
shouldered and athletic; that much they 
knew. Over his head he wore a sort 
of hood that disguised him perfectly, 
on the top of which there had been 
painted the replica of a bolt of light- 
ning. He called himself “The Thun- 
derbolt.” 

Ile always spoke in a deep, monoto- 
nous voice, which was disguised, of 
course. He came and went like a flash 
of lightning, and when he struck he 
struck hard. His victims had been 
members of The Big Six, as the six 
wealthiest men in the city were known. 
Four of them he had robbed, and now, 
for more than a month, he had made no 
move. 

Che police department had been help- 
less. Every effort had been made to 
run down the man and incarcerate him. 
Detective Martin Radner had been as- 
signed to the case, had been told to 
drop everything else and devote hit 
self to putting The Thunderbolt behind 
for the men he had robbed 
were powerful, and they were demand- 


the bars; 


ing that the police do something. 
But Radner, for the first time in | 
career, had found himself at sea. On 
a few occasions he got what he thought 
ered after hard 
And then, 


was a clew and disco 


work that it was valueless. 
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in some manner, he had grown suspi- 
cious of John Flatchley. 

John Flatchley was the only remain- 
ing member of an old and respected 
family. He had returned from the 
Great War to find that his uncle had 
passed away, and had left him a for- 
tune. This surprised John 
Flatchley, who had believed that his 
uncle was maintaining his financial po- 
sition with great difficulty. 

After investigating Flatchley discov- 
ered that the fortune had been made in 
a few months prior to his uncle’s death. 
His uncle, he found, had joined hands 
with The Big Six in a deal that was 
rather unscrupulous, to say the least. 

John Flatchley had called upon The 
Big Six, had denounced the deal, and 
had told them that morally, if not 
legally, they were thieves. He said he 
was going to hand back to their poor 
dupes the money his ancle had left, 
and he desired The Big Six to make 
some proportionate contribution. 

In reply he got a long and _ hearty 
laugh from the six financial buccaneers. 
Then John Flatchley told them calmly— 
but it was a threat, nevertheless—that 
he would see that they paid. A couple 
of months later The Thunderbolt made 
his appearance. 

Detective Martin Radner decided that 
John Flatchley was The Thunderbolt, 
and that he was robbing The Big. Six 
and returning the proceeds of the rob 
beries to those who had invested in the 
fraudulent scheme. Flatchley loved ad- 
venture, he had courage and wit, and 
he imagined, Detective Radner 

was removing a stain 
Whatever his 
motives, he was yet a criminal, of 
a man taking the law into his 
own hands. 

But Detective Radner had failed to 
prove that John Flatchley was The 
Thunderbolt. At times he doubted it, 


rather 


sup- 
posed, that he 


from the family name. 


course; 


and supposed that some professional 
merely 


criminal was attacking the 














wealthiest men of the city. At other 
times Radner felt certain that he was 
right. 

“Tt’s about time for The Thunderbolt 
to make another move,” he told the chief 
now. “And I’m ready for him. If he 
is John Flatchley, that young ido! of 
select society is going to be in a cell 
mighty soon after he pulls the next 
trick.” 

“What have you arranged now?” the 
chief asked hopefully. 

ad IFS 7 

“Beg pardon?” 

*Bloodhounds!” said Radner, “I’ve 
arranged with the sheriff's office. They 
have some of the best dogs in the coun- 
try over there. And when [ call for 
them——” 

“Mean to say you're going after The 
Thunderbolt with hounds the same as 
you'd go after a murderer out in the 
coyntry ?” 

Bes, Si; 


‘Hlow can you trail a man over cit) 


- 
I 
1 
a) 


ivements? Suppose he uses a motor 

If he uses a motor car the trail is 
liable to end where he gets into the 
said. “It is 
But the main 
John 


car,’ Detective Radner 


only a chance, of course. 
o discover whether 
‘The Thunderbolt.” 


thing now Is 
hley is 
\nd how are you going to do that?” 
ie chief wanted to know. 
Martin Radner took from 
pocket something that caused the 
chief to sit forward in his chair. It 
was an atomizer, a tiny one, the bulb 


Detective 


which easily could be concealed in 
» palin of the hand. 

that?” the asked, 
[t is filled with a 
that I had a great deal of trouble se 
This scent is terribly -strong 


detective 


“See 
ee oe — ‘lala 
baby atomizer. scent 


curing. 
when a man gets the first whiff of it— 
and then his smell it 
again,” 

“How’s that?” 


nose refuses to 


the chief asked. 


“His sense of smell is what you might 


The Thunderbolt’s Jest 


call paralyzed by it. After the first 
few whiffs his sense of smell is neutral 
as far as this scent is concerned. I 
can't explain it, but——” 

“L understand what you mean,” the 
chief interrupted. “He gets so used 
to it that he doesn’t notice it at all?” 
“Exactly.” 

“And what are you going to do with 
the stuff, Radner?” the chief asked. 

“I’m going to spray it on John Flatch- 
ley,” Detective Radner replied; ‘on his 
shoes and the betiom of Ins trousers.” 

“Radner, don’t be an ass! Jf Flatch- 
ley is The Thunderbolt he'd probably 
change clothes before going to work.” 

“Possibly. But this scent will cling 
to him, chief. If Flatchley is The 
Thunderbolt, and he makes a move 
within three or four days after I haye 
put this scent on him, the dogs can pick 
up the trail at the scene of the crime. 
I can get the scent on him to-night.” 

“Where and how :” 


“Ty 


lhe Garslens lit 


have a silver wedding 
anniversary, and all society will be pre 

ent. Flatchley The affair 
lasts only from six until nine, becaus 
ill health. The guest 
understand I'm on 
There will be a fe 


is going. 


of Mrs. Garslen’s 
will leave « urd) 
guard to-night 
tune in gifts.”’ 
“Oh, yes, 1 remember now.’ 

“Tl get the scent on him and then 
trust to luck. Of course, he may not 
be The Thunderbolt. Or, if he is, he 
may leave the scene of his next crim 
and get into a motor car. Or he may 
not make a move for several days, by 
which time the scent will be lost. It 
is only a chance, but I am trying every- 
thing to catch The Thunderbolt. H« 
may have quit work in town and gone 
elsewhere. But [ haven’t given up!”’ 

“And I’m glad of it,” the chief re- 
plied. “I say again that I think it is 
all nonsense to suspect John Flatchley. 
He'd have too much at stake.” 

“But he’s just the sort of man to 


do it,” said Radner. “He is courage- 











ous, witty, loves adventure, and would 
think that he was acting from a good 
motive. But a thief is a thief, of 
course, whatever his motive.” 

“Well, whoever ‘The Thunderbolt is, 
I hope that you get your hands on him 
and keep them there,” the chief de- 
clared. “If he robs another of The 
Big Six, and we do not land him, we’re 
going to hear an awful how! from these 
precious financiers of ours. I'm sick 
of all this talk about the incompetency 
of the police force. Go to it, Radner, 
and may good luck be with you!” 

Detective Radner ceased pacing the 
floor, threw away the cigar he had been 
chewing, took a fresh one from his 
waistcoat pocket, and lighted it. 

“Bloodhounds and perfume!" the 
chief said with a grunt. “It is a new 
combination, but maybe it will work. I 
hope so, at least. And don't forget, 
Radner, that there’s a big reward.” 

“To blazes with the big reward!” 
Detective Martin Radner exclaimed. 
“The Thunderbolt made a fool of me 
on two occasions, and I am not forget- 
ting that. All the reward I want is to 
see him behind the bars of a cell, who- 
ever he is!” 

“T'll have a nice, sunny cell with 
southern cleaned out and 
properly aired, and redecorated, too, if 
you say the word,” said the chief, 
chuckling, 

Detective Radner’s face flushed 

“There seems to be an idea around 
headquarters that The Thunderbolt is 
“Maybe 

We'll 


exposure 


too much for me,” he said, 
he is, and maybe again he isn’t 
see!” 

“If he is too much for you, then he 
is a particularly smooth article,’ the 
chief declared, eager to pour oil on the 
troubled waters. “Don’t let any little 
jest throw you off the track, Radner. 
You get The Thunderbolt!” 


Without making reply Detective 


Martin Radner hurried from the chief's 
private office. 


He puffed furiously at 
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his cigar, thus revealing his state of 
mind. The gleam of determination was 
still in his eyes. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE ATOMIZER IS USED. 

[*! I. that evening, standing behind 

a bank of ferns and bloom, De- 
tective Martin Radner, feeling awkward 
in his evening clothes, saw John Flatch- 
ley, resplendent in his, coming slowly 
up the broad staircase. 

rhe silver wedding reception had at- 
tracted a large number of guests because 
of the popularity of the host and host- 
ess. Detective Radner and two assist- 
ants were there to keep their eyes on 
the valuable anniversary gifts, but in 
reality Radner allowed the other two 
men to do that, while he kept an eye 
on John Flatchley. 

(latchley had arrived at an early 
hour, escorting Miss Agnes Larimer, 
the young woman to whom he was be- 
trothed. The closest observer could not 
have seen anything peculiar or extraor 
dinary in John Flatchley’s conduct. 
Certainly he neither looked nor acted 
like a criminal. 

He was immensely popular and 
chatted and laughed with his friends 
and acquaintances, paid polite compli- 
ments to his hostess and host, and 
seemed to be having a pleasant evening. 
\nd now, without doubt, he was ascend- 
ing to the second floor to visit the smok- 
ing room and smoke a cigarette. 

Detective Martin Radner observed 
him well as he passed. Flatchley was 
humming a song, and there was a smile 
upon his lips. But Radner had been 
a detective with a reputation for too 
long a time to judge a man entirely by 
the cast of his countenance. 

John Flatchley went along the hall 
and turned into the smoking room, and 
Detective Radner followed, attempting 
to act as though he had just happened 
to loiter along that way. When he en- 





~ 

















tered, John Flatchley was in the act 
of lighting a cigarette. For the 
ment there was nobody else in the room. 

“Well, if it isn’t my old friend, De- 
tective Radner!” Flatchley exclaimed. 
“I fancied that I saw you on the lower 
floor about half an hour ago.”’ 

“I’m on the job,” Radner admitted. 

“Ah! Keeping an eye on the pres- 
ents?’ 

“Yes” 

“But the presents are in a room on 
the lower floor, I believe,’ Flatchley 
said, smiling. 

“Oh, I’ve got two good men down 
there,” Radner rejoined. 

“Good enough! And you are watch 
ing the rest of the house, what? Keep- 
ing an eye on me now? Think that I 
am liable to stuff my pockets with my 
host's cigars ?” 

“| guess you can buy your own,” the 
detective said. ‘Some crowd to-night, 


] 
Cl 


mo- 


‘A splendid occasion,” Flatchley re- 
plied. “\When aman and a woman can 
exist together in matrimony for a quar 
a century, they are entitled to 
give a party.” 

Flatchley puffed lazily at his ciga- 


ter ol 


rette and walked toward the nearest 
easy chair. Detective Radner followed 
him closely. Flatchley wondered a bit 
at the detective’s manner. Why did 


the detective seek to enter a conversa 
tion when he should know that he would 
come out second best, in case of repar- 
tee, when he easily could watch Flatch 
ley from a distance? Flatchley had no- 
ticed that Radner had attempted to get 
to him several times during the 


] rs 
close 


evening. He had overheard Radner 
talking to one of his assistants, too 
and what had been said had both 
amused and surprised him. 


Radner sat down in another chair and 
touched match to cigar. John Flatch- 
ley watched him narrowly through a 
blue cloud of fragrant smoke. 

“Haven't caught The Thunderbolt 
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yet, have you?” Flatchley asked sud- 
denly. 

Detective Radner removed his cigar 
from between his lips and looked the 
other man straight in the eyes. 

“We haven't caught him yet,” Rad 
ner admitted, ‘There are some things 
that may be accomplished in a hurry 
—and others take considerable 
time.” 

“Oh, | see! This ig one of the things 
that takes considerable time, eh?” 

“Yes. The Thunderbolt is no fool,” 
Detective Radner said. “If he was 
within the hearing of my voice now I'd 
tell him that he has shown extreme 
cleverness. Give credit where credit 
is due. He is clever—so the more credit 
to the man who catches him.” 

“And you expect to be that man, eh: 
Still trying? Still going after him?’ 

“Oh, yes, still trying,” Radner re 
plied. ‘But The Thunderbolt hasn't 
made a move for some time.” 

“Possibly he has gone from our fair 
city,” Flatchley said, 
gotten gains elsewhere.” 

“Possibly, but I do mot think so,” 
Detective Radner replied, puffing at his 
cigar and glancing at Flatchley again. 
to have him rob two more 
ht robbing the 


may 


“to spend his ill 


“L expect 
unless he is 
first of them.” 

As he Detective Radner 
watched John Flatchley closely, but if 
his words had significance for 
Flatchley, or disturbed him in the least, 
he certainly did not show it. As a mat- 
ter of fact he stifled a yawn. 

“Two more victims, eh?’ Flatchley 
said. “Hope that I am not one of them! 
3ut I’m a poor man compared to the 
fellows The Thunderbolt has been rob- 
bing. He picks out the big financiers, 
so I suppose I need not be alarmed.” 


men, caug 


1 
spoke 


any 


“He has made fools of the police 
departinent,”’ Detective Radner de- 
clared. “But we'll get him if he con- 


tinues his work, if he remains in town.” 
“Confident, aren't you?” 
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“Yes, sir!’ said Radner. “We made 
a mistake in underestimating The Thun- 
derbolt at first. We thought he was an 
ordinary, professional criminal, But 
we are ready for him now. We admit 
that he is a clever man, but we are not 
afraid of his making laughing stocks 
of us any more. If he makes another 
move we'll get him! But he may not 
make another move; he may be afraid !’’ 

Once more Detective Radner watched 
llatchley closely, and John Flatchley 
did nothing but smile. 

“If The Thunderbolt heard you say 
that he might look upon it as a sort 
of dare,” Flatchley said. “And, from 
what I have heard of The Thunderbolt, 
he doesn’t seem to be the sort to grow 
afraid easily.” 

“Maybe he’s lost his nerve,” 
tive Radner said. 

“What makes you think so?” 

“THe hasn’t made a move for a month. 
If he hasn’t lost his nerve he’ll be mak- 
ing a move soon. If he doesn’t within 
the week I'll commence to think that 
The Thunderbolt, whoever he is, either 
has left town, or else is afraid to turn 
another trick.” 

Detective Radner glanced quickly at 
John Flatchley as he spoke, but there 
was no expression on Flatchley’s face 
to indicate that he was taking this ac 
to himself. For 


Detec- 


cusation of cowardice 
the thousandth time Detective Martin 
Radner told himself that Flatchlev was 
not The Thunderbolt, and in the next 
instant told himself, for the thousandth 
time, that he was! This affair of The 
Phunderbolt was getting on Radner’s 
which had the effect of making 
him all the more determined and relent- 


Ie 


nerves, 


Flatchley, having finished his ciga 
rette, got slowly out of the chair, and 


Radner did the same. John Flatchley 


yawned and glanced at a wall clock in 
one corner of the room. 

“Well, this affair is about at an end 
the lady ] 


he observed. ‘Better tind 





am escorting and prepare to leave, I 
suppose. What you have said about 
The Thunderbolt interests me, Radner, 
Detective work must have its fascinat- 
ing moments.” 

“But not all its moments are fascinat- 
ing,” Radner admitted. “It isn't all 
glory and romance, you know.” 

“T suppose not. Yet there is some- 
thing fascinating in a man_ hunt,” 
Flatchley replied. “The joy in the man 
hunt is a natural trait of the human bhe- 
ing. Because we can’t go out and hunt 
men all the time we go after ducks and 
rabbits and deer. Human beings are 
peculiar things; they enjoy the hunt, 
yet the sympathy nine times out of ten 
is with the hunted. How do you ex- 
plain that?” 

“] don’t attempt to explain it,’ De- 
tective Radner answered. “But there 
is a lot of misplaced sympathy in the 
world, A crook, for instance, is noth- 
ing but a crook.” 

“Oh, I suppose so,” said John Flatch- 
ley, stifling another yawn. 

He walked slowly across the room 
toward the hall door and stopped for 
a moment to admire some particular, 
fine-cut flowers that had been placed on 
a pedestal near the doorway. Detective 
Martin Radner was at his heels. 

Radner had a handkerchief in his 
hand, and now he dropped it and 
stooped quickly to pick it up, As he 
did so his right hand, carrying the lit- 
tle atomizer, was within a few inches of 
John Flatchley’s feet. Radner did his 
work quickly and then stood up, re 
turning the handkerchief to one pocket 
and the atomizer to another. 

“Radner, that’s an atrocious perfume 
you use,” John Flatchley said suddenly. 
“T got a whiff of it as you bent over. 
Heavens, man!” 

“Made a mistake and got too much 
on,’ Radner said, as though a bit em- 
barrassed. “J don’t do this fancy- 
clothes stuff very often, and I’m not up 
on the fine points.” 














“Here is one,” said Flatchley. “Throw 
your perfume away, or give it to some 
one who is more accustomed to using 
such cheap stuff.” 

“That’s good perfume,” Radner de- 
clared. 

“You can buy good dill pickles, too,” 
observed Mr. Flatchley, “but you 
wouldn’t go to a social affair carry- 
ing a couple in your hands, would 
your” 

John Flatchley went into the hall and 
descended the broad staircase again. 
Detective Martin Radner, stopping be- 
hind the bank of ferns and bloom, 
erinned and chuckled softly to him- 
self. 

‘Never suspected,” Radner told him- 
self. “Thought I had the stuff on me. 
\nd by now he isn’t able to smell it 
himself. If he is The Thunderbolt and 
pulls a trick within a couple of days, 
I’ve got him!” 

On the floor below Flatchley found 

nself in a jam of men and women 
preparing to leave, in the midst of a 
thousand perfumes, where that which 
he carried mingled with the others and 
could not be distinguished from the 
rest, 

He found Miss Larimer, and 
minutes later they had left the 
and were in Flatchley’s limousine and 
rolling through the streets toward Miss 
Agnes Larimer’s home. 

“John!” she gasped, holding a hand 
kerchief to her nostrils suddenly. 

“What is it, my dear girl?” Flatch- 
ley asked. 

“l’d not have thought it of you, 
John. And perhaps it would be the po- 
lite thing to ignore it. But if I am go- 
ing to marry you one of these days I 
must take an interest in you and see that 
you do things properly.” 

“T suppose so. What crime have I 
committed now?” 

“T believe, from what my nostrils tell 
me, that you have bathed in cheap per- 
fume.” 
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Flatchley chuckled. “You won’t be 
able to smell it in a couple of minutes,” 
he said. 

“T should think not. By that time 
my sense of smell will be utterly par 
alyzed,” Agnes said. ‘But what on 
earth——”’ 

“That is good perfume,” Flatchley 
declared. “I did not put it on myself. 
Somebody else put it on—a detective. 
Radner was at the house, you know, 
supposedly guarding the presents. In 
reality he was watching me.’’ 

“John! Then he still suspects?” 

“Yes, and no,” said Flatchley. “He 
does, and he doesn’t, Radner is no 
fool. One moment he is satisfied that 
1 am The Thunderbolt, and the 
next he is sure that I am not. But 


he is er determined to find out for 


“Then there is danger, John!” 

“Nonsense!” = Flatchley exclaimed. 
‘There is no such thing as danger, 
nothing more than a continual battl 
of wits. Do not be afraid for me 
\gnes.” 

“T know what you are doing, John 
dear, and I appreciate the motive be 
hind your acts. I want you to finish 
vour work, But I'll be very glad when 

is all over.” 

‘l believe I will also,” Flatchley re- 
plied. “Two more little enterprises 
and then we make an end of The Thun 
derbolt.” 

“Do you have to do two more, John?” 

“Tt wouldn't be fair to rob four and 
not the other two of The Big Six.” 

“But isn’t it more dangerous now 
than it was before?” 

“T wouldn't say it was more danger- 
ous. But it does call forth a bit more 
skill and watchfulness.” 

“And that perfume——” 

“Oh, Detective Radner had it, 
Flatchley replied easily. “Say no more 
about it, dear girl! And do not worry, 
please.” 


” 


9 car in 
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“And when—when are you going to 
be through, John?” 

“Very soon, my dear. Two more 
little enterprises, as I said. I have been 
quiet for a month or so, just to get them 
guessing. Now I am going to strike 
two blows in quick succession—and 
that'll be the end of it.” 

“And when——” 

“My dear girl, do not ask me straight 
questions, please,’ John Flatchley said. 
“As I have told you before I do not 
want you to know anything. So, if 
disaster comes, you'll not be involved. 
But disaster will not come, I flatter 
myself that my plans are perfect.” 

“You must be careful, John. J am 
so afraid for you at times. The law 
never would take your motives into con- 
sideration, of course, And if you were 
caught, John, you’d be disgraced, lose 
your position in society, and possibly 
have to go to prison. And what would 
become of me?” 

“Rather pessimistic, aren’t you?” 
Flatchley said, chuckling. “Do not 
worry, Agnes—please. Two more lit- 
tle enterprises, and then—then The 
Thunderbolt ceases to exist—and John 
Flatchley goes on his honeymoon.” 

He drew her toward him and kissed 
her. The limousine pulled up before 
the door of her home. 


CHAPTER 


PREPARING A 


III. 


JOKE. 


the mirror and 
his reflection. He was al 
to laughter at it. Mr. 


1 


Saggs was not a Greek god, and he 


S 4665 stood before 


studied 
most moved 


and, as has been said before, 
he gloried in his ugliness. Now 
then he surveyed his reflection in a mir- 
ror and wondered how it happened that 
John Flatchley kept him around. 
Saggs and John Flatchley had met 
under peculiar circumstances on the 
night when Flatchley made his initial 
venture into crime as The Thunder- 


knew it, 


and 





bolt. And they had joined forces as 
the result of that meeting, and neither 
had regretted it. 

Despite his pulchratudinal shortcom- 
“gs proved to be a jewel of a 
valet, and whenever John Flatchley be 
came The Thunderbolt for a time Saggs 
could be a clever and loyal comrade- 


ings Sas 


in-arms, too. 

Saggs knew, of course, that John 
Flatchley intended collecting from all 
the members of The Big Six, and that 
but four of them had been accounted 
for, leaving two still to receive visits 
from The Thunderbolt. 

He had wondered a bit at Flatchley 
not making a move for a month or 
more, but he knew better than to ask 
questions about it. He supposed that 
John Flatchley was making his plans, 
was waiting for an opportune moment 
for striking. When the moment ar- 
rived Saggs would be let in on the 
secret, 

It was almost ten o'clock now, and 
Saggs expected Flatchley at any mo- 
ment, He knew that the reception was 
over at nine, and Flatchley had dropped 
the hint that he would return to his 
rooms as soon as possible after escort- 
ing his fiancée to her home. 
wondered whether this 
to be the night for work as The Thun- 
derbolt. As a matter of fact 
liked a bit of excitement occasionally 
though each of The Thunderbolt’s ad 


Sages was 


Saces 
Sages 


ventures caused him some hours of ex 
treme anxiety. He was not afraid for 
himself, however ; he had grown to wor- 
and was afraid for 
iated what a Jittlh 
slip would mean, how Flatchley would 
graced forever, how society would 
be properly learn that a man 
it admired had been prowling around 


the city robbing its chief financiers. 


ship John Flatchley 
him. Saggs apprec 
be dis 


5s 
shocked t 


Turning away from the mirror and 
the contemplation of his image in it, 
Saggs went quickly around the big liv- 


ing room to make sure that everything 

















was as it should be. He drew down 
a shade over a court window, snapped 
on another electric light, and knew that 
the pleasant room was ready for John 
Flatchley’s return. 

No sooner was this than the 
buzzer sounded, and hurried 
through the little hall to the corridor 
door, unfastened the catch, and pulled 
the door open. Flatchley entered and 
walked through to the living room. 
Saggs followed to take his hat, coat, 
and gloves, 

The wine of anticipation was running 
riot in the veins of Saggs now, but no 
inkling of the fact showed in his face. 
His countenance was that inscrutable 
mask so often worn by good servants. 
He disposed of hat, coat, and gloves in 
the regulation manner and then returned 
to the living room and approached John 
Flatchley, who had seated himself in 
an easy chair beside the table and was 
lighting a cigarette. 

“Anything else, sir?” Saggs asked. 

“A glass of ice water,” Flatchley or- 


de red. 


done 


Savos 
~FSao 


Saggs’ eyelids flickered a bit as he 
started to get it. When John Flatchley 
drank ice water it meant that his brain 
work, and that adventure im- 
pended. Saggs returned quickly with 
the drink and stood by while Flatchley 


Was atl 


drank it. 
“Saggs!” 


“Sir?” Sages said. 
“You are sniffing! Who are you sniff- 
ing, Saggs ?”’ 


!_er—there 
muttered. 


was an odor 


4 


“Iexplain yourself, Saggs.” 


“Some sort of a perfume, sir. I got 
a strong whiff of it a moment ago, but 
now it seems to have passed away, sir. 
Possibly the chauffeur has been using 
some sort of disinfectant in the limou- 


sine, sir.’ 


“| certainly hope he has not used one 
so powerful. 


That was perfume you 
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smelled, Saggs, and not disinfectant. It 
is on me.” 

“Sir?” Saggs gasped in horror. That 
John Flatchley could use perfume at all 
was bad enough, to Saggs’ way of think- 
ing, but that he could use one like this 
was beyond belief. 

“Yes, I’ve taken to using a distinc- 
tive perfume, Saggs,” John Flatchles 
said. 

“It—it certainly is distinctive, sir, if 
you'll pardon me,” Saggs replied with 
a trace of sarcasm, 

“Do you mean to tell me, Saggs, that 
you do not approve of it?” Flatchley 
asked. 

‘“Ter—perhaps it is something new, 
sir—the latest new fad. How- 
ever, it is not lasting. J cannot smell 
it now.” 

“T suppose not,” Flatchley said. “It 
is so strong that it puts a person’s sense 
of smell out of commission. It is quite 
power ful—quite !” 

“Quite!” Saggs agreed. 

There was a merry twinkle in Flatch- 
ley’s eyes that Saggs could not help 
seeing, and so he took heart. Flatchley 
was up to some joke, he supposed, else 
the powerful perfume was a part of 
some plan Flatchley was making. 

“Saggs, I no longer am John Flatch 
ley. I now am The Thunderbolt!’ 

Saggs gasped, grinned, and then 
stepped closer to the table. That change 
that he was a comrade-in-arms 
now, and not a servant 


—some 


meant 


mm i0sh, boss,” he said, “T thought vou 


never was goin’ to again.” 


“Don’t start in talking like a tough, 
now.” 

“Rut it’s been more’n a month, b 
Gosh! I’d begun to think we never wa 


goin’ to have some more fun.” 
“Fun, you call it?’ 
“Well—adventure, then. I 
glad, boss. So you’re goin’ after an- 
other of The Big Six, are you?” 
“T am,” The Thunderbolt declared. 
“The next on the list is Mr. Francis 


sure am 
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Malberton. 
Saggs?”’ 

“Only that he’s one of them Big Six 
guys.” 

“He’s an old bachelor,’ The Thun 
derbolt explained. “Been too stingy all 
his life to support a wife. But he’s 
got a big, old-fashioned house and a 





Know anything about him, 


couple of mediocre servants. Got the 
house on a mortgage, I suppose.” 
“Skinflint, is he?” Saggs asked. 
“An appropriate term,’ The Thun- 


derbolt admitted. “Skinflint he is. | 
never did know exactly what the word 
but it sounds like it meant 
enough. Francis Malberton is a skin 
flint and a swindler.” 
“All them guys are,” 


means, 


Saggs agreed 
been spending a deal 
of the past month investigating, in a 
careful and private manner, the affairs 
Malberton,” The Thunder 
‘It appears at this junc- 
l Malberton 


the said 


‘l have great 


of Francis 
bolt admitted. 
ture that 
is in a hole.” 
“Broke?” Sages ask 
“Dear me, no!’ The Thunderbolt re 
plied. ‘‘He has, however, turned most 
of his money into negotiable bonds and 
is Malberton, if 


Francis 


unset diamonds. Fran 


ou gather my meaning, has been skat 
ing on thin ice. The ice is about to 
break with him. So he—er throw 
ing off extra weight.” 

‘“*Aw, boss, talk sense!’ Sages begged 


“Very well.  Malberton has been 
caught in a jam, and the only way out 
But he has been 


to make restitution. 


into a position where 
through court 
and emerge with most of his coin. He 
a box of easily 
to put in 
arranged matters so that 


lost his fortune 


getting himself 


ne can go proceedings 


ney ttiable bonds 
some safe 


1 


nas 


place. He 


he can show he has 
through injudicious 


Cleared of the debts by the court, he 


investments 


then will dig up his bonds and enjoy life 
again, and no man can hinder him.” 
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“T think I getcha, boss.” 

“Thank you.” 

“And you’re goin’ to get that 
of bonds?” 

“J am,” said The Thunderbolt. “But. 
if I took bonds and converted 
them to my own use I would be aiding 
him, in a way, in swindling some inno- 
But I have an excellent 
When we get through 


box 


those 


cent 


plan, Saggs. 


persons. 


with Francis Malberton he will be as 

broke as he wishes to pretend.” 
“But if you don’t take that box——” 
“T intend taking the box, Saggs—and 


another box also.” 

“Another?” Saggs gasped 

“Precisely. Francis Malberton has 
two boxes. One is filled with bonds, 
and he will have to hide that for some 
time in y out his plan. 
The other is also filled with articles of 
value, and Mr. Malberton has an idea, 
I take it, that nobody suspects it is in 
existence. But enough of that. It need 


order to carry 


not interest you now. I do not care 
to confound you with too many details. 
I have my plan all worked out.” 

“V'll bet vou have!” said Saggs. ‘‘To- 


night : 
“To-night, Saggs. You have guessed 
other things. At 


where | guest 


it. Now there are 
the affair 
this evening Detective Martin Radner 


social was a 


was present.” 
! \ 


“fT? 
Boss! 1 


You want to watch out fot 


that guy & 

“Afraid of Mart Radner, Saggs? I 
am a bit surprised.” 

“Aw, | ain't afraid for myself—ain't 
afraid of any cop in the world,” Saggs 
declared. “But that Radner man is bad 
medicine. He's no fool.” 

“He'd be greatly complimented if he 
heard you say that, Saggs. He is no 
fool, But neither are we fools.” 

“You may not be,’ Saggs said. “I 
ain’t so sure about myself sometimes.” 

“T saw Detective Radner,” The Thun- 
derbolt went on. “I overheard him 
speaking to another detective who was 














watching the presents. Some detectives 
are a rum lot, Saggs.”’ 

“They sure are, boss.” 

“Yes. For instance a detective may 
be watching a man, but he seldom takes 
the trouble to realize that the man may 
be watching him at the same time. I 
watched Radner. [ overheard his in- 
teresting conversation with the other 
detective.” 

“About you?” Saggs asked. 

“About dogs,” The Thunderbolt cor- 
rected. 


“Dogs ?” 
“Bloodhounds!’ said The Thunder- 
bolt. 


“Gosh!” Saggs’ eyes bulged for an 
instant. 

“He is going to use hounds,’ The 
Thunderbolt explained. “When The 
Thunderbolt turns his next trick an ef- 
fort will be made to trail him with the 
dogs. Suppose, Saggs, that the dogs 
picked up my scent to-night and_ fol- 
lowed me—here.”’ 

“Then Radner would know- 

“Precisely!” said The Thunderbolt. 
“The trail could be broken, of course, 
by getting into a motor car.” 

“Sure, boss!” said, “You 
could do that all right.’ 

“But I do not intend using a moto 
car,’ The Thunderbolt replied. “I do 
intend, however, to have some fun with 
Detective Radner. The perfume that 
displeased you is a part of it, Saggs.” 

“T thought you must be usin’ it 
some special purpose,’ Saggs 
“It’s some perfume, if you ask mx 

“T’'ll admit that it is. Saggs, I went 
to the smoking room in the house where 
I was to-night, and Detective Radner 


pages 


} } 
opserved. 


followed me and engaged me in con- 
versation.” 

“Slung some talk, did you?’ 

“We did. I gathered from his speech 


that he still has a faint suspicion that 
Iam The Thunderbolt.” 

“Then we'll have to be careful, boss,” 
Saggs said quickly, 
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“We are always careful,’ The Thun- 
derbolt said. “He mentioned that The 
Thunderbolt had not been working 
lately, and he threw me, now and then, 
an insinuation, but I trust that I did 
not betray myself by the expression of 
my face.” 

“T'll bet you didn’t, boss!” 

“Then we started to leave the room, 

gg Detective Radner, clumsy fel- 
low, dropped his handkerchief. He 
stooped to pick it up while I was ad- 
niring some flowers. As he did so he 
squirted this perfume over my _ shoes 
and the bottoms of my trousers, using 
a small atomizer.” 

“Boss!” Saggs gasped. 

“Detective Radner, being eager and 
excited, failed to notice that there was 
a mirror on the wall in front of me. 
I observed his rather peculiar action; 
and afterward I smelled the perfume, 
of course, and allowed him to think 
that I thought it was on him.” 

“Then——” Saggs began, but The 
Thunderbolt raised a hand commanding 
silence, 

“It is a rather peculiar perfume,” The 
Thunderbolt continued, “but it happens 
that I am acquainted with it. I even 
have a small vial of it in the other 
room. It is used for many purposes ; 
sometimes to dispel the odor left by a 
disinfectant, It clings, Saggs—clings! 
And the stuff is on my shoes and the 
bottoms of these trousers. It has pen- 
etrated by this time to under garments 
and to the skin itself.” 


woaggs. 


“Gosh!” said Saggs. 

“Detective Radner’s idea, of course, 
is that if I am The Thunderbolt and 
turn a trick before a couple of day 
are over, I'll leave a trail the dogs can 
follow easily. He'll give the dogs a 
whiff of the perfume—a little whiff so 
their sense of smell will not be ruined 
for a time—and then they will nose 
the trail and run The Thunderbolt 
down. It is quite an idea!” 

“Boss!” Saggs gasped. “You'll have 
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to be careful. 
days before 
“But I intend to do some work to- 
night,” The Thunderbolt declared. 
“And I cannot allow Detective Radner 
to interfere with my plans. As soon 
as we finished this little talk 
Saggs, you will prepare a hot bath for 
me, returning to your status as valet 
a few minutes for that purpose.” 

“T getcha! That wipes out the odor.” 

“Tl bathe carefully and put on fresh 
clothing. Ill even put on something 
that will kill the slightest odor that 
might be remaining. And then I'll go 
out and attend to the case of Mr. Fran- 
cis Malberton.” 

“T getcha, boss! When they don't 
find that perfume trail they'll think you 
ain't The Thunderbolt.” 

“Not so fast, Saggs. 
ing to find a trail. But 
lead them—— Oh, Si 
lead them!” 


“T don’t quite getcha now, boss.” 


You ought to wait a few 





have 


They are go- 
where it will 


wes, where it will 
5S”, ' 


“You, Saggs, are to help to-night.” 
“T’m glad of that.” 
Vell both 
Mr. Malberton, 


these shoes of mine 


the residence of 
\nd you will 
with you.” 


visit 


have 


“With that perfume on ‘em?” 

“Exactly,” The Thunderbolt. 
“And the dogs will trail you.” 

Saggs gulped and licked at his lips. 

“Boss, I 


explained. 


said 


can’t outrun no dogs,” he 
‘And if they tracked me 


here fe 
“But nobody is going to track you 
here, Saggs,’ The Thunderbolt inter- 


ggs, 
rupted. “I am preparing a bit of fun, 
you see;a jest. You get the bath ready, 
and when I have bathed and 
I'll tell you the remainder of the plan. 
If everything goes smoothly Detective 
Martin Radner is going to be one. puz- 
zled man to-night. He may even sus- 
pect that I had something to do with 
the affair—but I'd like to see him prove 
it.” 


dressed 
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CHAPTER IV. 


MALBERTON TOUCHES THE 


BUTTON, 


‘THE hour of midnight struck. The 

Thunderbolt slipped quietly into 
the kitchen, followed by Saggs. No 
lights were turned on. ‘The door of the 
dumb-waiter chute was opened, and The 
Thunderbolt listened for a time. And 
then he drew the dumb-waiter up. It 
made not the slightest noise. The dumb- 
waiter was kept in perfect condition un- 
der Saggs’ supervision. 

“ll have to go first to-night,’’ The 
Thunderbolt said. “Careful, now!’ 

“Yes, sir!” 

“Tt’s been a month since we've done 
anything like this, Saggs, but we don't 
want to be rusty to-night, A little mis- 
calculation and it will be all over.” 

“There won't be any of that miscal- 
culation stuff, 

The Thunderbolt got into the dumb- 
waiter and was lowered rapidly to the 
basement. There out and stood 
back in the darkness and listened for a 
moment, and then he sent the dumb- 


boss,” Saggs declared. 


he got 





waiter up again, and Saggs, carrying a 
mall package, came down in turn. They 
stood some distance apart in the dark- 


the basement, stretching their 
Phun- 


attract 


ness of 
cramped muscles, and then The 
derbolt hiss to 


gave a_ slight 


Saggs’ attention and led the way to the 


hall and through it, past the door of 
the room where the superintendent 
slept, and to a little door that opened 


on the alley used by tradesmen. 

With a key he took from one of his 
pockets The Thunderbolt unlocked this 
door, opened it, peered forth, and lis- 
tened. He slipped out with Saggs after 
him; vas locked behind them, 
and they separated. The Thunderbolt 
went through the dark alley to the near- 
est street; Saggs went quietly through 
the same alley in the opposite direction. 

When he reached the street The 


the door 


1 
} 
i 


Thunderbolt made sure that nobody was 
in sight, especially persons who might 








he 
to 


he 
he 


le 








know him. He crossed the street and 
walked along it rapidly, always alert. 
He came to a cross street where the 
walks were shaded by big trees, and 
turned into it. The residence of Fran- 
cis Malberton was but a few blocks 
away from the fashionable apartment 
house where John Flatchley had his 
rooms. 

Without meeting any one The Thun- 
derbolt came to the corner of the Mal- 
berton property and quickly slipped over 
an old-fashioned iron picket fence and 
got inside. He crouched in the shadow 
of a clump of brush for a moment and 
then crept on toward the house. Near 
a basement window he came to a stop. 

It was so dark there that he could 
see nothing, and he did not care to flash 
his electric torch. He stood against the 
wall and waited. Five minutes he 
waited, and then a faint hiss came to 
him through the darkness. The Thun- 
derbolt answered it in kind, and Saggs 
slipped through the darkness and to his 
side. 

“You came by the alley?’ The Thun- 
derbolt whispered. 

“Just as you told me, boss. There's 
no guard here at all, unless he is in- 
side.” 

“You remember what I told you?” 

“Every word, boss.” 

“If you make a mistake, Saggs——— 

“T won’t make any mistake, 
I've got the whoie thing down pat! 


We're goin’ to have the laugh on that 


boss. 


Radner man.’ 

‘That’s the spirit, Saggs! All ready 
now 

a = i 

The Thunderbolt turned away 
him and toward the basement window. 
He drew rubber gloves over his hands 
and put on the long black hood with 
Its peculiar device on the front of it. 
His eyes gleamed through two tiny 
slits. From a pocket he took an in- 
strument, and a few seconds later the 
basement window had been opened. 


from 
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Swiftly The Thunderbelt slipped in- 
side the house and flashed his electric 
torch. He knew well the arrangement 
of the interior of this house by reason 
of his visits as a guest in the old days, 
when it had not belonged to Francis 
Malberton, but to an old family of the 
city. 

Through the basement he went, and 
up a flight of stairs to the first floor 
of the residence. There he stopped in 
the hall for a few seconds to listen. H¢ 
knew where the two old servants slept 
on the second floor, and he was not wor- 
ried about them. 

Along the hall he crept toward the 
front of the big house, and after a time 
he reached a spot where he could see 
a faint gleam of light coming from be- 
neath the door of the library. The 
Thunderbolt put his electric torch back 
into his pocket, took out an automatic 
pistol, and crept toward the door. 

Francis Malberton, a tall, slender, 
hawk-nosed man of about fifty-five, sat 
in his library that night after the hour 
of twelve, with a mass of papers and 
documents on the table before him. 

The library was an_ old-fashioned 
room, the furnishings were shabby, and 
there were quantities of dust every- 
where. The two servants whom Mal- 
berton kept for little more than their 
board, an old man and his wife, could 
not be expected to clean the big house 
more than every few days. 

Malberton worked beneath a_ single 
incandescent light that hung over th: 
table, and the corners of the big roo: 
were in darkness. Twice as many ar 
ticles of furniture were in the room a 
there should have been, and- the 
deep shadows. 

But Francis Malberton saw nothin 
except the piles of papers in front of 
him. He was planning the last and 
greatest swindle of his career, and he 
wanted to be certain that he had every 
detail correct. An oversight might 
cause disaster. 
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Malberton was one of those financiers 
who now and then are caught by the 
same bait they cast. Though the other 
members of The Big Six did not know 
it, and did not even suspect it, Mal- 
berton had been dabbling in financial 
affairs in other quarters, and he had 


been swindled even as he had swin- 
dled others. 

Sut he made no outcry about it. He 
smiled grimly and then deliberately 


planned another swindle of his own, 
and managed to get back his losses with 
more than the ordinary interest. But 
this time he went a shade over the line 
in his eagerness, and he found himself 
in difficulties. Then he made his big 
plan. 

An expert examining the papers 
would say that Francis Malberton was 
on the verge of bankruptcy. Malberton 
expected to have that said of him with 
He had the fortune in 
bonds, and that he would put in a safe 
place. He had fortune, and 
that would be 


in a few days. 


another 
concealed, also. 

criminal charge, 
him, but not 
These 


He was safe from a 
his attorney had assured 


from civil sults to recover money. 


civil suits, the same attorney had de 
clared, would go against him, and he 
would be stripped of funds But as 


matters stood now, the suits would 

une, Malberton would go through a 
bankruptey court, and, 
were settled, he still would have a for 
tune to enjoy. A little thing like con- 
cealing assets did not bother Francis 
\Malberton, so long as he was not caught 


when things 


at it 
Of course, if the bonds were located, 


and that other mysterious box was un- 


earthed also, then Francis Malberton 
would find himself stripped of his 
wealth, as he had stripped so many 
Others, but he did not expect to have 


uch a thing happen. 

The bothered him a 
bit. He was not afraid of the second 
box, because the assets in it had been 


box of bonds 
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gathered through the years, and he did 
not believe it known that he possessed 
them. But he feared at times that the 
bonds might be unearthed. Some 
shrewd lawyer might discover the pur- 
chases he had made and force him to 
disclose what had become of the bonds, 
Even then Malberton would emerge 
from the mess with that second for- 
tune, of which men knew nothing. 

3ut Malberton had his papers almost 
in order, papers that he had made out 
himself, and which showed how his 
fortune had dwindled, supposedly, 
through bad investments, so that véty 
little of it remained. His creditors, of 
course, would take this old house, and 
some other parcels of real estate he 
owned, but which did not amount to 
much. Malberton could take things eas- 
ily and carefully until discharged by 
the bankruptcy court, and then he could 
laugh and enjoy his wealth for the re- 
mainder of his days. 

Now he bent over the table, squinted 
throu 1 1 added a 
long row of figures in an effort to make 
the total the same 
He 


it 18 no easy tas 


rh hi eyeglasses. and 


as one in the ledger 
had discovered that 
to doctor books. 


at his elbow. 


No sound reached his ears save the 
ratching of the pencil with which he 
the tre 

as the night 
But a pe- 


him 


worked, and the 


~+ 1 
at tne 


rustling oi 
side of the house 
wind shook their branches 
culiar feeling 
suddenly. 

He raised his head and listened in- 
tently, but could hear no unusual sound 
Once bent over the sheets of 
paper before him, picked up a_ sharp 
attacked the long columns 
Yet he could not shake off 
Something seemed 


seemed to come ovet 


1 
more he 


pencil, and 
ot figures 
the peculiar feeling. 
to be warning him of danger. 

\gain he raised his head, the pencil 
poised in the air. He shivered, though 
he could not tell why. There was a 
carafe near at hand; he poured out a 

l f water and tossed it off. His 


Pliass OFT 














the 








nervousness had increased, and he tried 
to tell himself that there was no sense 
in it. It was as though his dead con- 
science had come to life. The thought 
made him grin. 

Now he was possessed by the feeling 
that he was being watched, that there 
was danger behind him. He tried to 
force himself ‘to turn his head, but at 
first he could not. His will power, upon 
which he so long had prided himself, 
seemed to have weakened for the time 
being. 

Finally he made an effort and turned 
his head slowly, fearfully, telling him- 
self that nothing could be there to alarm 
him, yet at the same time realizing that 
there must be, to cause him to feel so. 

From one corner of the big room, 
where the shadows were deepest, a 
shadow seemed to float toward him, 
Francis Malberton gave a little gasp and 
sank down into his chair. 

The shadow moved closer, and then 
Malberton would have cried out, ex- 
cept that the sound seemed to choke 
in his throat, and he could no more 
than give a low gurgle that wasn’t heard 
a dozen feet away. 

He saw that a man had come from 
the shadows in the corner of the room 
and now stood before him, and at the 
first glance he knew that the man was 
The Thunderbolt. 

There was the devilish black hood 

with the design on the front of it, There 
stood The Thunderbolt, dressed all in 
black, his hands covered with black rub- 
ber gloves, and one of those hands was 
holding an automatic pistol that men- 
aced Francis Malberton in an efficient 
fashion. 
‘ot a sound out of you—not a 
ound!” The Thunderbolt warned, 
speaking in a low tone that carried to 
Malberton’s ears, but not outside the 
room, 

Fear-stricken, Francis Malberton 
could not have made a sound at the 
moment had he dared to do so. He 
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was the most cowardly of all The Big 
Six when it came to physical things. 
His vocal chords seemed suddenly par- 
alyzed, and the perspiration broke out 
on his forhead, his face, his hands. 

The Thunderbolt’s eyes  glittered 
through the slits in the hood he wore. 
He took a step nearer Francis Malber- 
ton, and the financier settled down far- 
ther in his chair. 

“So!” The Thunderbolt said. “We 
meet at last, Mr. Malberton. To-night 
it is your turn to contribute funds to 
me. And you are going to contribute 
handsomely, too.” 

“No—no!” Malberton gasped thickly. 
“T—[ am not a rich man. I am ruined 
now. See these papers! I have been 
figuring—figuring! My _ investments 
have all gone wrong. My fortune has 
been swept away. I must go into bank- 
ruptcy--—” 

“I did not come here to be enter- 
tained, Mr, Malberton,” The Thunder- 
bolt interrupted. 

“But I am telling you the truth! Look 
at these books—read the story they 
tell!” 

“J am by no means an expert ac- 
countant, and I judge that it would take 
a genuine expert to make head or tail 
of those books of yours,” The Thun- 
derbolt replied, chuckling behind his 
hood. “Suppose we cease this comedy.” 

“But——” 

‘Have you an idea that I know noth- 
ing, that I do not take the trouble to 
gather information?’ The Thunderbolt 
interrupted again.  “Poverty-stricken 
are you? I think not! I probably know 
almost as much about your business as 
you do yourself. Now, Mr. Malberton, 
we'll get along a lot better if you just 
obey orders and do not attempt any- 
thing foolish, either in word or action.” 

“But—but I tell you——” Malber- 


ton began. 
“And I’m telling you that you'll get 
a couple of bullets through your body 





if you don’t cease this meaningless 
mouthing and get down to business!” 

“Wh-what do you want?” Malberton 
gasped. 

“That is much better, I want a cer- 
tain box, Mr. Malberton—a box that 
contains a sum in negotiable bonds.” 

“You—you What box can you 
mean?’ Malberton cried. “I have no 
box of bonds. I am on the verge of 
bankruptcy, I tell you!” 

“Still inclined to play the comedian, 
are your” The Thunderbolt asked. “'] 
had hoped, sir, that I’d be able to carry 
out this little enterprise, as I have cer- 
tain others, without bloodshed, but if 
[ am compelled to use force, to resort 
to violence 

The Thunderbolt did not have to con- 
clude his threat. Francis Malberton 
ave a little cry of fear and dropped 
down lower in the big chair. His face 
was the ashes; he was the 
perfect picture of a man sorely afraid. 

“That talk about being on the verge 
of bankruptcy is all right for the world 
at large, but you and I know the facts 
in the ca e,’ 
‘That box of bonds, for instance.” 
“T know of 
Malberton 
Thunderb 
him and raised the automatic pistol an- 
other inch or so, in order that the finan- 
cier could look down the muzzle of it. 
Malberton gulped and licked at his lips 








5 
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color of 


’ The Thunderbolt observed. 


no box——” 


speaking as The 


“pr } 
Ceasea 


lt took another step toward 


again, 

“Get up!” The 
manded. 

It took Malberton a little time to get 
upon his feet. He was so weak from 
fright that he scarcely could stand. He 
swayed toward the table, put out a hand, 

nd braced himself against it. 

“Well?” he asked in a whisper. 

“T am not going to trouble you to 
open that safe in the corner, Malberton, 
because there is little of value in it,” 
The Thunderbolt declared. “But be- 
hind those panels in the other wall there 


Thunderbolt com 
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is a second safe, in which I am deeply 
interested.” 

“You devil!” Malberton exclaimed, 
“How did you know that?” 

“It is a part of my present business 
to know such things,” The Thunderbolt 
told him. “And talk in whispers here- 
after! Now lead the way to the safe!” 

“Those bonds are all that I have left 
in the world,’ Malberton declared, 
“Even they belong to my creditors. You 
are going to leave me disgraced and 
penniless.” 

“T believe that we were to have an 
end of the comedy,” The Thunderbolt 
observed. ‘To the safe! And let me 
drop one little hint—if by some means 
you manage to send in an alarm, and 
officers come to bother me, they'll find 
you dead or breathing your last when 
they enter!” 

Francis Malberton almost collapsed. 
For, as he had lurched against the table, 
he had touched with the toe of one shoe 
beneath the rug— 
alarm to 


a button concealed 
a button that had 
police headquarter 


flashed an 
! 


staggered toward the 


He was glad that his 


THE 


hidden sa 


face was turned away from The Thun- 
derbolt for the moment, for he feared 
that it would have betrayed him. Ter 


ror had shocked him until he moved 
more like a machine than a man. At 
first he seemed to be incapable of think- 
ing. 

He had sent in the alarm. The but 
ton and the connections with police 
headquarters Francis Malber- 
ton’s only protection against thieves 
He had installed that at the earnest 
solicitations of the other members of 
The Big Six, after the work of The 
Thunderbolt had commenced, and he 
few dollars that it 





formed 


had winced at the 
had cost him. 














And now he found himself wishing 
that he had not spent those few dollars. 
He had touched the button mechanically, 
without stopping to think of the possi- 
ble results. Malberton knew that a lit- 
tle red light had flashed up at police 
headquarters, that an operator there 
had given the alarm. Officers even now, 
perhaps, were on their way to the Mal 
berton residence. They would sur- 
round it and probably enter to capture 
The Thunderbolt. But Francis Malber 
ton was afraid he would die before he 
could witness the capture. 

He staggered on to the wall and 
touched a hidden spring, and two of 
the large panels separated and rolled 
Malberton had given up all hope 
of saving the bonds now. Perhaps he 
could save his life, though. If The 
Thunderbolt got the bonds quickly, per- 
haps he would leave the house quickly, 
get away before the police arrived. 
Then Malberton would be saved, though 
the bonds would be lost. 

[ven in that moment of terror Fran- 
cis Malberton had an instant of satis 
faction. He would not have to go ahead 
doctoring his books now. He could say 
that the bonds with which he had hoped 
to pay his creditors had been stolen, He 
could even mention an amount in ex 
the value of the bonds, and so 
to his own use other assets. 
There was a gleam of comfort in the 


back. 


cess of 


convert 


situation. 
“Speed up!” The Thunderbolt com 
manded. “I do not want to be here 


until morning, you know!” 
Malberton was ready and eager to 


d up now. He wanted to get The 


Thunderbolt out of the house before 
the police arrived. He imagined that 
if he did not, The Thunderbolt would 


strike him down with a single bul 
The Thunderbolt never had resorted 


murder in his dealings with The PB: 
Six, but that did not mean that he never 
would. 

Malberton knelt before the door of 


2I'—pbs 
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the safe and began working at the com- 
bination. In his nervousness, his eager- 
ness to get The Thunderbolt away, he 
made a mistake and was forced to begin 
again, His hands were shaking as he 
worked at the knob. 

“Don’t play for time,” The Thunder- 
bolt advised him in a whisper. “My 
trigger finger is liable to grow nervous, 
you know, if you keep me waiting too 
long.” 

Malberton made no reply. Heaven 
knew he was doing his best, working as 
swiftly as he could. And finally he 
pulled the door of the safe open and 
stood to one side. 

“Take out the box!” The Thunder 
bolt commanded. 

Malberton took it out, As The Thun 
derbolt motioned, he carried it to the 
table. 

“Unlock it!’ 
dered. 

Malberton took a bunch of keys fron 
his pocket, selected one quickly, and 
unlocked the box. Then The Thunder 
bolt motioned for him to stand back, 
and he did, against the wall. The 
Thunderbolt looked at the contents of 
the box. l 


The Thunderbolt or 


It seemed to Francis Malber- 
ton that he took a long time at it. 

*“\ hundred thousand even,” The 
Thunderbolt shutting the lid of 


the box again. 


said, 


“And you'll leave me_ penniless,” 
Mlaberton whined. 
“As far as that is concerned— 


The Thunderbolt began. 

He stopped speaking suddenly, His 
head went up; he listened. From a dis- 
tance, so faint that it scarcely could be 
heard, came the sound of whistling, a 
single bar of a popular song repeated 
over and over again 

The Thunderbolt whirled toward the 
financier. 

“Sit down before that table!” he com- 
manded, “And you stay there until I 
return !”" 








Francis Malberton dropped into the 
chair. He had not heard the whistling, 
and he did not know how to interpret 
The Thunderbolt’s actions. He watched 
in fear and amazement as The Thun- 
derbolt picked up the box of bonds, 
put it beneath his left arm, and darted 
to the hall door and opened it. 


*“Remember—don't move!” he com- 
anded again. 
And then he 


ilently, 


went on into the hall, 
and Francis 
falberton remained in the chair star- 
ing at the open door. He wanted to 
close that door and bolt it, to shout for 


like a shadow, 


1 


help, to telephone the police, and 
ask whether the alarm had been ob- 
erved. But he did not dare make a 


move, 
The Thunderbolt hurried through 
the house and down into the basement 
He reached the window through which 
he had gained entrance, and there he 
stopped. From a greater distance came 

whistling again, but now the tune 
had been changed. The first had 
warned him—this told him that the 
house was surrounded. Saggs had done 
his work faithfully, and The Thunder- 
holt only hoped that he would do the 
rest as he had been ordered. 

Back into the house he hurried, up 
the stairs to the first floor, and crowded 
into a closet at one end of the hall. It 
was a tiny closet filled with old brooms, 
rags, cleaning preparations. The Thun- 
derbolt found it a tight fit and knew 
that it would be hot, but he had no 
choice for the present. He closed the 
door upon himself and waited, his au- 
tomatic held ready. 

There was silence for \nd 
then came the sharp ringing of a bell 
The Thunderbolt guessed that it was 
the bell of the front door 

Francis Malberton had been 
like a man stricken with paralysis. At 
the sound of the bell he sprang to his 
feet. His eyes were wide with terror. 
He remembered what The Thunderbolt 


a time 


+; 
Sitt ng 
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had commanded and sank back into his 
chair again. The old manservant would 
hear that bell and answer it. 

Again the bell pealed. Malberton 
licked at his dry lips and gripped the 
arms of the chair. Suddenly a burst 
of courage came to him. He got up 
and ran to the hall door. He snapped 
on the lights there. The Thunderbolt 
was not in sight. On the upper floor 
Malberton could hear the servant mov- 
ing around, preparing to answer the 
ring. 

Malberton hurried through the hall 
to the door. He fumbled with lock 
aml bolt, exclaiming wildly as_ he 
worked, and threw the door open. De- 
tective Martin Radner stepped inside, 
another detective and a couple of po- 
licemen in uniform behind him. 

Malberton gave a shout of delight 
and pawed at Radner’s arm. 

“The Thunderbolt!” he gasped. 

he’s been here 

“We got the signal. How long ago?” 

“He went just a minute before you 
rang the bell. He acted alarmed. May- 
be he heard you coming.” 

Malberton was leading the way to 
the library as he spoke. Inside, he 
pointed to the open safe. 

“He made me open it!” he cried. “He 
took a box—a box of bonds. They 
were intended for my creditors, I'm 
on the verge of bankruptcy. I want 
to get 

Detective Martin Radner silenced 
him with a gesture. He did not 
to hear the story of Francis Malberton’s 
financial affairs at the moment. Here 
was a hot trail, if Malberton spoke the 
truth. 

He darted to the telephone, and a 
moment later he had put in a call for 
the bloodhounds. He sent one of the 
officers outside to watch for their com- 
And then he turned to Malberton 


“He 








care 


ing, 


again 
“Calm yourself and talk sense!” Rad- 




















ner ordered. “You have nothing to be 
afraid of now.” 

There was a wealth of sarcasm in the 
detective’s voice, for Malberton was 
showing by every move and word what 
a craven he was. He dropped into the 
chair again, and Radner stood before 
him, his hands upon his hips. 

“So he just got away?” he asked. 

“Just a minute or so before the door- 


” 


bell rang.’ 

“How long had he been here” 

“I—I don’t know. He frightened me 
50.” 

“What did he say and do? 
he get in?” 

“T don’t know that. I had a feeling 
that somebody was watching me, and 
| turned around, He was standing back 
near that corner, and he had a pistol 


How did 


in his——’ 

“Well, what did he do?” 

“He threatened me. And then he 
forced me to open that safe, and he took 
the box of bonds. He seemed to know 
all about them—both the safe and the 
bonds. I—I don’t know that anybody 
knew about them, you see.” 

“\Vhat do you mean?” 

“Why, that’s a secret safe. Se 
there is another over there. He knew 
about that secret safe. And before | 
opened it he said that he had come to 
get the bonds. How he knew I had 
them, I cannot tell. I didn’t think any 
body knew.” 

“Buy them recently 7” 

‘Yes,” Malberton admitted. “My af 
fairs are ina bad way, I’ve been caught 
in the market and squeezed. I had 
about enough to get out clean, I thought. 
So I turned my property into good 
bonds, picking them up cheap here and 
there, getting ready to turn them over 
so those I have to pay could get their 
money quickly.” 

“Buy them all in one place?” 

“No—bought them wherever | could 
get them cheap, from men who needed 
money and had to sell at a sacrifice.” 
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“And who do you think could learn 
about that safe and the bonds?” Rad- 
ner wanted to know. 

“IT have no idea.” 

“What did The Thunderbolt look 
like ?” 

“Te was tall. He wore the hood and 
had gloves on his hands. [| couldn't 
tell much about him, And IT was fright 
ened——”’ 

“I suppose so,” Radner said. 
about his voice?” 

“Very peculiar; sort of a monotone.” 

“Disguised, of course,” said Radner. 
“We spoke once about young John 
Flatchley in connection with The Thun- 
derbolt,”’ Radner reminded him, “That 
was right after the second robbery. Re- 
member? Well:” 

“T couldn’t say it was Flatchley, and 
I wouldn’t say that it was not,” Malber 
ton declared. “His head and hands 


“How 


” 


were covered—— 

“Where did he zo?” 

“He went into the hall and turned 
toward the rear of the house. I didn’t 
hear a sound after that. And now my 
bonds are gone. [ll not be able to pa) 
those I owe 

“You can take time to consider tha 
later,” Detective Radner told him 
coldly, ‘‘Just now the thing is to catch 
The Thunderbolt, if it is possible, And 
if he is the man we think, we have 
him!” 

He turned toward the door as one 
of the uniformed officers hurried in 
from the hall 

“We've found where he got in, Rad 
ner,” he reported. “There is a base 
ment window open.” 

“Where is it?”’ 

“Rear of the 
plied. 

Detective Radner showed sudden ex- 
“Mr. Malberton, you wait 


house,” the officer re- 


citement. 
here,” he said. 

He beckoned the officer to follow him 
and hurried outside and around to the 


open window. On the way he picked 





up another policeman who had not been 
to the rear of the residence. 

“Smell anything unusual?’ Radner 
asked this man, 

“Something like perfume,” the 
trolman replied. “I got a whiff of it 
just as we came up.” 

“Great!” Radner exclaimed. 
I can’t smell it, because ] got my 
trils filled with it earlier in the 


ning, 


pa- 


“Great ! 
nos- 
vc 
I think we’ve got Mr. Vhunder- 
bolt! I wish they’d hurry with those 
dogs.” 

“Perfume trail, or something 
that?” one of the patrolmen asked. 

“Exactly!” Detective Radner replied. 
“If he was the man I think, he has left 
behind him a trail that the dogs can 
follow easily. And if they do follow 
it, he'll have one hard time explaining, 
believe me! And when the city learns 
the identity of The Thunderbolt 
Talk about sensations!” 

Detective Martin Radner was scarcely 
himself, and his brother officers noticed 
it and wondered. As a general thing 
Martin Radner did not indulge in en- 


"4 
lixe 


man! 


thusiasm, But thoughts of the possi- 
bility of catching The Thunderbolt 
caused him to forget his usual de- 


meanor. Radner was enthusiastic to 
a great degree, and he did not care who 
knew it. 

Suddenly he beckoned to one of the 
uniformed men. 

“While we're waiting,” he said, “it 
would be just as well to have a look 


through the house.” 


he man hurried out, but returned in 
a few minutes to say he had given the 


house a lookover and had found noth- 


ing. 

\When he had finished his report, the 
rat rrived. There was a quick con- 
m, and then Detective Radner 


hit | into the house again, to find 
Malherton’s old manservant with his 


‘We're taking the trail, Mr. Malber- 
with dogs,” Detective Radner re- 


ton 
tO], 
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ported. “You'd better shut that safe 
now. The Thunderbolt is done here, 
{ fancy. And don’t be frightened any 
more, We'll try to get back your bonds, 
it’s all over as far as you are concerned, 
so try to breathe normally again. I'l] 
let you know immediately if we catch 
him.” 

“But he threatened me!” Francis 
\Malberton “After you are 
he may come back and kill me!” 
Not a chance of that!’ Radner re- 
plied, laughing. “He is far from here, 
probably, and still going at a fair rate 
of speed. The Thunderbolt doesn't 
kill, He got the bonds he came for, 
and that settled it for him. But we are 
not done yet. He is liable to be dis- 
turbed before morning.” 

Detective Radner hurried from the 
house and around to the rear of the 
building, where the dogs were ready 
to take the trail. He left one patrol- 
man at the front of the residence with 
orders to remain there half an hour or 
so, sent the other uniformed men back 
to their beats or the station house, and 
took the trail after the dogs with one 
other detective. 

The dogs led the way to the alley 
and along it to the nearest street. They 
seemed to have no difficulty in following 
the scent. They turned up the avenue. 
Detective Martin Radner’s eyes  glis- 
In that direction was the apart- 
ment house where John Flatchley had 
his suite. 


gasped. 
gone, 


“ 


tened. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A NARROW ESCAPE. 
ALBERTON’S aged manservant 


had communicated to his wife the 
intelligence that The Thunderbolt had 
robbed their master, and she had re- 
turned to her bed because of a headache, 
and she her husband 
could attend to Malberton in his fit 
of fright better than she could, 
The financier had waved a 


because knew 


hand 


weakly toward the carafe on the table, 














ere, 
any 
nds, 
led, 

l'll 
itch 








and the manservant poured him a glass 
of water and watched him gulp it down, 

“This is terrible—terrible,”’ Maiber- 
ton said, moaning. 

He began gathering up the papers on 
the table before him, putting them into 
bundles and wrapping twine around 
then. He staggered with them to the 
secret safe, locked them in, and returned 
the wall panels to their proper places. 

Returning to the chair, Francis Mal- 
berton collapsed into it, while the serv- 
ant stood by, waiting to be of what as 
sistance he could. 

“Terrible—terrible !” 
peated and gasped. 

“Can 1 get you anything, sir?” 

“Nothing now. Wait a few minutes, 
and then- I'll go up to bed. I wish they 
had left a lot of officers around the 
place. I'll never be able to sleep after 
this—never! J may as well— 

The servant, who was watching him 
closely, saw a look of horror come into 


Malberton re- 


1 


master’s face, saw his eyes bulge, 
ywer jaw sag, his face turn from 
red to white. Francis Malberton began 
ing like a dying man. His gaze 
terror was directed across the room 
Instinectively the servant shivered as 
turned his head. <A little exclama- 
tion escaped his lips, but it was a very 
little one. And then he, too, leaned 
against the table with his eyes bulging 


and his breath coming in little gasps. 


for The Thunderbolt stood there in 
the doorway, his automatic held ready. 
“] never signaled the police-— | 

I " Malberton began mouthing 


a hoarse whisper. 

“Of course you did, but what of it?” 
The Thunderbolt asked. “I am not go 

to shoot you just now, you coward. 
ou’re a brave man when it comes to 
caling money from widows and or 
phans and clerks and stenographers, but 
you're not much of a man when you 
meet another man face. to face, are 


your 


“Where 


where did you come from? 
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I thought—I supposed you-—— They 
were after you-———” 

“They are chasing away across the 
city, 1 believe, on some sort of silly 
trail,’ The Thunderbolt said. “I simply 
hid in a closet and waited until they 
had gone. You see, I had not con- 
cluded my business with you.” 

You got the bonds——” 

“Oh, yes, I got the bonds,” The 
Thunderbolt acknowledged. “But that 
was only half of it, you see.” 

‘So you're going to kill me!” 

“{ may, if you don’t talk in whis- 
pers,” The Thunderbolt said. “I'd hate 
to waste a cartridge on vou, but if | 


“c 


were forced—— 

“What—what do you want, then?” 

“Another box.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You have an old box lined with 
purple plush,” The Thunderbolt told 
him. 

“NCS; 


in the family for 


\n old thing that has been 
renerations,” the finan- 
cier replied, his eyes bulging again. “! 
keep a few trinkets in it—a few bits 
of old-fashioned jewelry that belonzed 


to my mother. Surely you don’t want 


that °” 

“Tt do not make a practice of stealing 
especially when they are 
’ The Thunder 


I'd better 


heirloom 
worth but a few dollars,’ 
bolt said. ‘‘However, I think 
take a look at the box.” 


But it 1s valueless— 

“And J am not inclined to waste much 
time about it,” The Thunderbolt inter 
rupted He took a step forward and 
raised the automatic, Malberton shrank 
baek into the chair, and the aged ser: 
ant gave a gasp of terror 

“T--T’ll get it!’ Malberton said 

He got out of the chair and staggered 
across the room to the ate the old 


safe this time, the one in plain sight. 
Kneeling before it, he worked the com 
bination. 


out the old box and carried it back to 
the table 


He opened the safe and took 
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“Nothing but some old-fashioned 
jewelry that wouldn’t bring a hundred 
dollars,” he muttered. “Surely you can 
leave me these few keepsakes when you 
have already taken a fortune in bonds.” 

“Open it!” The Thunderbolt com- 
manded. 

Francis Malberton 
catch and opened the box. It 
even locked. 

“Just a few keepsakes 
cier whispered. 





touched a little 
was not 


” the finan- 
“Do you take me for an idiot?” The 
Thunderbolt asked. “Do you think ] 
would be here now, risking liberty, if 
there was nothing in that box except 
a few keepsakes 7” 
‘“There—you 
“T see the keepsakes,”’ The Thunder- 


can see.” 


bolt said. ‘And I see, also, that the 
box has a rather thick bottom. Sup- 
pose, Mr. Malberton, that you cease 


wasting time and open the secret bot- 
tom of the box.” 

“What?” Malberton cried. 

“Did you think nobody knew your 
secret?” The Thunderbolt 
‘Faced with ruin, because of a swindle, 
knowing you would have to make resti- 
tution, you planned to swindle your 
further—and fool the courts, 
also. I have been watching you for 
some time, Malberton. You got rid of 
all your property except this old house 
and a few worthless vacant lots. You 
turned the money into bonds, and you 
were ready to make away with them, 
then go into bankruptcy, get cleared, 
and then unearth the bonds and live 
like a king on them, But I got the 
bonds!’ 


aske¢ 1. 


victims 


” 


“Yes, but these keepsakes—— 
“Oh, you didn’t put all your money 
in bonds,’ The Thunderbolt said. ‘‘You 
were afraid that they might be discov- 
ered or traced, and that you'd be forced 
to disgorge them. So you bought, here 
and there, unset diamonds.” 
“VYou—you-——” Malberton cried. 
“Keep your voice down, please! You 
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bought unset gems, and you put them 
into the bottom of that old box. You 
expected to get away with that box no 
matter what happened. But you are 
not going to, Mr. Malberton. Open 
the bottom of the box.” 

“No, no! They’re all I have!” 

“Open the box!” The Thunderbolt 
repeat d. 

His eyes glittered through the slits 
in the hood; the automatic was raised 
again until it Malberton's 
heart. The menace was more than Mal- 
berton could endure. 
touched a spring, and the false bottom 
of the box flew open. 

Fven the old servant gasped his 
prise. There in the false bottom, on 
the purple plush, were scintillating 
stones that caught the light and flashed 
it back in flakes of flame. 

The Thunderbolt chuckled. 
and easy to market,”’ he said. 
a good night’s work for me, Malberton. 
And now you are broke, as you would 
have persons believe.” 

“Who are you?” 
whirling toward him. 
know °” 

“T have been watching you, I said. 
I knew of your crooked deal, and knew 
that you’d be caught, that there would 
be an attempt made on the part of your 
dupes to foree restitution. When you 
began disposing of good income-bearing 
property at the market I began watching 


covered 


He gave a sob, 


sur- 


“ 


Unset, 


“This is 


Malberton cried, 
“How did you 


closer. I knew you were buying bonds, 
knew that you were buying unset 
stones.” 


“But how did you know where | was 
keeping them?’ Malberton’s curiosits 
was getting the better of his fear. 

“On four different nights,” replied 
The Thunderbolt, “I 
you sat at this table. ] 


watched 
watched from 


you 


that window in the corner. The shade 
is an inch short. It might have paid 


you, Malberton, if you had bought a 
new shade for that window. I saw you 
put diamonds in this box. A man al- 














ways feels secure in his own house, and 
grows careless, That is what you did, 
Malberton. I don’t want the old box 
—but I'll take the diamonds.”’ 

Malberton whimpered. The 
derbolt took another step forward. 
there came a voice from the door. 

“That’s far enough! Put ‘em up!” 

The Thunderbolt whirled. In the 
hall door stoed a patrolman, his revolver 
held ready for instant use. 

“So you watched him through the 
window, did you?” the excited and 
elated officer said. “Good enough! I 
watched you from the same place and 
came in to take a hand in the game. 
Radner left me around here for half 
an hour or so, and it was a good thing. 
Where Radner has chased to I don’t 
know—but you’re my meat, Mr, Thun 
derbolt !” 

“Am I?” The Thunderbolt asked. 

“And [ll plug you the first move you 
make!” the patrolman said. ‘So don't 
Drop that automatic! 


Thun- 
But 


try any tricks! 
Drop it!” 

he Thunderbolt hesitated a moment 
and then dropped the weapon, It struck 
the rug at Malberton’s feet. 

“Kick it this way, Mr. Malberton,” 
the patrolman ordered. 

Che financier, still shaking with ter- 
ror, managed to kick the automatic at 
least off the rug, where The Thunder- 
bolt could not get it quickly. 

“You and your servant get those 
cords off the porticres, while ] keep 


on this bird,” the officer ordered 


an eye 
next. ‘“‘Be quick about it! We'll get 
im securely bound, and then we'll strip 
ff that hood and see what The Thun- 


derbolt looks like. Get the cords!” 

\lalberton and the 
across the room to get them, both 
bling, both wondering what would hap- 
pen to the policeman who had dared 
confront The Thunderbolt. But a uni- 
form has a strong appeal, and Malber- 


} 
hurried 


servant 


trem- 


ton began to lose some of his fear. 
Yet the capture of 


The Thunderbolt 
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would not be to his advantage, Malber- 
ton realized. He did not know how 
much of the low conversation the po- 
liceman had heard. He was afraid that 
he would not be able to save his dia- 
monds, if the fact was known that he 
possessed them, but perhaps he could 
arrange to keep some of them for him 


self. And if he could get hold of that 
box of bonds he could remove at least 


a share of them before the box was 
turned over to his creditors. 

He fumbled with the cords, the old 
servant trying to help him, both of them 
so nervous that they scarcely could un- 
fasten the knots and get the cords loose. 
The policeman did not remove his 
glance from The Thunderbolt; and The 
Thunderbolt stood straight in front of 
the table, his hands raised above his 
his head, his eyes glittering through the 
slits in his hood. He made no move; 
he did not attempt to speak a word. 

But he was doing a great deal of 
rapid thinking. He was remembering 
that, to the world at large, he was John 
Flatchley, scion of a well-known and 
highly-respected family, and that his 
capture would mean instant disgrace, 
perhaps a long term in prison, and the 
broken heart of Agnes Larimer! 

He watched the policeman closely, 
and once he glanced quickly toward the 
doorway where Malberton and the ser 
The police- 
man seemed to be a man of some brain 
and unusually watchful, The Thunder 
bolt supposed that it was because of 
I rewards that had been offered 


ant were getting the cords. 


the big 
for his capture. 

\nd he must prevent the capture, | 
told himself. This was a crisis where 
a great effort had to be made. It was 

r to run a risk than to stand effort- 
less and allow them to bind his arms 


bett 


and legs and carry him away to police 
b , I 

No man ever must lool 

hood of The Thunderbolt 


the countenance of John 


Lan sl ee 
headquarters. 
behind the 
and find 


Flatchley. 
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One thing the policeman in the door- 
way did not know—The Thunderbolt 
had another automatic in a sling be- 
neath. his left arm, inside his coat. The 
coat was not buttoned now, but there 
was danger for The Thunderbolt in 
making a sudden move for the pistol. 
The policeman refused to grow care 
less even for the necessary fraction of 





a second, 

“My arms are tired!” The Thunder- 
bolt said suddenly, in a hoarse voice, 

“T suppose so,” the policeman as- 
sented. “Well, lower the elbows a few 
inches and rest them, but don’t make 
any other sort of move, unless you're 
eager to end things without a trial.” 

Che Thunderbolt lowered his elbows. 
That made things a bit better, but they 


were not good enough yet. And now 
the trembling Francis Malberton and 
his servant had unfastened the cords 


and were advancing across the room. 

“Tere they are,’’ Malberton said. 

“Good enough!” the policeman re- 
plied. “Go over and tie his feet to- 
gether first. Be sure to tie them well. 
And then we'll lower his arms and lash 
them behind him, and then we'll take 
off that hood and have a look at his face. 
His feet first. He 
speed, and I'd like to see him live up 
to it with his feet tied.” 

“J— Perhaps you'd better do it,” 
Malberton said, 

“Do it yourself—you and your serv- 
ant,” the policeman said. “I am going 
to stand right here ready for business 
until feet are We've got 

‘he Thunderbolt, and we want to keep 
him, Hurry with the work!” 

Francis Malberton 
looked at The Thunderbolt and caught 
the But 


he went across the room with the serv- 


rece ord fi r 


1 
llaS a 


those tied, 


shuddered as he 
, : 
ominous glitter of his eyes. 


ants at his heels, and approached the 


prisoner, holding the cords awkwardly. 

“Go to it!” the policeman commanded 
“He won't make any funny moves while 
I’ve got him covered.” 
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Malberton seemed to have a moment 
of courage. He hurried to The Thun- 
derbolt’s side, and the servant went 
around the table and to the other side. 
Malberton tossed a cord behind The 
Thunderbolt, and both he and the sery- 
ant knelt to wrap it around the pris- 
oner's legs and tie it there. 

Che Thunderbolt knew that now was 
the time to act. If he delayed a few 
seconds longer it would be too late. And 
suddenly he decided to make a move. 
He sprang backward and dropped. He 
pushed Francis Malberton in front of 
him, the servant to one 
At the same instant the policeman fired, 
but the shot went over The Thunder- 
bolt’s head and crashed into the wall. 

He held the shot, for The 
Chunderbolt had acted with a speed 
the The latter 
had whipped the automatic from be- 
neath his left arm, one sheet of flame 
had come from it, and the single in- 


shov ed side, 
second 


engendered by crisis. 


candescent light over the table had 
ceased its usefulness. 
The room was in darkness. ‘The 


fhunderbolt kicked at the servant again 
and caused him to howl with pain, Ile 
Malberton aside. The police- 
man was confronted with half a dozen 
noises in the dark and dared not fire 
for fear of hitting Malberton or the 
servant, 

Quickly The Thunderbolt’s hand went 
up, and he got the old plush box. The 
diamonds were scooped out; they found 
their way into one of The Thunderbolt’s 
pockets. And then he crept swiftly to 
the wall and along it to the door. 

“Turn on lights, Malberton— 
quick!” the policeman cried. “Aren't 

Speak—let me know 


t ssed 


tne 


there any more: 
where you are!” 

But francis Malberton found himself 
tricken momentarily dumb. He was 
atraid to speak, afraid that The Thun- 
derbolt was near him, would hear him 
and locate him, and take a terrible re- 
The servant groaned. 


nge. 

















“Where are you, Malberton?” the 
policeman cried again. 

Then a flash of light split the dark- 
The officer had his electric torch 


ness. 
out. It revealed the servant and Mal- 
berton. And before the policeman 


could sweep it the rest of the way over 
the room, a blow descended upon him, 
and he groaned and toppled forward, 
the torch going out. The Thunderbolt 
had struck once with the butt of the 
automatic, and he had struck the proper 
The policeman would not take an 
interest in events for several minutes. 

Into the hall The Thunderbolt dashed 
silently. He got the box of bonds from 
the closet and went on into the base- 
ment. Through the window he crawled, 
and for a moment he crouched at the 
side of the house to make that 
there were no officers there. Then he 
darted across the rear lawn to the alley. 

Through the dark alley he hurried 
to the nearest street. In the last patch 
of darkness he removed his hood and 
gloves and stowed them away in the 
pockets meant for them. Then, with 
the box of bonds beneath his arm, he 
hurried up the street, keeping to the 
shadows as much as possible, watching 
ahead for pedestrians, He did not care 
to be recognized. 

Hle came to a small park and hurried 
across it beneath the trees. Now he 
came to a boulevard that was in almost 
total darkness save at the street inter- 
sections. Along it he hurried, and pres- 
ently he turned into another alley and 
crept along close to a high brick wall. 
Ile came to a gate, stopped for a mo- 
ment to listen, and then opened the gate 
and slipped inside another rear yard. 

He did not stop to rest, for this thing 
had been timed closely, and he had lost 


Malberton 


spot. 


sure 


time at the house be- 


SO 


cause of the policeman. Once more he 
and 
more he crept to the rear of a residence. 


It was the home of the 


adjusted his hood gloves; once 


district at- 


torney ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 
SURRENDERED LOOT, 


HE district attorney was a vigorous 
man physically and mentally; he 
was one of the tribe who use sleeping 
porches. The Thunderbolt had taken 
the trouble to ascertain a great many 
things about the district attorney. He 
knew that his bedchamber could be en 
tered easily, and the sleeping porch ex 
tended from it; also that the servants 
in the house slept on the third floor 
in the rear; also that the district attor- 
ney'’s wife, and his daughter of twenty, 
slept in another wing in apartments lav- 
ishly furnished. 

For the district attorney was a 
wealthy man, and had been all his life. 
Despite that fact he had applied himself 
to the law like a penniless student and 
had worked as hard to succeed. He 
filled his office with care, though he 
could have lived an easy life with no 
worries at all. 

Secure in his own position, the dis- 
trict attorney could not be influenced by 
wealthy men, and his work had been 
impartial and fair. The Thunderbolt 
banked a great deal on that now. As 
John Flatchley, The Thunderbolt knew 
the district attorney well. They be- 
longed to the same clubs and often 
played golf together. But The Thun- 
derbolt had no fear of being recog- 
nized. 

The Thunderbolt made his entrance 
through a window that had been left 
open a few inches, Inside, he stopped 
for a moment to listen and then went 
silently across the room to the door that 
opened into the sleeping porch. 

I The 


Behind lis hood Thunderbolt 


grinned. The district attorney wa 
stretched on his back, snoring, ; he made 
anything but a dignified picture. De- 
side the head of the bed was a little 


table, and on the table were documents 
ding light still burning. 
rbolt guessed that the dis- 


and a little rea 


Phe Thunde 
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trict attorney had dropped asleep with- 
out turning off the light. 

Stepping to the side of the bed The 
Thunderbolt shook the official roughly. 
district attorney grunted and 
opened his eyes, rubbed at them with 
his fists, and then sat up in the bed, 
startled rather than afraid. 

“Take it easy!” The Thunderbolt ad- 
vised. “No harm is coming to you un- 
less you attempt to cause harm to me.” 

“Who——” 

“Tam The Thunderbolt. 
vou have heard of me?” 

The district attorney had. He 
grunted his surprise again and started 
to get out of the bed. 

“As you were!” The Thunderbolt 
told him. “Kindly remain seated, sir, 
and listen. I have not come to rob you.” 

“Um!” the district attorney grunted. 

But the sleep was out of his eyes 
and he realized his situation. He 
The Thunderbolt closely, but 
The Thunderbolt was standing back a 


"| he 





I dare say 


now, 


ont } 
Wa hed 


hort distance, and the reading light 
did not reveal him well. The district 


“4 . 1 . + - ] . . st + 
attorney knew better than to adjust 
git 


“Well, what 


puUy. 


is it?” he asked snap- 


» your office 
srbolt said chuckling. 


“You are not talking t 
bov,” The 


Pay attention to what I 
it will be food 


CPhunde 
have to 


say, 


for thought, and 


undoubtedly it will please you.” 
‘I’m listening.” 
\nd sit as you are, without 


mov- 
*? The Thunderbolt warned. 
do you a favor, and it 
> nice if 
1 call the police.” 


eOUy I 
VV 4 


you tried to shoot 


know 
Tha Dt 


ot ihe big 51x, 


“Ves. 


Malberton, one 
of course 2” 


lrancis 


Go on.’ 

“Malberton has perpetrated another 
swindle, and this time he was not care- 
ful. A howl has been raised. He will 
be forced to make restitution.” 
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“T know all about it—have been in- 
vestigating it.” 

“Good enough!” said The Thunder- 
bolt. “For some time past Malberton 
has been disposing of property and 
making false entries on his books. With 
a great deal of the money he purchased 
It was his intention 
to hide these bonds and go through 
bankruptcy, claiming that his fortune 
had gone in bad speculation, His cred- 
itors would get very little, and after 
the court discharged him he would have 
the bonds, you see.” 

“This is interesting,” the district at- 
torney said. 

\ short time ago I got the bonds!” 
“You stole them from Malberton?” 
“I did. They are in this box—a hun- 

dred thousand dollars’ worth of them. 
[ am going to leave them with you.” 

“What's the idea?” 

“{ want his poor dupes to get a 
share of their money back,” The Thun- 
derbolt replied. “I leave these bonds 
here, and you can do with them as you 


negotiable bonds. 





please. Of course, you will know offi- 
cially tl Malberton has this much, and 
cannot hide them now. He would not 


be able to make an explanation.” 

the district attorney said. 
nu after that swindler for some 
‘ould get my 


it reat re 


1 
ive vee 


time, but never hands on 





him, But I don’t understand this. How 
does it happen that you are so altru- 
istic? Why not keep the bonds for 
yourself 7” 

“Oh, I got mine! Malberton had a 
large quantity of unset diamonds, 
and [ am keeping those. But you can 
have the bonds and force Malberton to 
give them to his dupes.” 

‘ll do that, all right. But I am 
not in the habit of making deals wit 
crooks,” the district attorney said. “I 


admire this act of yours, but you are 

a criminal, wanted by the authorities, 

and-——" 
‘And 


The 


you’d nab me if you could,” 
interrupted 


“But 


Thunderbolt 








you can’t. If you make a wrong move 
we'll lose an eminent district attorney.” 
“You’ve never killed yet, it is said.” 
“Perhaps because I have not been 
forced to do so,” The Thunderbolt re- 
plied. “And you are not sure that I’d 
not if circumstance compelled me. So 
you are going to behave and do exactly 
as I say.’ 
“You seem quite sure of it.” 
“T am,” The Thunderbolt replied. 
“T notice that you talk like a man of 


some culture.” 

“Not all criminals are illiterate,” The 
Thunderbolt observed. ‘“‘I’d like to re- 
main here for a time and talk with you, 
since you are a well-educated man your- 
self, but it is time I should be going. 
I’ve done what I came to do. Here is 
the box of bonds on the floor.” 

“And now what?” the district attor- 
ney asked, 

‘Now you are to get out of bed, hold- 
ing your hands above your head, and 
follow me into this room adjoining.” 

The district attorney did so, and The 
Thunderbolt watched him carefully and 
menaced him with the automatic. The 
‘Thunderbolt backed through the door- 
way, and the district attorney followed 
at a distance of a few feet. 

“Stop there!” The Thunderbolt or- 
dered suddenly. ‘‘T can see you plainly 
because of the light on the sleeping 
porch, but you cannot see me very well. 
[ am going to back to the window and 
get through it. It is quite dark outside 
As soon as I am gone you may make 
all the noise you please. But not a 
move until I go!” 

Ife darted swiftly to the window 
through which he had entered the house, 
and there he stood for a moment, while 
the district attorney remained in the 
doorway, his hands held high above his 
head. 

“Officially I'd like to put my ha 
on you,” the district attorney said. ‘ 
personally I hope you get away.’ 
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“Oh, I'll get away!” 

“If you must steal, confine your ef- 
forts to high-class swindlers, as you 
have been doing.” 

“IT intend to do so,’. The Thunder 
bolt said. 

The district attorney could hear him 
chuckling again. And then The Vhu 
derbolt dropped suddenly through th 
window and ran. The district attorne 
hurried across the room. Outside wa 
the black night. He could not tell 
which direction The Thunderbolt 
gone 

Out in the alley and safe, The Thu 
derbolt removed his hood and glove 


hi 


once more and stowed them awa 
Then he hurried on to the street. 
He had a distance of four block 


go before he could reach home \nd 


he knew that he was a bit later than 
he should have been. He had bee: 
delayed by the policeman at Malherton’s, 
and he had talked too long with the 
district attorney. He wondered whetly 
Saggs had carried out all his order 
carefully, whether Saggs had reached 
home. 

Once he was obliged to dart inside a 
yard and crouch against the bole of 
tree because a patrolman Was conn 
along the street. The Thunderbolt dic 
not wish to be seen without his hood. 
He did not want it known that John 
Flatchley had left his rooms after re 
turning to them, following the silver 
wedding reception. 

After the patrolman had passed The 
Thunderbolt went into the street aya 


and hurried the remainder of the di 
tance. He turned into the alley an 


at 


e@ anartme! 


{ 
1 ? 1 


approached the rear 
house. Trom the a 
see whether the lights were on in hi 
rooms. 

He went through the tradesmen’s en- 
trance and hurried to the 
Into it he crawled and reached for the 
knot of rope at the bottom, that served 
as a cable. He pulled in a bit of slack 


dumb-waiter. 
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and tugged, and the dumb-waiter com- 
menced moving upward, 

Presently he came to his own apart- 
ment. The door of the dumb-waiter 
shaft was open an inch or so, The 
Thunderbolt slipped out,closed the door, 
and hurried across the dark kitchenette. 
Into the hall he went and stopped at the 
door of a room. 
he whispered sharply. 

The door was opened immediately. 

“Here, boss!” Saggs said. 

“How long have you been home?” 

“Almost an hour. Gosh, boss, you 
had me worried! IT never knew you to 
be late before. I-—I was afraid 

“Undressed ?” 

“In my pajamas, boss.” 

[f we are paid a visit——” 
In the front hall 
one was at 





Saggs! 





“Good. 

Ee ceased speaking. 
a buzzer sounded. Some 
the door. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


tHE CREAM OF THE JEST. 
ask <n Sages!’ The Thunderbolt 
spered. “Don’t go for a cou- 
ple oF minutes, and stall until I show 
up.” 


} 

“All right, boss.’ 

The Thunderbolt darted into his own 
bedroom and snapped on a small light. 
He glanced first at the bed (j0od 
Sagys! Saggs had taken the trouble 

» that would look 
ugh a man been sleeping 


bed so it 
had 


to muss uf 
as th 
there 
Not a second was lost. The oan 
derbolt stripped off his clothes and put 
a receptacle beneath the floor, 
stence of which even Sages did 
not know. The diamonds i 
the po ket of the coat The hood, the 
automatic, he electric 
torch went into the hole, also. 
\nd then The Thunderbolt got 
jamas with a speed that would 
ereen 


them in 
the exi 
remained 
gloves, the and t 
into 
his pa 
have made a metropolitan fireman 
with envy. He darted to the dressing 


table and looked into the mirror, He 
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mussed his hair, dusted white powder 
over his face quickly, and as quickly 
wiped it off. Back to the bed he ran, 
and into it he got. It must be warm, 
of course, as though a sleeper had just 
crept from it, 

Saggs had answered the third ring of 
the buzzer. He opened the door ona 
crack and peered out. Detective Martin 
Radner stood there, with another offi- 
cer at his back. Saggs knew him by 
sight, but Radner did not know Saggs. 

“Mr. Flatchley’s room?” Radner 
asked. 

Yes, sir.” 


“T am an officer,” Radner said, show- 
ing his shield. “ Who are your” 

“Mr. Flatchley’s valet, sir.’ 

“Ts Mr. Flatchley in?” 

“Why, yes, sir!” said Saggs. “He 
is in bed, sir.” 

“T want to him.”’ 

“But, sir——” Saggs protested. 

At that moment John  Flatchley 


opened the door of his bedroom and 
stood in it, yawning. 
“What is it, Saggs?” he asked. 
“An officer, sir.”’ 
“Let him in, Sages 
“Yes, sir,” said Saggs. He stepped 
back and bowed, and Radner and the 
other detective stepped through the 
short hall and into the big living room. 


There stood John 


Flatchley, in his 


pajamas, yawning, his hair rumpled, 
eyes evidently heavy with sleep. Rad- 
ner could look through the open door 


and see the bed, with the covers thrown 


back and the pillows mussed. 

“Detective Radner!’ Flatchley ex- 
claimed. ‘“\Vhat brings you here at 
this unearthly hour?” 


“We were passing the place, and I 


thought I saw somebody climbing up 
to your balcony,” Radner said. “T 
thought possibly you were having a 
visit from a burglar.” 

Flatehley felt like laughing at the 


other’s clumsy explanation of the call, 
1 ] z : 
but he did not. 

















“Heavens!” he gasped. “Saggs, turn 
on all the lights, and we'll take a look 
around.” 

“Ves, sir,” said Saggs. 

And when the lights were on, John 
Flatchley led the way, and they went 
entirely through the apartment, Detec- 
tive Martin Radner with his eyes very 
much open. But the detective saw noth- 
ing that aroused his suspicion, 

“Must have been mistaken,” he 
grunted, when they had returned to 
the living room 

“Glad you aroused us, at any rate, 
Flatchley replied. “Shows that the po- 
lice are on the job. Saggs, get the gen- 
tlemen some refreshments and cigars.” 

Saggs went back to the kitchenette to 
get what had been ordered. Safe be- 
hind the door, he grinned. He opened a 
bottle of grape juice and got out some 
glasses and a box of cigars and evena 
plate of sandwiches that had been in- 
tended for Flatchley himself. He car- 
ried the tray to the living room and 
put it on the table, then hurried for Mr. 
Flatchley’s dressing gown, helped him 
into it, and excused himself and re- 
tired, But he listened from behind the 
door of the bedroom 

“The Thunderbolt has been at work 
again,” Detective Martin Radner said, 
watching Flatchley closely as he 
munched at a sandwich. 

“Indeed? What has the fellow done 
this time?” 

“Tle got at Francis Malberton.” 

“Robbed old Malberton, eh?" Flatch- 
ley said. “Well, he can spare it, I sup- 


pose.” 


“T don’t know. Malberton made a 
howl to me that he was about broke. 
The Thunderbolt got a box filled with 
ner f ec tly good bonds.’ 


“Nothing small about the fellow, 


Flatchley said. 
“And we trailed him h dogs.” 
“Um! Catch him?’ 
“Not yet,”’ said Radner 
ing, 


is face flush- 
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“You don’t mean to say that you 
trailed the beggar to this neghborhood ?” 

“We did not, no! It was a peculiar 
trail, too. The dogs trailed easily, be- 
cause of a perfume The Thunderbolt 
had on.” 

“Perfume? Imagine that!” 

“It was a queer trail,” Detective Rad- 
ner admitted. “It led us a couple of 
miles up and down streets and across 
lawns. Once it approached the hom: 
of another rich man, and we though 
maybe we'd catch The Thunderbolt 
working there. But just before i 
reached the house the trail went aw: 
again, down another street, and acros 
a couple of vacant lots.” 

“The Thunderbolt must be a pedes 
trian,” Flatchley commented 

“We came to the end of the trai! 
finally, at the entrance to a hous 

“And you didn’t catch him?” 

“We did not!’ Radner said. “The 
trail ended there, But The Thunder- 
bolt was not there. And then we dis- 
covered that we had not been trailing 
him at all.” 

“How is that?” 

“T telephoned headquarters, and | 
found that The Thunderbolt had paid 
a second visit to Malberton after we 
had taken the trail. He got a bunch 
of unset diamonds the second trip. And 
one of our men almost got him, but 
The Thunderbolt played some trick and 
got away. And after that he paid a 
visit to the district attorney—only a 
short time ago. The district aitorne 
had just informed headquarters when 
I phoned.” 

“Fancy a crook paying a visit to the 


district attornev!”  Flatchley said. 


“Radner, this Thunderbolt is too cleve 
for you!” 
“Think so?’ Radner said, as if he 


narled the words. ‘He’s clever, Ill 
admit. But I'll get him yet.’ 

“Be a feather in your cap if you 
do,” Flatchley commented. “Some re- 
ward, too, I understand.” 
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“T'll get him!’ Radner declared 
again. “He played some sort of trick 
on me to-night. He had help, too. But 
I'll get him—and don’t you forget it!” 

“Please me to read about it in the 
papers when you do,” Flatchley said. 
“Have another sandwich?” 

But Detective Radner did 
for another sandwich. He left with 
his comrade almost at once. As Saggs 
reappeared in the living room again 
The Thunderbolt put finger to lips to 
command silence. He suspected Detec- 
tive Martin Radner of listening just 
outside the door. 

“What do you think of that, Saggs?” 
The Thunderbolt said in tones loud 
enough to be heard in the hall, “Robbed 
Mir. Malberton! Got bonds and dia- 
This Thunderbolt chap has 
nerve, Saggs.” 

“Yes, sir,’ Saggs said. 

“He goes around gathering fortunes 
i seems to me. I certainly 
iope he visit us, Saggs. 
| haven’t a great deal, but I’d hate to 
lose what I have.” 

“Certainly, sir,” said Saggs. 

“Think [’ll go back to bed. Was hav- 
ing a good sleep, confound it! What 


not care 


nionds ! 


with ease, it 


doesn’t 


time is it, Saggs?” 
“Four o'clock, sir.” 
“Then you let me sleep this morning 
understand? I've got a golf match 
this afternoon with the district attor- 
ney.”’ 
“Ves, sir, 
The Thunderbolt passed into the bed- 


” 


Sages said. 


room, and Saggs snapped out the living- 
followed, closing the 
Thunderbolt 


room lights and 
door carefully. The was 
sitting on the side of the bed, chuckling. 

“Saggs, that was great!” he said, in 
a whisper. “Got home just in time, 
didn’t I?” 

“You sure did, boss. I was 
stiff for a time. If you'd been half 
an hour later-—— 

“But I wasn’t. 


You should see 


scared 


” 


Ids. 


ul 
got, 


Our luck still h 
the diamonds | 





Saggs. When they are marketed they'll 
go a long way toward refunding the 
The Big Six. One more 
man on our list, Saggs, and then our 
work is done.” 

‘You sure had me worried, boss.” 

“And now I want a report from you. 
[ didn’t catch all of it from what Rad- 
ner said. I told you to make a long 
trail, and end it in front of the house 
of some respectable citizen.” 

“And I sure obeyed orders, boss,’ 
Saggs said. 

“\WVell, tell me about it!” 

“After you'd got into that Malberton 
house, boss, I put on those shoes and 
trailed from the basement window to 
a tree about halfway to the alley wall 
I got up into the tree. 
and down the alley and watch the few 
light spots, and I could see out into the 


victims of 


I could see up 


street.” 

“Ah, a good position of advantage.” 
“And there I 
waited and watched. And I was sure 
the cops sneakin’ up 


‘Sure,” said Saggs. 
surpris¢ d to see 
on the house.” 
“It surprised me, too. Old Malber- 
ton touched off 


of alarm.” 


must have some sort 

“So I gave you the signal, boss, and 
then kept quiet in the tree. They crept 
up and surrounded the house, and then 
I slipped down from the tree and got 
into the alley, and slipped along that 
to the Then I went ahead and 
made the trail. I knew I'd have plenty 
Radner would have to tele 


street 


of time 
phone for the dogs.” 
The Thunderbolt. 


boss, 


“Certainly,” said 
“But worried me, because | 
knew you didn’t have time to get out 
of the house. I was hopin’ that you'd 
be able to hide where they wouldn’t find 

and get out after they put the 
dogs on the trail.’ 

“Which is precisely what I did, Saggs. 
minds run in the same channel.” 
ahead makin’ the trail, 
street and down 


you, 


Great 
“So | 


boss. J] 


went 


went up one 























another, and cut across lots and through 
alleys, and fussed around in a park a 
while. I certainly fixed up a hot trail 
for those dogs, and I knew I was goin’ 
faster than they could follow.” 

“And where did you lead them, 
Sages?” 

“T remembered what you had said, 
boss. So I went to the mayor's house, 
but turned away just before I got there. 
And then I went to within a block of 
police headquarters and turned away 
again.” 

The Thunderbolt chuckled. “That 
must have puzzled our friend Radner,” 
he said. 

“He ain’t any friend of mine. And 
then I came back into this part of 
town, boss, and circled away from the 
boulevard toward the west.” 

“Good boy !” 

“I thought it was about time to quit, 
then, and that maybe that perfume stuff 
would be gettin’ cold. So I hurried to 
the place I had in mind, went right to 
the side door, and there I sat down and 
took off my shoes, rewrapped them 
carefully, and put on the others I was 
carryin’. Then I took out that little 
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squirter thing and squirted ammonia 
over the bottoms of my trousers, like 
you said. And then I got away from 
there and hurried home.” 

“Good job, too!” The Thunderbolt 
commented. “A merry jest—and De- 
tective Martin Radner is worried stiff 
over it. I have an idea that he still 
suspects me. A good joke! But whose 
house did you end the trail at, Saggs. 
That is the cream of the jest.” 

“Why, it was the house of the chief 
of police,’ Saggs said, grinning. 

The Thunderbolt threw back his head 
and laughed, dropped back on the bed, 
and crushed his face into a_ pillow; 
Saggs could see his shoulders heaving 

This continued for nearly a minute, 
and then The Thunderbolt controlled 
his merriment and sat up again. 

“Great work!” he said. “If our last 
little adventure is as successful I'll be 
grateful. Saggs¥’ 

“What is it, boss?’ 

“T am no longer The Thunderbolt. 
Now I] am Mr. John Flatchley!” 

Saggs gulped. “Yes, sir,” he said. 
“I—I]'ll put out your golf things in the 
morning, sir.” 








SSS 
WOMEN IN WASHINGTON POLICE 


HE police department of Washington, D. C., is divided into four units 

the patrol, the detective squad, the traffic section, and the women’s bureau. 
Lieutenant Mina van Winkle is in charge of the policewomen, and under her 
direction they patrol the streets, supervise dance halls and motion-picture houses, 
secure temporary lodgings for stranded persons, locate missing girls, investigate 
all case of women and girls under arrest, search female offenders, look after 
psychopathic women who attempt to force themselves into the presence of im- 
portant public officials, and commit apprehended persons to the houses of de 
tention. 

At present situated in the old emergency hospital, the woman’s bureau 
and house of detention will have, when its facilities are fully organized, a re- 
ceiving room, a record room, a clinic, a steam laundry, a dining room, dormitories 
for girls and women, baths, a kitchen, and offices and bedrooms for the police 
women. <A well-equipped playground will be opened soon at the rear of police 
vomen’s headquarters. 

Seventy cents a day per person is allowed for food. 
mates have a cereal, milk, and bread and butter or toast; dinner consists of meat 
or fish, two vegetables. and a desert; stewed fruit, bread and butter, and milk 
or cocoa are provided for supper. 


For breakfast the in- 
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%Herman Landorr 


Author of the ‘‘Gray Phantom’’ Stories, etc. 


{k advertisement, tucked 

away in a corner on the last 

page of the Musical Digest, 

was commonplace enough as 
far as outward appearances went, but 
I gave a start and felt the blood recede 
from my cheeks the moment my glance 
fell upon it. 1 cast a quick look about 
the little lunch room in which I was 
having a frugal breakfast, wondering 
whether my momentary confusion had 
been noticed, but nobody seemed to be 
looking in my direction. 

I sipped a little of the vapid coffee 
that had been served me. (Queer sen- 
sations were running through my head. 
‘or several minutes I could not force 
myself to take another look at the ad- 
that had affected me so 
strangely. I told myself that 1 would 
not have been so easily shocked but for 
my enfeebled physical condition, and 
the state of mental depression that af- 
flicts a man who realizes that he is a 
failure at forty. For months I had 
been out of work, save for brief inter- 
“vals when I was lucky enough to find 

few nights’ employment as a subsfi- 
tute in a theater orchestra or a cabaret 
band. My seedy appearance and lack 
of proper nourishment had gradually 
lriven me to the brink of despondency. 

It was in the hope of finding some- 
thing suitable among the positions ad- 
vertised in the columns of the Musical 
Digest that I had purchased a copy of 
that periodical on my way to the lunch 
room. I had been wholly unprepared 


vertisement 


for the shock I received when my eyes 
encountered the little advertisement in 
Now, after endeavoring to 


the corner. 


steady my nerves a litle, 1 once more 


perused the fateful paragraph. Ii 
read: 
Liberal reward offered for information 


concerning an unfinished musical composi- 
tion entitled “Midnight Madne The com- 
poser, Elton Stanlaw, was unable to complete 
it because of failing health, and is believed 
to be long since deceased. Any one having 
information on the subject will please com- 
municate with X 3475, Musical Digest. 

Though on the surface there wa 
nothing peculiar about it, the paragraph 
held a grim fascination for me. Likely 
as not the advertisement had been in- 
serted by one of those inveterate col- 
lectors who are always gathering odds 
and ends of anything pertaining to their 
particular hobby, often paying fabulous 
prices for a scrap of some famous 
man’s handwriting, a frayed and faded 
copy of a first edition, or a piece of fur- 
niture valued only because of its an- 
tiquity. Evidently, I told myself, the 
person who was known to me only as 
“X 3475” had made it his hobby to 
gather musical compositions and was 
anxious to add “Midnight Madness”’ to 
his collection. 

“He’s probably a crank,” I assured 
myself. “No doubt he’s been mulling 
over musty old manuscripts till his 
mind has become a bit twisted. No- 
body but a crank would go to the 
trouble of advertising for an unfinished 
composition. J suppose he’s heard o1 
read something about Elton Stanlaw, 
and-——” 

But at this point my spetulations be- 
came lost in perplexities and contradic- 
tions. I happened to know that Elton 
Stanlaw, now dead and forgotten, had 





























fever attained fame. Some fifteen 
years ago he had been mentioned oc- 
casionally in musical circles as the au- 
thor of two or three meritorious com- 
positions, but he had passed out of sight 
long before his genius reached its prime. 
That some one should be inquiring at 
this late day about an unfinished com- 
position of his was certainly odd. Yet, 
there was no accounting for the whims 
of a collector. Perhaps the advertiser 
had been a personal friend of the com- 
poser’s. Perhaps he wished to add 
“Midnight Madness” to his collection 
solely because of its fragmentary na- 
ture, since an unfinished manuscript of 
that kind would be something of a 


novelty. 

\s I trudged toward my lodgings, thi 
gitation that had come to me at sight 
of the advertisement gradually sub- 


sided. I was able to think of several 
plausible reasons why a collector should 
wish to add Elton Stanlaw’s untinished 
terpiece to his other treasures. 

hough I had successfully argued 


down my qualms, my fingers shook a 
le as I opened my old trunk and 


n ex 
manila envelope. I had 
During all that 


from its place near the bottor 
ted a large 
opened it in years. 
tit it had lain securely hidden be- 


neath an accumulation of old letter 





photographs, and transcripts of music 

compositions. 

was with an odd mixture of reluc- 

tance and fascination that I turned back 

the flap of the envelope and drew out 
inclosure. It 

sheets of a musical score written in ink. 

1. 


consisted of thre¢ 
[ felt a touch of awe as my glance 


he staves. 


A sudden chill 
came over me as I glance at the title ir 
ed at the top of the first page 
Madness!” [| murmured 


ous % : 
with Elton St 


glided over 


cril 


“Midnight 
Then, as I stood there 


law’s unfinished masterpiece 


hand, I began humming the first few 
bars. The swing and sweep of the 
melodies 


3F—ps 


gripped and charme 


Midnight 
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against my will. Despite the years that 
had passed and the sinister memories 
that hovered about the manuscript, I 
could appreciate the genius that had 
created that weird bit of imagery. Feel- 
ing as if I were in a trance | hummed 
the piece from beginning to end. 
Gradually the spell left me. I made 
a closer examination of the original 
draft of “Midnight Madness.” The ink 
had faded a little and the paper was a 
trifle bleached, but the characters were 
still perfectly legible. I stared hard at 
the first page, looking for something I 
knew must be there but which seemed 
to elude my gaze. Finally I stepped to 
the window and held the sheet against 
the sunlight. Now I could readily dis- 
cern a faint discoloration in the paper. 
but | 


knew that once it had been a vivid crim- 


The stain was of uncertain hue, 


son. 
An uncanny 
me as I stared at the faded spot, 


fascination came ovet 





my mind went back to the evening, fif- 
teen years ago, when Fay Stanlaw died 
by my hand. - 


it. 


My memory of the event was as viv 
as the stain on the first page of the 
manuscript had once been. I wa 


young musician in those days, full « 
ict aa es eee aoe 
high-soaring ambitions and _ strang 
yearnings, I little dreamed then that at 
forty I should be a failure, walking th 
streets in search of a humble job. By 
nature I was f&tense and high-strun 


29 


and my innate recklessness and cr: 
ing for excitement found vent in m 
a wild escapade. 

It was then I met Fay Stanlaw. He 
trange, wistful beauty fascinated 1 
the first moment I saw her. Soon | 
was madly in love with her. It 
the kind of experience that makes ot 
mars a man, that either impels him 


ls or rips the woof of his life 


f 
i 
{ 
t 
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The dreadful episode was over in a 
few minutes. Yet I felt as if my exist- 
ence had been torn inside out in that 
brief space of time. We happened to 
be standing in her father’s study, a 
quaintly-furnished room whose air of 
disorder betrayed the habits of a genius, 
when Fay spoke the words that seemed 
to unleash a demon within me. While 
she told me that she loved another, my 
gaze was fixed rigidly on a bunch of 
blood-red roses in a vase on top of the 
piano. They seemed to lend a premoni- 
tory touch to the scene. lor several de- 
lirious moments I could see nothing but 
flaring shades of crimson. Then I 
looked down at my feet where a slender 
figure in white lay stretched out on the 
floor. 

It had happened so quickly that it 
seemed as though my muscles had acted 
without consulting my mind. There 
had been a moment of jealous frenzy. 
My mad decision that Fay Stanlaw 
should never belong to another had 
been formed in an instant. Then, 
through the blur that swam before my 
eyes, I saw a thin-bladed paper knife 
on the desk. The rest, whenever I 
looked back upon it afterward, was like 
the fevered dream of a maniac. 

I moved dazedly about the room. At 
first I felt only a grim exultation in the 
thought that Fay would never belong to 
the man that had won her love. ‘The 
still form on the floor seemed now a 
mere shadow of the dreamy beauty that 
had filled my life. Now and then, as 
I groped across the floor, I forced my- 
self to look at it, but my eyes never 
rested on it for long. 

Then, gradually, fear gripped me. 
Though I felt no regret, I dreaded the 
consequences of my deed. 

I told myself I was reasonably safe. 
for Fay herself had admitted me to the 
house and the servant had not seen me. 
Her father, a quiet, retiring man who 
was passionately devoted to his mother- 
less daughter and his music, I had met 
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only casually a few times, and on this 
particular evening he was giving a 
recital. I had told no one of my in- 
fatuation, so there was no apparent mo- 
tive by which the crime could be traced 
to ime, 

All I needed to do in order to escape 
punishment was to leave the house as 
quietly as possible and pursue my cus- 
tomary course as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

Suddenly my glance fell on an object 
lying on the floor. It was the paper 
knife that had served me as a weapon, 
[ was instantly on the alert, realizing 
that perhaps there were finger prints on 
the handle and that they might betray 
me. To guard against clews of that 
kind, I resolved to take the knife with 
me and hide or destroy it at the first 
opportunity. 

I stooped and reached out my hand 
to pick it up, but by instinct my fingers 
shrank from contact with the crimson 
fluid that had splashed on the handle. 
On the desk beside me lay a few sheets 4 
of paper covered with musical notes, 
and with scarcely a glanee at them I 
picked them up and gingerly wrapped 
them around the knife. Then, with the 
weapon in my inside pocket, | stole out 
of the house and reached my rooms un- 
molested, 

lor a few days the mystery of Fay 
Stanlaw’s death occupied the front 
pages of the newspapers; then the sen- 
sation gradually died down. With other 
acquaintances of the girl I was ques- 
tioned by the police, but only in a casual 
fashion, for no one suspected my in- 
fatuation, and I was known to have 
been with her on but few occasions. 

‘or some time after the police had 
lropped the investigation, Mr. Stanlaw 
made independent efforts to apprehend 
the murderer. I did not feel wholly at 
ease until the papers announced that the 
composer, broken in health from grief 
over his daughter’s death, had left the 
city. A few months later I learned he 














Midnight 


I felt that my safety was 





had died. 
assured and that the episode was a part 
of the buried past. 

Not once had the finger of suspicion 


been lifted toward Though it 
proved an unnecessary precaution, | 
had burned the handle of the knife in 
my stove and buried the blade in the 
yard outside the house where I lived, 
Not until weeks later did I discover 
that the sheets I had used as wrapping 
were still in my possession. I had 
slipped them into my pocket when I de- 
troyed the handle, and there I found 
them when next I wore the same suit. 
Phere now no 

caution, and a peculiar whim prompted 
me to keep the unfinished composition 


and 


me, 


’ 
1 


was reason for furthet 


violin 


after I had tried it on my 
been entranced by its haunting beauty 
hat charmed even the soul of a mur- 


1 | 
; Dut an evil 


med 


spell 


ive fallen upon me. My’ slow 
downward course began the day follow- 
he episode in Elton Stanlaw’s 
o. There were times when I won- 


something did not d 


1 me the moment when [ stood 
l ng down at the floor and saw 
loveliness transfigured by the 


ill. 
\echanicall 


anically, with my thoughis still 
I tucked the manu- 


1 
~t } . 
C al th 


groping in the past, 
ipt back in its ple 


NaciKx 


2 P 
bottom ot 








my trunk. Though scarcely realizing 
it, I was still humming “Midnight Mad- 
.” for the piece had gripped me so 
I knew it by heart. Then I drew 
the Musical Digest from my pocket and 
once more read the adverti nt 
fied tl it me ling 
| r’s whim, I w led wit! 
sity and a desire to learn who th 
“NX 3475” might be. Too, the of 


a liberal reward appealed to me, 
even a few extra dollars would have 


sniffed a 


na windfall not to be 


3D 


I sat down, took pen and paper, and 
was about to reply to the advertisement, 
but for some reason it was hard to 
frame a satisfactory The 
vertisement, with its blunt reminder of 
the blackest chapter in my past, had left 
me in an uneasy neood. Though re 
peatedly I told myself that there 
danger and that my disquietude wa 
due solely to an uneasy conscience, | 
hesitated about approaching “XN 3475” 
in such a direct way. There was no 
reason for this hesitancy, I assured my 
self time and again, and yet I finally 
decided to learn something in a round- 
about way concerning the advertiser be- 
fore I sought a personal interview. 

\t the office of the Musical Digest J 


1 that the 


Madness 


letter. ad- 


wa n 
Wa bt 


learne notice had been 


’ . ~ > = 
a iong time, but w 








told that it was contrary to the rules to 
: : : 

reveal the identity of an advertis 

ms ses , Near age 

phere Was noting ror m iO dé 

nang L1round LA hice mu 

sible and Wa ch for sil. 2A7e’ 

i and watcn [ot . 34/5 ( a 
answers to h idvertisement, but a 
week passed and did 1 appr | 
the meantime | obtained emple 
afternoons as violin plaver in a 
taurant orchestra, but my m l 
part of my evenings I spet I 
Wusical Digest office 

hate on evening, yust bet Sc ¢ hi 
tin my pati i irded \ 
tall, elderly gentleman in silk « ] 
frock hat walked in, and | guessed ¢ 
t f 1 e » 7 1 1 ’ ’ 
efore he addressed the clerk hing 
1 1 
the counter that he was the m I 
looking for. There was something 

1 . 7; 
tangible about him that or d to 
it he w the 1 rf ma 
b collec tng old l ¥ 
manuscripts. The faded si J 
and in the lapels of his coat ted 


past gentility and made m 


ne sp t 
1 For dl part of his income was de Vote d 
to his hobby. 
He gave a little shrug when told 
there were no letters for him, and his 


smile when he walked out lin- 
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gered in my memory a long time. I 
foilowed him at a distance and saw him 
enter a house with a brownstone front 
facing a small square. I memorized the 
number, and each morning and eve- 
ning for- a week I went back to the 
square and loitered on the sidewalk in 
the hope of catching another glimpse 
of him. For reasons not clear to my- 
self I felt that I must learn something 
about him. : 

One morning I saw a sign in one of 
the windows announcing that a room 
was to let. My financial situation had 
improved a little and I had been think- 
ing of moving to more comfortable 
quarters. I rang the bell and inter- 
viewed the landlady, who glanced 
rather dubiously at my shabby attire, 
but my references proved satisfactory, 
and in a short time I had moved my 
few belongings and was installed in my 
new quarters. 

For several days I saw nothing of 
the old gentleman, but from the land- 
lady, who grew more communicative on 
acquaintance, I learned that his name 
was Ernest Weldon; that he had occu- 
pied the ground-floor parlor for many 
years; that he was troubled with a weak 
heart that compelled him to live quietly, 
and that a modest competence enabled 


him to spend his days in ease. She vol- 
untecred nothing further, and I did 
not like to appear inquisitive. A few 


later, however, Weldon himself 
gave me the opening I desired. 


“Mrs. Lannigan tells me you are a 


day S 


musician,” he began when we met one 
evening in the hall. “T play a little my- 
lf, though I am very 
it. Won't you step in for 
1] 


amateurish at 
a chat?” 
An indetin- 
able misgiving came over me, but I told 
vself that no harm could come of a 
visit. Since he was something of a 
musician himself, it was only natural 
that Weldon should wish to be friendly 
with me. I accepted, and in a few min- 
utes he was showing me his musical 


e held the door open. 
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library. It was not so large as I had 
expected, and the man himself inter- 
ested me far more than his possessions, 

I studied him obliquely while he dis- 
cussed one item after another in his 
collection. Before long I began to sense 
something incongruous about Ernest 
Weldon. His snow-white hair, his 
deeply-furrowed face and the leathery 


hue of his features seemed to clash 
with his brightly flashing eyes. When- 


ever they gazed at me | felt as though 
the innermost recesses of my heart were 
being searched. I have often seen the 
same intense brilliance in the eyes of 
persons addicted to the drug habit, but 
the morbid glitter that characterizes 
such unfortunates was absent here. 
Finally Mr. Weldon offered cigars. 
My eyes roved about the room while he 
chatted engagingly on diverse topics. 
Suddenly a chill tingle ran down my 


spine. At first I could not account 
for it. I was not even certain whether 
the strange sensation that had come 


over me so suddenly was due to some- 
thing Weldon had said or to some ob- 
ject I had seen in the room. While J 
strove hard to control my feelings, | 
let my glance wander over the walls and 
furnishings. 

Suddenly my gaze stopped. In an in- 
stant I knew what it was that had star- 
tled me. I had caught a fleeting glimpse 
of a cluster of blood-red roses, and the 
sight had started a rush of thoughts 
and emotions. For a few moments I 
could see nothing but red. My mind 
leaped back fifteen years. 

Blood-red roses! The same kind of 
roses that I had seen on the piano in 
Elton Stanlaw’s studio that unforget- 
table evening! 

Mr. Weldon paused in the middle of 
a sentence and looked at me solicitously. 

“Not ill, Mr. Brayle, I hope?” 
Brayle the name by 


Gordon was 


which I had been known for the past 
seven or eight years. 

















Midnight 





I forced a smile. “It’s nothing,” I 
assured him. 

He went on, but I scarcely heard him. 
The whole room seemed full of red. I 
hardly dared look at the roses, which 
were in an earthenware vessel on a 
small table at the window. Those I 
had seen in Stanlaw’s studio had been 
in a vase of cut glass, but the deep, rich 
color was the same. It seemed to in- 
sinuate itself into my senses, to color 
my thoughts and emotions. 

[ tried to get a grip on myself, but 
my imagination persisted in seeing a 
sinister significance in something that 
probably was only a meaningless coin- 
cidence. Roses of that kind, I reflected, 
vere very common. No doubt they 
could be found in thousands of homes 

only circumstance that rendered 
ir presence in this room at all re- 


markable was that its occupant had 


evinced an interest in “Midnight Mad- 
” That gave point to the coinci- 
, but I tried to tell myself that life 
made up of just such coincidences ; 


in the majority of cases they meant 
Ling 
Mr. Weldon finished an 
lanaged to make a feeble show of 
terest. During the pause that fol- 


“4 


anecdote and 


ed I glanced at my watch and ob- 


1 


ved that it was time for bed. 

hope you will drop in often,” 
Chen an apolo- 
tic smile came into his face. ‘By the 
vy, Mr. Brayle, there is a certain 
stion I habitually ask of any one 


he 


told me as I rose to go. 


’ 


0 shows a particular interest in 
ic, and now I am going to put it to 
Did you ever hear of an unfin 
d mposition entitled ‘Midnight 

1, 29 99 
[ started—though in a measure I had 
en prepared for the question—and | 
wondered whether my _ involuntary 


est ped Mr. Wel- 


“Don’t think I ever heard of it,” I 


nanaged to say in steady tones, reflect- 
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ing that what I saw in Weldon’s eyes 
could easily have been only the enthus- 
iasm of a collector. “Who was the 
composer ?” 

“An undiscovered genius named 
Elton Stanlaw. I have been told that 
he was a wonderfully gifted man, but 
a great tragedy came into his life about 
the time he wrote ‘Midnight Madness.’ 
It proved the end of his career.” 

“How sad!” I murmured, looking 
fixedly into space and studiously avert- 
ing my eyes from the roses. 

“Sad indeed!” said Mr. Weldon in 
soft, musing tones. “I am anxious to 
obtain the manuscript of ‘Midnight 
Madness’ because it represents the last 
effort of the ini ‘rupted career of a 
genius. Aside from being a work of 
art, it has sentimental associations that 


] ~pllac ad 


shoul 1 appeal to every coiector. 


[ nodded, feeling a little more at ease. 


Mr. Weldon had confirmed my original 
theo that |] interest in the manu- 
script was p iat of a collector 


rhaps he had an unhappy love af- 
fair?’ I ventured. 


No: it wasn’ 


JQ 
neq 
f 


not looking at him, I felt that Mr. Wel- 


don was gazing intently at the rose 
“His daughter, to whom he was pas- 
sionately devoted, was murdered. Th 


mystery of her death was never solved, 
and to this day her murderer has 
unpunished. Tifteen years have passed 
since then. It isn’t likely he will ever 
be brought to ju ice.” 

A curious quality crept into Mr. 
Weldon’s tones toward the last and his 
gaze seemed to wander from the roses 
e. I flinched beneath 


4 
1 I was irritated at myself for 


i: aq 
His ru- 


my weaknes 

“As for the manuscript,” Mr. Wel- 
don went on with a faint chuckle, “! 
don’t suppose I shall ever find it. No- 
body seems to have heard of either 
, 


Elton Stanlaw or ‘Midnight Madness. 
I have made inquiries everywhere— 


have even advertised for it—but with- 


Pa 
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out result. Hope I haven't bored you, 
Mr. Brayle.” 

I assured him truthfully that I had 
been intensely interested. As I] 
reached the door, he repeated his re- 
quest that I call again. 

As soon as | entered my room I dug 
down into my trunk and took out the 


manuscript of ‘Midnight Madness.” 
Tearing it into small fragments, I 


burned each piece in my ash tray, smil- 
ing as I saw the charred remnants curl 
into a black ash. 

“There it goes!” J said, elated at the 
thought that the only tangible link be- 
tween me and my crime had been de- 
stroyed. 

Then I sat down at the window and 
began drinking in the soothing air of 
the cool summer night. The relief ] 
felt following the destruction of the 
manuscript had left me in a mood of 
strange abstraction and my _ thoughts 
wandered far afield. 

Suddenly I jerked up my shoulders. 
My ears had caught a sound that might 
have been either a sigh or a groan. I 
leaned over the sill and looked down. 
Mr. Weldon’s window was directly be- 
low mine, and all at once I realized that, 
while my thoughts had been roaming, I 
had unwittingly been humming “Mid- 
night Madness.” 

IV. 

1 fancied, when we met in the hall 
the following evening, that Mr. Wel- 
don’s face was paler and more haggard 
and that he looked at me in a way that 
bespoke both suspicion and bafflement. 
Yet his “Good evening, Mr. Brayle,” 
was cordial enough, and he repeated his 
invitation to call in a way that allayed 


my misgivings. On the stairs I stopped 


to chat with the landlady, and she told 
: that the old gentleman had suffered 
me that the old gentleman had sufferec 
a severe heart attack during the night 
and that a physician had been called. 
IT smiled ironically as I entered my 
room and took up my violin. 


There 
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was no doubt in my mind as to the 
reason for Mr. Weldon’s _ illness. 
Though I could not understand why, 
my singing of “Midnight Madness” 
must have excited him, and the strain 
had been too great for his feeble heart, 
What I could not grasp was why the 
song should affect him so tremendously, 

A mood of troubled musing came 
over me. I thought of the red roses in 
Mr. Weldon’s room. The coincidence 
Was taking on somewhat portentous as- 
pects. No doubt my imagination exag- 
gerated “the significance of certain 
things, but it was just as well that I had 
destroyed the manuscript. The fact 
that Mr. Weldon had heard me hum the 
song and that I had betrayed a famili- 
arity with it could not possibly incrimi- 


nate me. Elton Stanlaw might have 
made several drafts of it before he 


started the one that had fallen into my 


hands. He might even have played the 
piece before a_ select gathering of 


friends, as composers sometimes do. 
Despite Mr. Weldon’s futile inquiries, 
it was quite possible that a number of 
persons were familiar with the compo- 
sition. At any rate, my knowledge of it 
could not possibly be construed as an 
indication of guilt. 


My fingers had been idling with the 
bow while these thoughts went through 


my mind. All at once I stopped, be- 
coming suddenly aware that I had been 
playing Elton Stanlaw’s unfinished 


masterpiece. The fascination the song 


had for me was positively uncanny. 
Quickly I looked down from my wi 
101 ; aba os below w: ae 
aow ut the room bdDeIOW Was dark. 


Doubtless Mr. Weldon was taking ad- 
vantage of the fine summer evening to 
walk in the square. 

Two evenings later J called again, 
and once more Mr. Weldon received me 
with a cordiality that should have 
quieted my misgivings. His face was 
and very pale, but the 
burned with a steady, brilliant flame. 

“T had a curious impression the other 


drawn eye 

















had read my secret. 


Midnight 


nigh he remarked after we had 
chatted casually for some time. “My 
window was open, and [| thought I 
heard some one singing ‘Midnight Mad- 


,99 
ness 


” 


‘ 
ky 


| quavered a little as I felt his oddly 
pentrating gaze on my face. 

“Then you know the tune?” T asked. 

Ile smiled queerly and made no di- 
rect reply. “I was almost sure that the 
singing was in your room, yet I knew 
I must be mistaken, for you had told 
me only a short time before that you 


had never heard the piece.” 


You must have a very vivid imagi- 


tion, Mr. Weldon,” I suggested, try- 
to speak lightly. I was smiling, 


from my lips as I 

slanced at the table beside the window. 
he earthenware vessel was a fresh 

ter of blood-red roses 

Weldon’s tones 

ie me feel that my evasive answer 


‘Perhaps so.’ Mr. 


failed to deceive him. His face 
d not only distrust, but also an 
nsity of emotions that seemed too 
for his frail body. He was 


g y and with difficulty, 
| his features bore an ashen pallor. 


tthing quick 
| 


] 


ne R he ‘ 
mbering that he had a weak heat 
i] 


ndered what the effect would be 
“ 1 


\T: 
ANLid- 


hould suddenly start singing 


t Madness.” The speculation in- 
ued me for a moment: then Mr. 
\\ ld ns exp ion cl inged 


“You are right. It was nothing but 
imagination, of course. It couldn’t 


Ise, since no one 


Isn’t 


1 - 
e vpeen anytning e 


it 


this house knows the song. 


‘eer how one’s imagination will de- 
ive the senses?” 

Le poke lis htly ut it sounded a bit 
( ‘ed, and his eve were Sé irching my 
ce without looking at me directly. 
Vithout analyzing my im ssion ‘| 


in that moment as if 
It was ot no? 


» tell myself that he could not possibl 


hat no living man 


done so, t 
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aware of my guilt. My instinct and my 
intuition were stronger than logic. 

A few minutes later I rose to go, and 
as Mr. Weldon followed me to t 
that his 
that his entire body tr 
nervous chill. He 
ill that the 
me that not much of an en 
shock would be needed to 
forever. 

“Next time I wish you would bring 
your violin and play for me,” he said. 

“Gladly,” I assured him, anxious to 
be on my way. 

7 
evel ing, 


glad to have 
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he door 


I noticed knees swayed and 
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you have nothing better to do.” 

I promised and abruptly took 1 
leave The unnameable something ! 
saw in his eyes as we parted caused n 

) toss restless] n my bed for a k 
ime before I finally fell into a trot 

ee} 

V. 

The next two days I spent in 
peculiar emotional ite hen on 
( ious of cor it f ind yet u 

to find a e | 1 fe 
ilarn My forel ws were V ( 
il d la] | thit ) l 
flo t¢ 1 of] ip é t Ic ] I ! "( 
in ears were echor \I 
Madnk ‘ In the ickeré s l 
gaunt, and grimly it, hovered | 
nik Weld ? 

Many a time I is tempted to pacl 
my belonging l run away, t the 
impulse to d ) ed idiotic wl I 
con 1 re d h itn ( ere | obal 
basel Though ignant enough 
th ilwat anished upon analysi 
like evil s] before the dawn 

| 1 la i on f und me 
ating between accepting Mr. Weldon 
invit n or it ing an excuse I 
cho cS 1€ f rine alte rns fo [ 
feared tI uspicions, if he had 
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any, would be strengthened if I did 
otherwise. Besides I felt a strong de- 
sire to draw him out and learn the 
reason for the subtly terrifying effect 
he had upon me. 

The day had been hot and sultry, and 
toward evening the wind rose and with 
darkness came a desultory patter of 
rain and oceasional rumbling of thun- 
der in the distance. 

With the violin case under my arm 
[ descended the stairs and rapped on 
Mr. Weldon’s door. His room was 
dark, but the light in the hall enabled 
me to catch a glimpse of his face. It 
seemed to me he had aged a great deal 
in the last two days. The lines in his 
face had deepened and he looked like a 
very sick man, 

“T am glad you kept your promise, 
Mr. Brayle,” he murmured. “I have 
felt nervous all day and music always 
soothes me. If you don’t mind, we will 
sit in the dark for a while. There is 
an illusion about music that the electric 
lights seem to destroy.” 

I rather welcomed the idea. In the 
dark I should not be able to see the 
blood-red roses that had such a discon- 
certing effect on me. Too, I could talk 
with the old gentleman without fear 
that my face would betray my emo- 
tions. 

‘Taking my arm, Mr. Weldon con- 
ducted me to a seat near the open win- 


dow. I took the violin from the case 
and began to play something from 
Strauss. At first the melodies quieted 


me, but soon I became conscious of a 
disturbing element in the air. The im- 
pression grew upon me, and suddenly I 
realized what it was that influenced me 
so strangely. 

The roses! T could not see them, but 
this very fact seemed to intensify the 
fragrance they gave forth. 

I finished the number, heard Mr. 
Weldon murmur approval from his seat 
in a corner of the room, and started 
another. In vain I tried to lose my- 
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self in the music and banish the odor of 
the roses from my senses. The scents 
were almost intoxicating. The memo- 
ries they aroused seemed to grow more 
vivid as the fragrance became more 
cloying and insinuating. 

In my imagination I reconstructed 
the scene of Fay Stanlaw’s death. It 
was easy, for the shadows that filled 
the room gave my fancies unhindered 
sway and enabled my mind to form a 
realistic picture. 

“You play very well, Mr. Brayle,” 
was the old gentleman’s comment as I 
paused. ‘Too bad you don’t know 
‘Midnight Madness.’ I should enjoy 
hearing it.” 

I thought his tones carried an in- 
nuendo. Letting the violin rest across 
my knees, I tried to get a glimpse of 
old Weldon’s face, but the darkness 
prevented me. The scent of the roses 
was becoming almost stifling. I reached 
out my hand toward the little table on 
which the earthenware vessel always 
stood, half tempted to seize it and dash 
it to the floor, but the table was not in 
its usual place, 

My eyes were slowly growing accus- 
tomed to the darkness. A strange im- 
pression came over me as I stared into 
the gloom. I made out the shadowy 
lines of the piano, noticing that it had 
been moved from its customary place 
in the corner and placed alongside the 
wall at my left. At the opposite wall 
was the writing desk which previously 
I had seen where the piano now stood. 
Several other pieces of furniture 
seemed to have been shifted around, 
and the new arrangement gave me 2 
sensation for which I could not ac- 
count. i 

“Do you know, Mr. Brayle,” said the 
old gentleman after a long pause, “that 
[ have a confession to make? I was 
not quite frank with you the other day. 
My interest in ‘Midnight Madness’ is 
not merely that of a collector.” 

[ sat stunned. The silence grew very 











Midnight 


Presently it was broken by a 





tense. 
thunder clap, followed by a flash of 
lightning that revealed Mr. Weldon’s 


face to me. There was a smile about 
his lips—a smile that chilled me. 

“What else can it be?” I asked, try- 
ing to put a note of bewilderment into 
my voice. 

He did not answer immediately. My 
eyes were gradually responding to the 
darkness, and now I saw something 
that caused me to shudder. Near the 
center of the floor, at right angles to 
the piano, lay a long and slightly bulg- 
ing object. I stared at it hard, but it 
was little more than a blur in the sur- 
rounding gloom. 

“T will tell you,” answered Mr. Wel- 
don at length. ‘ ‘Midnight Madness’ 
was the result of an inspiration that 
came to Elton Stanlaw a few hours be- 
fore his daughter was murdered. The 
inspiration gave out just before he 
reached the end and he laid the manu- 
script aside, hoping to finish it the next 
day. When he entered the study late in 
the evening and found the body of his 
daughter, the unfinished manuscript 
was gone.” 

[ sat stonily still. I opened my lips 
to speak, but no words came. My 
pupils had dilated to the extent that 
now I could distinguish the objects in 
the room. An exclamation of amaze- 
ment trembled on my lips at what I 
saw. 

Now that I 
glimpse of the whole, the rearrange- 
ment of the furniture took on a star- 
tling significance. As it now appeared, 
with my imagination filling in a few 
lacking details, the room looked almost 
exactly like the one in which Fay Stan- 
law and I had stood that fateful eve- 
ning fifteen years ago. Every object 
—the piano, the writing desk, the chairs, 
even the blood-red roses—was in the 
same relative position. 

Again I stared at the oblong heap on 
the floor, and suddenly I almost sprang 


comprehensive 


got a 


Madness 


from the chair. It was in that identical 
spot, relatively speaking, that Fay Stan- 
law’s body had fallen when I struck 
her down. My head swam. It was all 
like a mad dream. I tried to tell my- 
self that my imagination was tricking 
me. My thoughts flew helter-skelter, 
yet I felt I must make some reply to 
what Mr. Weldon had just said. 

“The—the manuscript was gone?” I 
stammered. 

“The presumption was that for some 
reason the murderer took it with him, 
since nobody else had touched it. The 
curious thing about the whole affair 
was that nobody but Mr. Stanlaw and 
his daughter was aware of the exist- 
ence of the manuscript or knew any- 
thing about the composition. Save for 
the murderer’s knowledge of it, the se- 
cret of its existence died with Stanlaw 
and his daughter.” 

I wiped the sticky perspiration from 
my forehead and tried desperately to 
gather my thoughts. Mr. Weldon’s last 
statement had raised a question in my 
mind, but I could not put it into words. 
Against my will, my glance went to the 
long, shadowy object on the floor. 
What in Heaven’s name was it, I asked 
myself, 

“Why should the murderer take the 
manuscript ?” I managed to ask. 

“Nobody knows, but doubtless he 
had a reason for doing so.” 

Again a tense silence, broken only by 


an occasional clap of thunder. Some- 
where in the distance a clock struck 
eleven. The peals had barely ceased 
when a startling idea leaped 0 my 
mind. 


” 


“Stanlaw and his daughter are dead, 
I remarked through chattering teeth. 
“Since nobody else exeept the murderer 
knew anything about the manuscript, 
how does it happen that you—you——”’ 
The words seemed to clog in my throat. 

Mr. Weldon laughed softly. ‘“Stan- 
law didn’t die. He went away broken- 
hearted after making futile efforts to 
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find the murderer of his daughter. 
Somehow the rumor that hé was dead 
got about, and he did nothing to 
tradict it. His idea was _ that 
everybody thinking him dead it 
prove easier for him to a 


con- 
with 
might 
‘complish his 
only remaining aim in life, which was to 
unish the man who killed his daughter. 
Ile made repeated efforts, but they all 
failed. Finally he hit upon the idea of 
advertising for information concerning 
‘Midnight Madness.’ 

he could 


He reasoned that 
person who 


that 


find a knew 


omething about the song, 


nerso: 
was very likely to be the murderer.” 
\ shudder 


mind 


went through my body 
to have conge iled 
lhe d 


only by intermittent 


seemed 
into a leaden Jump. 


arkness, 
“ee 
mashes ¢ 


1 ’ 
broken 
] 





zhtning, gave a hideous touch of un 
ility to the scene. My deadened brain 
is able to grasp only one terrifving 
dea 
Then you—vy ’ | 
ere 1 
\ ‘i uid th n 
Iam Elton Stanlaw 
The announcement stunned 
d 1s] ted on hing of hy ] 
ul va uely that | } 1 } } ‘ 
) yt ire the 1 1 ion in eo 
Overwhelming fea oY pped 1 
l my m1 l l ¢ } T 
around ne ecm ] f il] of rt \ J 
gs. Emotions crowded upon n 
ee 


and fast, but in one respect [| could 


trust my senses. I knew that the mat 
in the corner suspected that I was 
urderer of his daughter 

“lay was the in piration of my life,’ 

ntinued Weldon “She was every- 
hing. Cie snspin 1 itntatl : \] “9 

. N V Vou ¢ 1 ul 1 a1 hy 
never finished.”’ 

i could and it Wa aiso i ) 
vhy the song had exerted ) 
lent effect upon him, but my rh 
rroped ‘ound the nele le 
| ton Stanla kne v m\ a ’ It. . ) 
doubt he had suspected 1 e 
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ner as the first exquisite notes of “Mid- 
Madness” throbbed forth from 
instrument. I[t was followed bv a 


moan ¢ 


evening when he heard me hum his un- 
finished song. It was even possible that 
he | recognized me after fifteen 

. despite the fact that we met each 
; few for he had 
changed much more than I in the inter- 
val. At any rate, it was lucky that I 
had destroyed the manuscript. It might 
easily 


; 
waa 
years 





other only a times, 





have trapped me. I congratu- 
lated myself upon my forethought. But 
Elton Stanlaw, who knew my guilt even 
it he 


could not prove it, might be a 
danger to me. Somehow I must pre- 
vent him from communicating his 


knowledge to others 


\ puff of wind and rain 


swept in i 


through th window. I reached out 
mv hand and lowered it. The door wa 
i ly closed. I was alone in the room 
with the only person who knew me for 
irder¢ Through the darknes 


the corner where he sat 
ill and feeble he had 
11 ed when | saw his fa ‘e in the Lis ] 


one 


r ‘ ‘ ay { | nce se 1 ae 
’ , 
I hould l, I would t1 e 
9 
at sure 
\ rt of dial cal elation filled n 
! le oring to forget tl madd ng 
f e ro ind the a in g 
Yon flo [ Tais¢ 1 he violin to 


v chit \ groan sounded in the cor- 


the song WV 
I had intended. I 
one inspired, feeling a grim 


p that signified that 
i he eff 


a 3 
ume from the corner, 


before had I played 


ormeantar 
1gimentary 


sO 7 - 


I 


ever before had my violin 1 
l » readily to my touch. It 
rhed, and cried like an ani- 


x. The melodies soared above 


reflected 


rm, and i 














Midnight 


that each vibrant note was hastening 
the death of the only man who knew 
my guilt. I had no doubt that, long 
before I had finished, Elton Stanlaw’s 
heart would have ceased beating. Al- 
ready I could hear his rasping breath, 
signifying that the emotional tempest 
called forth by the music was proving 
too great a strain on his heart. 

Presently I reached the 
abrupt end where Stanlaw’s inspiration 
had given out. Save for the patter of 
rain and the occasional rattling of the 
window panes, the room was quiet. 
The gasps and groans had ceased, and 
the ensuing silence gave me a weird 
feeling that something had passed out 
of the room. 

I laid the violin aside and rose. My 
emotions as I| started to cross the room 
were a mingling of relief and awe. The 
air was oppressive, and the stillness re- 
minded me of the dead calm that had 
followed Fay Stanlaw’s dying gasps. A 
half-stifled cry escaped me as I almost 
tumbled over the long, narrow object 
lving on the floor. I jumped aside, 
made a wide detour, and groped toward 
the corner where Stanlaw sat. 

lhe storm had passed over. The 
flashes of lightning grew paler and 
farther between. There was a dull 
throbbing around my _ eyes 
dimmed my vision, and then 
a cold shiver ran down my s 

stanlaw was still breatl 


f bles 


ari 1, 
end—the 


vhich 


and now 





that I expected he would soon 


My playing had produced the 


dead. 


cde red result, for he would never live 


icll what he knew. Despite the un- 
accountable dread J felt, the thought 


buoyed my spirits a little. 

He'll die in a few minutes now and 
I'll be safe,” I whispered as I bent over 

man in the chair. 

Then TI felt 
against my chest, and 1 fancied that 
heard a faint, rasping chuckle. A para- 
lyzing fear gripped me. 

“Don’t move!” Stanlaw’s 


something pressing 
T 
4 


voice was 
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hoarse and weak, yet I dared not stir. 
I knew that the slightest pressure was 
enough to set off the trigger. “It was 
a clever idea, but it didn’t quite work. 
I couldn't die till 1 knew that the mur- 
derer of my daughter would be pun- 
ished. You are the man.” 
I felt a wild impulse to put my fin- 
gers around his throat, to choke the 
paltry remnant of life out of his body, 
but my fear of the pistol restrained me. 
“T knew it—the other evening when 
when you sang that song,” he went 
on, uttering each word with great dif 
ficulty. “Now you're going to confess, 
or I kill you.” 
‘he pistol was pressed a little harder 
against my chest. I wondered that his 
trembling finger had not already dis- 
charged the weapon. In an instant my 
fears were intensified, and a blacknes 
thicker than that of the night seemed 
about to enfold me. 1 was startled at 
hearing my Own voice, 
“I killed her because I—I- we 
scarcely knew what I was 
Words were tumbling from my lips 
without my volition, It did not seem 
to matter. The only person who could 
hear them would soon be dead. 
Suddenly a light appeared. I stag- 
veered back and viewed the scen 
through half-closed eyes. rhe first 
thing I saw was the roses 
Slowly my glance moved abou 
In the doorway stood 
hort man with a notebook and pen 
in his hand. Now I saw that the obl 
hape which had terrified me so by 
ing up the scene of my crime was o 


saying. 


on top of the 


tine room. 


an oblong cushion. 

[The man in the doorway advance 
‘That was the niftiest third degree I’ 
ever seen worked yet,” he declared ela 
ed! “Tt was all Mr. Stanlaw’s ide 
T oe 


to didn’t take much stock in it, b 

evidence on you 
so I thought we might as well try it. 
It’s a lucky thing I advised Mr. Stan 
law to keep a pistol handy if the scheme 


we didn’t have any 
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shouldn’t work out exactly as we hoped. sat. The pistol had dropped from his 
Just the same, I guess the gat wouldn’t — hand, and he had crumpled back against 
have scared you half so much as it did the chair. His face was ashen and he 
if these things,” waving his hand with seemed to be scarcely breathing, but 
a broad sweep, “hadn’t already made on his lips was a smile that will haunt 
you feel a kind of creepy. Why, what’s me till my dying day. 
the matter, Mr. Stanlaw 2” A clock was striking somewhere, and 
[ gazed dully, with a queer buzzing I counted the strokes. It was the hour 
in my head, to where the old gentleman of midnight. 


INGENIOUS DRUG SMUGGLERS 


ARIOUS are the means used to smuggle narcotics into the United States. 

Fountain pens, watches from which the works have been removed, sausages, 

automobile tires, lemons, limes, and plaster statues have been found to contain 
opium, morphine, or heroin. 

One man ina Middle Western town peddled drugs in a Bible. He had cut 
sections from the middle of the pages, and in this space he had hidden a full 
cocaine outfit, even including needless and hypodermic syringe. The ruse was 
discovered accidentally. One man had disputed with another as to whether Noah 
was the first human being to become intoxicated. Both men had wagered money 
on the issue. When a third man, carrying a Bible, approached them they asked 
him to let them decide the bet by consulting his Bible. The drug peddler re- 
fused the request, and, growing angry, the betters seized the book and opened it. 

Another drug peddler used a hollow crucifix in which to conceal the nar 
cotic pellets he had for sale 

I’ven airplanes have been used in smuggling narcotics into the United Stat 


One smuggler’s trade across the Canadian border was brisk until a short time 
ago. This man had confederates in automobiles, traveling little frequented roads 
in the border States. A smear of white paint on the top of an automobile was 


the sign the aviator looked for before dropping a packet of drugs near the car. 

One day a country constable motoring along a lonely road was astonished 
to see an airplane circle low above him and the aviator throw a packag , 
He opened it and saw that it contained narcotics. The constable’s children, amus- 
ing themselves a few days previous, had smeared the top of his automobile with 
a daub of white paint, 


CP QABQAINZECZ SPS? 


LONG NIGHT FOR PAINTERS 


PAINTERS who were working in the vault of a New York bank one day not 

r ago found, when they prepared to leave, that they were locked in 
the building. Employees of the bank, whose working day ended at four o’clock, 
had forgotten the painters and had gone home. For several hours the two im- 
prisoned men tried in vain to attract the attention of passers-by in the street 


I 
Later they forced a door, only to find another door between themselves and 





liberty. 

\fter they had shouted for some time a policeman heard them and helped 
them out of the bank, but, believing them to be burglars, arrested them. They were 
held in a police station for several hours until an officer of the bank explained 
the situation and secured their release 
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Charles W.fyler 


How 


Author of the ‘‘Blue Jean Billy’’ Stories, etc. 


[G-NOSE CHARLEY was at 
the auto show looking over all 
the swell ways of polishing off 
a bank roll. Charley looked 

like a million dollars at seven per cent. 
In reality the old-timer’s working capi- 
tal had been materially reduced to an 
extent that threatened to drive him to 
Uncle’s with one or two of the swell 
sparks that he was wearing. He just 
had to invent some way of corraling a 
hundle of toadskins, if he was to keep 
on jiiving in the manner that he was 
accustomed to of late. 

When a hombre was out on the gun 
the main idea was to stick around where 
the old mazum was the most plentiful. 
As Charley doped it, between March 
twelfth and nineteenth, in Boston, all 
the money was at the automobile show, 
and if it wasn’t—well, there were a lot 
of sports trying to look like the price of 
a Comet-six, anyway. Charley 
surprised to see how many folks went 
around and sat in all the classy cars, 
then went down and bought a flivver. 
Hie decided that either the big cars were 
uncomfortable or the Elizabeths were 
cheaper, or something like that. 

Personally the silver-haired old rascal 
from Kerry Village liked the looks of 
a Royal-eight. It was big and shiny, 
and had a lot of cute, nickel-plated 
gadgets on the dashboard. here were 


was 


a number of body styles, but Charley 
picked out one that looked like the Plaz- 
ritz ballroom. 


He walked around it 


gingerly several times—and made up 
his mind that the thing was all right if 
a gentleman could buy it cheap enough. 
He allowed the fingers of his right hand 
in caress the little bundle consisting of 
one hundred and seventy-five bucks in 
his trousers pocket. 

A gentleman in the shade of a bush 
that looked like a palm tree, whom Char- 
ley took for a salesman because of the 
shine of his hair, was telling an old 
nabob with a dog face all about it. Lvi- 
dently the party of the second part did 
contemplate purchasing one of those 
purple riots. 

The old codger, however, wasn’t going 
to take it home with him to-night. He'd 
got to think it over, and bring the wife 
down, and so forth; but he’d make up 
his mind before the show was 
Yes, indeed. 

The slick-looking individual trotted 
out a little notebook and jotted down 
the other’s name and address, and then 
shook hands, said good-by, and began 
looking around for fresh meat. [1 


over. 


spotted Big-nose Charley, all dressed up 
like Easter. 

“Ah-h.” 
ative approached, rubbing the palms of 
his hands together in anticipation of a 
possible live eustomer. “Are you inter 
ested in a car?” 

“Mm,” said Charley, without com- 
mitting himself. ‘“Yea-ah; sort uh.” 
He fished out a crumpled cigarette paper 
that had been floating around loose in 


‘ 


The Royal-eight represent- 
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his pocket; then he searched for the 
crumbs of a bag of “makings.” The 
salesman scratched his head. Just what 
kind of an old ape was this? He swal- 





lowed a suspicion, and opened with his 
big guns. 
“The owner of a Royal-eight com- 


mands something more than agreeable 
conveyance. He gets an action that 1s 
prime and quiet, a control that is as 
velvet to the touch. At his service 
functions a mechanism so delicately and 
yet so ruggedly constructed that, though 
his ear can scarcely hear its movement, 
not the sternest usage can bully it into 
weakness.” 

“Yea-ah,” said Charley, 
Purty welwet——” poking a foretinger 


“Min.” 


“that’s so. 


at the upholstery within. 


The salesman looked at our iend 


sharply, then took a deep breath and 


went on: 


Scientific chassis design, and the 
lightweight resulting from the exten- 
Vv se of aluminum, as well as the 
small-displacement, high-efficiency en- 
gine, minimize repair and assure un- 


ual operating economy 





1B g-nose 4 harley lay ped the seam of 

1, AR Pe pete 1 ten 
nt cigare e, twisted one end, inseft 

other into his mouth, and began a 

of fixedness-of-purpose exploration 

1 match. After a little he gave it 

» and turned hopefully to the gentle- 

lanly person who was trying to sell 


Royal-eight. 


“Tlas—has yeh got a lucifer handy, 


him a 


adm ’r’] ?’ 
The gentleman had. 


+ 1 amast ! * | as 
hted the nail, then blew a 


sud of smoke at the top of the world, 
. + 1 4 4 
vhere he hoped to be occupying a 
throne before many moons He con- 
emplated the personage with the slick 
hair dreamily. At last he inquired: 


“How much is ut?” 
The automobile man had 


learned that 


many a good prospect has been scared 


the 


to death by shooting the price of 
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product across the pan too suddenly, 
The idea was to try to impress them 
with the value of the car—make ’em 
think it ought to be selling for twenty 
thousand dollars, and then agreeably 
rise them by mildly breaking the 
news that only seven thousand dollars, 
or something like that, f. 0. b. factory, 
was asked, plus war tax, of course, 

“Ahem! You understand that 
is a custom-built car. In designing this 
model the Royal people aimed to pro 


this 


duce a car of quality throughout, and 
yet one that could sell at a popular price, 
Royal custom-built with new automatic 
oil control, thermostatic control, perfect 
heat balance. Why, say, there is a spe- 
ially designed frame, balanced weight 
ution that gives perfect roadabil- 


the Royal-ecight 





ity. Lverything about 
That’s something that you 


from. 


is quality. 


“T'll bet right now-you have mad 
up your mind that the price of this cat 
ought to be fifteen thousand dollars 
Hul Isn't that right? You have 
ured that this car couldn’t be built for 
less than that sum. Now, honestly, 
haven’t you?” 

Fifteen thousand! 

Big-nose Charley had considered 
that when he stole three or four pul 


housand-dollar diamonds he had _ per- 


e Ve ” 1 Prag 

formed a day S WOrTK, B it nere was 
1 tus 

{ ougnt to 


Whew! 


aling 
g 


3tAN 3] that vray 1 
itomoviie that a guy sa 


cost fifteen thousand dollars. 
No wonder all the crooks were st 
automobiles in this prosperous age. The 


old-timer of the underworld meditated, 


wee | ae ee Om 
the ke inclined-to-be-disdainiul eye 
| 1 ae aera 
t ti Ssaiesman riveted upon hin 
: ; 
C ilculative scrutiny. 


saying nov 





‘Yes, sir!” the other wa 








“You've said to yourself: ‘There’s tl 
ear that I want; it’s different; there 
won't be five or six of them lined up 
every time I back into a parking space. 
Mi ill be the only car of real di 
tinct Chat’s what you have been 
thinking, isn’t it?” , 

















To tell the truth Charley had been 
thinking of that one hundred and sev- 
enty-five bucks in his kick. He said: 

“Cheap enough at half the price. Oh, 
my, yea-ah.” 

“You've said it!” the salesman went 
on, his enthusiasm increasing. ‘You've 
said it. You have shrewdly guessed 
that the Royal people aim to give the 
purchaser of one of their cars almost 
twice the value that their money is pay- 
ing for. Nine thousand nine hundred 
and eighty-five dollars! Where can 
you get anything in the same class for 
alike sum? I'll warrant the price al- 
most knocked you off your feet.” 

Charley nodded weakly. Knocked 
him off his feet? It had almost killed 
him! 

“Flow much d’yeh charge t’ sit in ut?” 
he wanted to know, when he got his 
breath. 

“Once you sit in it—once you ride 
in it—it’s going to cost you a trifle over 
nine thousand, because you'll never be 
satisfied with anything else.” 

Charley drew back, but the other 
forced him gently through the open 
door. The old-timer succumbed, drop- 
ping limply onto the soft, rear seat of 
the big, closed car. The salesman leaned 
against the doorpost and propped one 
foot on the running board. He hadn't 
quite made up his mind about this re- 
splendent old sport. Apparently the 
gentleman belonged under the heading 
of “New Rich,” and, if such was the 
case, he wanted a car that 
New England. 


would out 
shine anything else in 
Dig-nose Charley was a good 


He made no attempt to interrupt the 
flood of adjectives that the other was 
lavishing on the Royal-eight and its an- 


However, inside of Charley's 

old gray koop a certain swift plot was 
db t 

fertile 


cestors, 


tracing its course through hi 
He almost forgot even that a 
| 


brain. 


gentleman was there talking his head 
off. Perhaps it was the vacant stare in 
Charley’s eyes that caused the Royal 
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representative to break off suddenly and 
demand, a bit impatiently: 

“Well, sir, what do you think about 
tr” 

“Yeh know,” murmured Charley, 
“this bus ain’t got much on the one ol’ 
Solomon had.” 

“What do you mean, ‘Solomon had?’ ”’ 
exploded the salesman, his patience ebb 
ing rapidly. He stood back and hel 
the door open as a gentle hint for Char- 
ley to get out. 

“Oh, my, yea-ah,” the old rascal went 
on. “Solomon made hisself a char’ot 
uh the wood uh Lebanon; he made the 
pillers uh silwer an’ the bottom uh gold 
an’ the coverin’ uh purple, but I don’t 
know what kind of a shazzis there wuz. 
Say, d’ye know, but ol’ Solomon was 
one wise hombre. Tch, tech! An’ int’ 
the Psalms ut says: ‘Make me t’ under- 
stan’ the ways uh thy precep’s: so shall! 
I talk uh thy wondrous works.’ See 
now how the Good Book tells veh t’ 
spread the salve an’ sell ottermob'ls, ‘n’ 
everythin’.” 

“Say, are you a minister?” the sales- 
man wanted to know. 

Charley sucked soberly at his abbre 
viated nail and eyed the gentleman be 
fore him with fatherly affection. Then 
he shook his head slowly. 

“Nope, but I know all about ol’ Solo 
mon, an’ he says: ‘Ut is better t’ get 
wisdum than gold” But I dunn 
whether he says anythin’ about if ut 


’ 


better t’ get ottermob’ls or wisdum 


do seem that a lot uh folks get * 
Now me, I’m thinkin’ serious uh j 
oorin’ me a Royal-eight. Yea-ah, ! 
am so. When could yuh take me 


a ride in ut?” 

Right away the other gentleman 
alert. He extracted a cardcase and of! 
fered Charley a bit of 
Charley examined it. The name in the 
lower left-hand corner was J. Archibald 
Cudworth. 

“Glad t’ know yuh, Mister Suds- 
worth.” Charley held out his hand. “J 


pasteboar 
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ain't got no wis’tin’ card with meh, but 
me name is John Doe.” - He didn’t add 
that John Doe could well enough be his 
title for the number of warrants that it 
had graced in connection with himself 
at one time or another. 

“Now that is what I call getting right 
down to brass tacks!” cried Mr. Cud- 
worth enthusiastically, ‘You saw that 
old fossil | was talking with when you 





came along?’ 

Charley admitted that he remembered 
the gent. 

“\Well, do you know that I have been 
trying to sell that man a car for a 
month? He admits that the Royal-eight 
meets all his requirements—but it’s the 
It’s a lit-tle high, a lit-tle more 
than he wants to put into a car, and he’s 


}! ice. 


on Commonwealth Avenue 
Hull and others the 


got a house 
and a mansion at 
lord knows where else. 
-nose Charley began scratching hi 
l - VV th 


a bad sign. 


his right 


hand, 





That is to 
| concerned the 
well being of Mr. Th Archibald 


h Llodkins, of 
the firm of Hodkins & Hayden, bank- 
ers. An old tightwad, 


one - 
ble 


if there ever was 


II, 


In days gone by 
ee “ 


Big-nose ¢ harley 


had served in the capacity of chauffeur 
for a gentleman of wealth in the suburbs 
of Boston. At the time he had been 
making a survey of the house, with an 
eve to cracki g the crib \\ hen the time 
ripe. Charley had been slough- 
rking then, and such things as forged 


references and a course in an aut 


bile school had been all 


omo 


a part of the 


game 
Che old shyster’s first move after he 


the auto- 


took leave of Mr. Cudworth at 
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mobile show was to hustle down toward 
Park Square. He searched along Co- 
lumbus Avenue until he discovered a 
secondhand automobile concern that 
had on exhibition a nineteen hundred 
and nineteen Royal-eight touring car 
He entered and explained to the suave 
personage who greeted him, that he was 
interested in the Royal-eight in the show 
window. He wanted a ride, and he 
wanted to be instructed concerning the 
do-whats and so forth on the instrument 
board, because if he liked the car he’d 
want to go right up and get his regis- 
tration plates. 

“Ever drive a car?” demanded the 
salesman. 
“Yea-ah,” said Charley. 
“Got an operator’s license ?” 
“Yea-ah. Shuftfer’s.” 


The thing was ai 


secondhand 


ranged—like that 


Without delay the salesman drovy 
Charley to Newton Up] Falls, and 





on the way out the old fraud plied the 


other with enthusiasm, 


and with questions, that showed that hi 
interest in the Royal-eight was second 
to none, 

The big fellow drove back. He'd 
bought the car. He wished to visit 1 
bank, and the thing would be complete 
So far as we know, the centlh in l 
the secondhand Royal-eight touring 
is waiting outside the front door of the 


fishermen’s National Bank 


yet 


Charley learned all that he wished to 


know, and more. 
Che 
he City of Culture sought a rear exit 
from the bank, 
over Beacon Hill— 


veteran of many adventures in 


and headed straight up 
with Inspec tor Dor- 
sey trailing about fifteen yards behind 
yrsey had been passing the time 
ing teller, who was 


1 
olininser 
Oli 


form of Charley, 


his, when he 


familiar, res] 


' : 
Nendcent 


angling up the marble from the 


Steps 


front vestibule. The peculiar thing 


about it was that Charley kept right on 
through the bank, sidled out by a glas 

















Big-nose Charley 


swinging door beyond, turned to his 
left, and made tracks for an entrance 
that opened on a street which ran at 
right angles to that where waited a 
complacent person in the front seat of 
a used Royal-eight. 

Inspector Dorsey 
Charley, 


had a little scor 
and he 


rainct 
against 


anyway, 


promptly decided that, if he was to 
udge by the actions of this long-legged 





gentleman, there was something on the 
Maybe if he could 

desire to lay violent hands on the other 
because of that little 


overcome a 


affair at the police- 


men’s rg have a . of patience, and 
just sort of hold « for the present, 
why, ] iste fio Big-nose Charley 
baie to cairo -for once in his life ha 


the confounded crook 


last amen. 


whipsawed till 


He’d see what was up, any- 


has 


; , 
ntieman who 


ig-nose Charley long since 


learned that a ¢ 





good standing with the police mu 
vays keep his eyes peeled exceedingly 
sharp. The thing of it was, according 


ie old reprobate himself, never to 


let the bulis get the jump on you. sce 


em lirst—but keep it a secret. Charley 
Was as finished an artist at seeing things 
fi the tail of his eve, without turning 
his head, as he was conversing f 

a corner his mouth without mo 

his lips. 

Inspector Dorsey had entered | 

range of vision almost as soon as he had 
pushed through the big revolving door 


of the Fishermen’s National. The old 
gopher,man realized instantly a he 
must create a fal He did. He 
walked past the State house sor alo 


cent. 


Beacon Street until he was abreast oi 
a big, brownstone mansion with a h 
brass knocker and a pair of lions. The 


looked likely 
and began sizing 
lace. He walked back and forth 


his eyes 


enough, Charle 


crossed the street 
the I 
slowly, 
the imposing front. 
A narrow 
4F—ps 


alway 


street turned in past the 
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house, on the right. Big-nose Charley 
entered this after’a time, moving de- 
liberately. He squinted at the windows 
along the side, peered over a fence at 

ed an eye at the first-tloor 
windows across the back lawn 


at the Auto Show 


1 1 
the rear, COCK 


at the door which led to the basement: 
more he returned to Be 
hunched himself 
electric light pole. 
Inspector Dorsey was hugging a do 
stance away, watching. 
By he muttered, “if that old 
divil house-prowling again 
you old coot, you go ahead.” 
Charley built a cigar 
After a while he turned for 
side 


nen once 


Street and beside at 


way a short di 
s gcorry,” 


N ‘ 
sNOW, 


and lit 1 


1 . + 
the second 


ette 


street. Like 
ran half a block, ducked into 
skirted a red brick apart 


house, and emerged on Hat 


time into the narrow 
a flash he 
men 


icock Stree 


= LOT 
Inspector Dorsey suddenly awoke 
the fact that his friend had vanishe 
He swore mildly and decided tl 
come night, he was going to get ! 
Moylan to keep an eye on 


vhile he 


Dorsey, went gunning for Charl 


Beacon Street residence, \ 


i int 1S ¢ X-] e.verman Wa Ms 
Oye + . | 
» fre nt occasionally. 
Promptly at nine-thirtv on the 1 
ng following Big-nose Charley’s visit t 
he automobile show, J. Archibald Cud 


to the entrance 
marvelou 


out the eve 


worth sashayed 
> Hotel Normandie in a 
i nearly put 
the personage in blue and brass who 


hovered in the shadow of the 


up 


that 





There were inquiries, and after a suit- 
ible delay Mr. John Doe appeared 
he scene freee ts more like an amasse 


lan ever. 

Did it matter that John Doe, striding 
forward, head up, chest out, wearing 
new shoes and a new hat, the 
worldly sum of twenty-eight dollars and 


carried 
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fourteen cents in a pocket of an eighty- 
dollar suit—ready to wear, alterations 
thrown in? 

“Good mornin’, Mister Mudsworth!” 
Charley was effusive. 

“Ah-h, Mister Doe, vou see I didn’t 





forget you”—with a little additional 
pressure in the handclasp. 

“Did I kep yuh waitin’ ?” 

“Not at all Not at ail.’ 

“IT been wery busy gettin’ meh 


mornin’ correspondence off.” The cor- 
respondence in question had consisted 
of writing to Mr. Dorsey, at the front 
office, informing that gentleman that if 
he hung around on Beacon Street wait- 
ing for Big-nose Charley to return that 
way, his would be a wasted life. 

Mr. Doe and Mr. Cudworth had a 
drink of ginger ale, toasting John Rar- 
leycorn to a spirited return, at the Nor- 
mandie bar; then they walked out to the 
sparkling Royal-eight and climbed 
aboard. 

Said Mr. Cudworth: 

“Now, Mr. Doe, you are going to ride 
ina real car. I have taken special pains 
to demonstrate it to you myself. I feel 
certain that when we get back you will 


be so enthusiastic that you will want 
to drive this car home. You can see 
that it is spick-and-span new. That's 


how sure I am that you will not want 
even to get out of it. It may be a little 
stiff, but you will make allowance for 
that. You drive, of course?” 

“Oh, my, yea-ah,” murmured Char- 
ley. “I got a couple shuffers, but I 
don’t never use ’em.” 

“What car do you drive 1 

“Lancelot-twin.” 

“Are you going to trade it in?” 


give ut t me 


“Nope; I’m goin’ t’ 
retary.” 

“Tacky man.” 

lhe big purple sedan glided west 
long Boylston Street, turned right into 
Arlington and left to Commonwealth 
Avenue, then sped toward Brookline, 
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Newton, Auburndale. Charley fash- 
ioned a cigarette and burrowed in the 
upholstery. A steep hill loomed ahead, 
The Royal-eight glided up the grade 
like a bird. Mr. Cudworth smiled with 
just pride in the car’s performance, 

“Did you ever see anything any 
slicker than that?” he demanded. “Ever 
ride in anything as smooth ?”’ 

Mr. John Doe had to admit that the 
Royal-eight was in a class by itself— 
absolutely. Near Weston  Big-nose 
Charley decided that he would like to 
try the rear seat. Too, he suggested 
that they might as well turn around 
most any time now—because he had 
just bought the car. 

In a lonely little strip of woods Mr. 
Cudworth selected a side road as the 
proper place to head the sedan to facili- 
tate making the turn, 

Some time just before the salesman 
slipped the gears into reverse, a pair of 
hands reached forth and circled his 
rather thin neck. Just one squawk de- 
veloped, but this died in its infancy. 
The gentleman squirmed industriously, 
but he felt himself gliding over the seat 
with a sort of disconcerting brusqueness 
that left him very little opportunity for 
clear reasoning. He felt vaguely that 
he and Mr. Doe were the victims of 
highwaymen—until he got a glimpse of 
the prospective buyer about to kneel on 
his own frail back; then he decided that 
either he was seeing things or his com- 
panion had been drinking moonshine 
and was off his noodle. 

“Mister Budsworth,” said Charley, 
when the other was neatly but securely 
bound and gagged, “‘this makes meh feel 
awful bad. Yeh know ol’ Solomon 
says: ‘A wi’lent hombre enticeth his 
neighbor, an’ leadeth ’im into roads that 
is not good.’ I—I am a powerful sin- 
ner, I ‘low—but I need the money. 
Now I’m goin’ t’ tuck yuh away out in 
the bushes an’ tie yuh to a tree, ’n’ ut’s 
nice an’ warm, ’n’ ut’s goin’ t’ be a liT’ 
vacation f’r yuh. Yuh been workin’ t’ 


















hard. Yuh lis’en t’ the birdies singin’, 

’n’ j’st as soon ez I c’n sell that bus out 
there t’? Mister Hodkins, I’ll make ut a 
special p’int t’ telephone t’ Mister Dor- 
sey or somebody up t’ the clubhouse an’ 
tell ’em where yuh are.” 


d. 
le 
th 


y If J. Archibald Cudworth did not 
‘ blow up in a thousand small pieces then, 

he never will. He blinked his eyes and 
e wagged his head and tried to yell. but 


' 


he only got purple in his face and pretty 
nearly choked to death. Charley peered 
up and down the road, then dragged the 
salesman forth. He tossed the gentle- 
man over his shoulder and made off 
through a thicket. He moored the pris- 
oner to a small oak tree; then returned 
and fetched a blanket and wrapped the 
discomforted J. Archibald up cozily. 

This done he raised his hat and bowed 
politely, and withdrew. A minute later 
I way to the 
sparkling Royal-eight. 

He drove to the State house and pro- 
ceeded to register his new possession 
under the name of John Doe. ‘The 
, horse power rating was above fifty, 
hence the fee was twenty-five dollars. 
His working capital was now reduced 
to three dollars and fourteen cents, but 
so far all was smooth water on the 
Potomac. Charley affixed his new num- 
ber plates and drove downtown. He 
parked his car in a space near the big 
building that had the name ‘Hodkins 
& Hayden” cut in its stone entablature, 
and then sought Mr. Hodkins. 


— te GS CD 


he was on his Boston in 





IV. 

Inspector Dorsey was sore perplexed. 
He had a feeling that Big-nose Charley 
was stewing up a mess of grief for the 
police. Also he was inclined to the con- 
clusion that the old-time gerver had 
something up his sleeve beside that 
brownstone house on Beacon Street. 

This 


opinion was materially 
strengthened when he dropped into 
headquarters about noon and was 
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handed a special-delivery epistle ad- 
dressed to “Mister Detektive Dorsey.” 

The gentleman noted that the sta- 
tionary was that of the classy Hotel 
Normandie. Six two-cent stamps zig- 
zagged across the top of the envelope, 
and beneath was lettered: ‘“Speshul 
Delivery.” Mr. Dorsey felt the blow 
coming. He began breathing colorful 
phrases before he had ripped open the 
envelope. He jerked out the pink-tinted 
paper and read: 

Drere Doxtur Dorsey: I am afraid thear 
is a intreege afoot. I thought you ought to 
no. I don’t think thear is enny moar good 
in yure hangeing around watching that 
howse up on Beekon Street. How is the old 
boy? Give my regards too the inspecktur 

Bic-NosE CuHarcey, alias John Doe. 


Mr. Dorsey hopped up and clicked 
his heels together, and made tracks for 
the Hotel Normandie. A taxi set him 
down at the door, and the inspector 
hustled within to make a few inquiries. 

Who was John Doe around the 
works? It seemed that Mr. Doe was a 
retired multi-millionaire, that he 
had gone out with a Mr. Cudworth, 
who had called for the gentleman. It 
followed, upon research, that Lig-nose 
Charley had gone for a ride in a purple 
marvel belonging to the Royal-eight 
Automobile Company. Again Mr, Dor- 
sey did a buck-and-wing. 

“Good-by car!” he yelled. Then he 
moaned: “Ye gods and little fishes— 
John Doe! Ow-w!” 

However Mr. Dorsey, like all good 
detectives, did not give up the struggle. 
He telephoned the sales rooms of the 
Royal-eight and placed himself in pos- 
session of such minor details as 
number of the car and a description; 
then he got in touch with headquarters 
and started the information so far in 
his spreading broadcast. 


and 


possession 


After this the detective went out and 
bought a glass of lemon-and-lime and 
mopped his fevered brow. 
warm day for March, 


It was a 
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It was while Mr. Dorsey was tramp- 
ing down Boylston Street toward the 
public garden that he noticed a big 
sedan swinging out of Arlington ahead 
of him. The number plate on the rear 
was in four figures, which were pre- 
ceded by the ietter D. [t was the miss- 
ing Royal-eight, according to the de- 
tective. He gave chase, in full cry. 
Fortune was with him; he overtook the 
machine in question near Park Square, 
“Hey, where'd you get that automo- 
bile?” roared the gentleman from head- 
quarters, flashing his badge and motion- 
ing the surprised individual behind the 
wheel toward the curb. 

“Where did / get this car >" 
the person within. “Say, what's biting 
your” 

“This is a stolen car,” insisted Mr. 
Dorsey. “I’ve got the number all right.” 
He moved toward the front of the ma- 
chine to verify the figures that he had 
jotted down on a slip of paper. Sud- 
denly his mouth opened—and closed, 
and no sound came from therein. 

The number on the forward elevation 
of this car was over the one-hundred- 
thousand mark, and it was not a dealers’ 
plate. Mr. Dorsey flew toward the 
back. Here he was joined by the driver. 
Draped across the original number was 
the plate from the missing Royal-eight. 

“Where’d you just come from?” the 
inspector asked hastily. 

“The State house,” the other snap- 
pily answered. “I was up there getting 
another car registered for A. B. Stone, 
the shoe man. I[’m his chauffeur. 
Somebody must have hung that thing 
on there while I was inside. 1 didn’t 
notice it—never looked.” 

“Where are you going now ?” 

“Back after some things that I'd 
started home without.” 

“Well, swing into Charles Street here 
and shoot me up to the State hou 
This is a bad mess.” 

Ten minutes later Inspector Dorsey 
learned that among the very recent reg- 





demanded 
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istrations one had been issued to a gen- 
tleman by the name of John Doe. 

“Now we're getting somewhere!” he 
exclaimed between puffs. “That big 
stiff can’t have all the luck, which js 
proved by the fact that, because he got 
funny and stuck a number plate on an- 
other Royal-eight that hap: 
parked near him, his chances of getting 
away with this thing are considerably 
less. He'll probably beat it in that self- 
same car, and in some city between here 
and New York, possibly, he'll try to 
sell it. All right, Charley, that’s one you 
muffed.” 

The detective decided to have a bite 
to eat; then he would drift out Com- 
monwealth Avenue way and see the 
Royal-eight people. After telephoning 
the latest developments to headquarters, 
Mr. Dorsey dined. 


ened to be 


V. 


Amariah Hodkins had the true Yan- 
kee regard for a dollar. He frequently 
was known to advise young men in the 
firm’s employ ar.e’.t the habit of saving. 
Chrift, he explained, had made him 
what he was. It was his natural cau- 
tiousness that had prevented him from 
buying a Royal-eight at the auto show. 
He wanted a car, and he wanted as nice 
a car as anybody had, but he did just 
naturally hesitate to pay $9,985. It was 
a lot of money. He’d have to think it 
over. 

Mr, Amariah Hodkins was still think- 
ing it over when a Mr. John Doe, rep- 
resenting the Royal-eight Automobile 
Company, was announced. He fished 
out Mr. J. Archibald Cudworth’s card 
ind examined it, wondering, a little 
fretfully, what they meant by bothering 
him during business hours; he had 
tated emphatically that when he made 
up his mind he would let them know. 
\t last he grunted and said: 

“Well-l, send him in.” 

A tall, handsome gentleman with a 
big nose shuffled across the threshold. 
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“How d’ye do, Mister Hodkins,” he 
greeted the banker. “Nice day fer 
March.” 

Mr. Hodkins cleared his throat and 
nodded. 

Charley removed his hat and sat dow: 
at Mr. Hodkins’ right hand, his voice 
full of honey and his face as innocent 
as Monday’s child. 

“Well,” began the man of wealth, 
“__hr-r-rufgh—what can I do for you?” 

“\lister Podkins——” 

“Flodkins !” 

“Pardon meh, Mister Hosskins.” 
H-o-d! Hod-kins!” 

Wery stupid uh meh, Mister Hod- 
kins, | assure yuh. Wery. Did yuh 
ever stop t’ consider Solomon, Mister 
Hopkins ?” 

“Hr-r-r-rufgh ! 
about him ?” 

“Vuh know, he says: ‘A good name 
is rather t’ be chosen than great riches.’ 
F’rt’nately you has both, ’n’ so I come 
down t’ sell yuh a Royal-eight otter- 


“ 


Hr-rufgh! What 


‘“T told that salesman at the show not 
to bother me!” exploded Mr. Hodkins. 
“IT haven't—made—up—my—imind— 
yet!” A wag between each word gave 
the statement emphasis. “No! Wher 
I get ready you'll hear from me.” 

“T tell yeh, Mister-——” 

“Hodkins!” 

“Mister Hoskins, this is a li'l’ suthin’ 
out uh the ord'n’ry. We talked ut all 
over, ’n’ ut t’ 


vel 


has been decided t’ make 
you a special discount.” 

“Hm,” said the banker. 
different. 

“Yea-ah,” Charley went on, “You 
bein’ one uh the leadin’ citizens uh this 
thrivin’ metrup'lis, the conclusion wuz 
reached that it’d be a good thing t’ sell 
yuh a Royal-eight f'r about—about— 
mm—tch—seven thousand dollars, ’n’ 
harge the other two thousand nine 
undred and eighty-five dollars up t’ 
adwertizin’.” 

“Tchup !” 


That 


Was 


c 
1 
n 


said Mr. Hodkins, 


at the Auto Show 
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“Tchup!” That was different. The 
gentleman leaned back in his chair. He 
knew the price of a Royal-eight was ex- 
actly nine thousand nine hundred and 
eighty-five dollars, f. o. b. factory, plus 
It was the car that he wanted, 
certainly, but ten thousand had_ been 
‘ticking in his crop a heap. He con- 
d After a pause he asked: 
“What do you mean by charging the 
balance up to advertising? 

“Ut—ut’s like this,” explained Char- 
ley, opening his left palm and poking 
the forefinger of his right hand slowls 
“Two or three thou- 


war tax, 


sider¢ 


down against it. 
an’ ain’t much in exploitin’ 
Mr. Hodkins knew what newspaper 


: hings,” 

and magazine advertising rates were. 
He nodded. He felt that he was going 
to be convinced. He was quite positiy 
that 
ej 


he was going to take these Royal- 


ght pe yple up 
“Te verybody Mister 


knows 


Ho— 


Hodkins, uh the firm uh Hodkins 
Hayden. Now if we c’n sell yuh a car 
right in the middle uh show week, why, 
all we ask is that yuh let us have a card 
lettered sayin’ that yuh bought ‘thi 
car, an’ we put ut on a Rovyal-ei 
’dan—an’ that’s all there is t’ ut.” 
“And vou say the price will be 


“Seven thousand dollars, Mister Hod 
Boston ?” 


luded in that price?” Mr. 
going to drive a sharp 
bargain, now that he had them coming 
to him. 
“Teh,  well-l—mm—1 
might’ 
“You have full authority to put thi 
deal through, Mr. Doe?” 
Big-nose Charley nodded. 
the whole works. What he 
“Only.” he put in as a wedge of cau- 
tion, “we can't hold this open f’r yuh, 
Mister kins.” 
“Hodkins !” 


“Parden meh, Mister Hodkins.” 


’ 
Ss pose we 


well.” 


He wa 
said went. 
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“You want to put it right through?” 

Charley dug his right hand into his 
trousers and tinkled a part of that three 
dollars and fourteen cents—and nodded. 

Amariah Hodkins clasped his fingers 
across his white vest and began twirling 
his thumbs. Mr. Doe had won the day 
—or lost it, according to the banker’s 
way of thinking. 

“Hh! All right, Mr. Doe, [ll buy 
that car. You're referring to a Royal- 
eight sedan; not a touring car?” 

“Royal-eight s’dan. Got it right t’ 
the door, Mister Hodkins. All yuh got 
to do—tch—is—er—pay me th’ mon-eh, 
’n’—if youh has a li'l’ wile t’ spare— 
j’st ride up t’ the show rooms, an’ [ll 
give yuh the bill uh sale. an’ yuh won't 
even have t’ get out uh the car. °N’ 
after that I’d like yuh t’ come out an’ 
have a li'l’ suthin’ t’ eat with meh.”’ 

Mr. Hodkins eyed Charley shrewdly. 

“lve been noticing a peculiar little 
twang as you talk,” he said. “Please 
pardon me, but you don’t happen to hail 
from Vermont, do you?” 

“Oh, my, yea-ah,” Charley explained 
eagerly. “Brattlebore.” 

“Thought you were a New [inglander. 
Shake hands. Any relation to the New- 
port Does?” 








“First cousin,” Charley said. lving 
be idly. 
Mr. Hodkins was all smiles. He 


touched a button. 

“Til take you up on that lunch in- 
vitation. By George, if I won't! My 
father went to school with a John Doe 
in Saxton’s River.” 

A clerk appeared. 

“Bring me seven thousand dollars in 
large bills. Or’—turning to Charley— 
“hadn't I better write you a check?” 

“T wuz j’st goin’ t’ suggest makin’ it 
the old hard cash,” said the old rascal, 
smiling. “D’yuh know, [ like t’ feel nice 
new bills. ’N’ would yuh make them 


read hundreds, cap’n?” 
Twenty minutes later Big-nose Char- 
ley was driving Mr. Hodkins toward 
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Commonwealth Avenue. In an inside 
pocket of his rather fastidious pearl- 
gray coat reposed a neat package of 
one-hundred-dollar bills. So far things 
were looking up. 

Before the big plate-glass show win- 
dows of the Royal-eight, Charley 
brought the car to a stop. He had 
made the approach slowly, his eyes 
darting this way and that. The coast 
seemed clear. 

“You wait here, Mister Hodkins,” he 
said, sliding out on the far side. “I'll 
be right back. Oh, my, yea-ah—right 
back.” 

He passed around the car to the rear, 
shot a glance within as he moved across 
the sidewalk, then pushed open the 
door. He glanced neither to the right 
nor the left but walked toward a room 
at the rear that was partially filled with 
cars, discovered as he had anticipated, 
a driveway leading to a yard at the back 
of the building and, without exactly 
running, kept right on going. He turned 
a corner, climbed a fence—and headed 
for the Boston & Albany railroad tracks. 

Big-nose Charley was well past the 
Cottage Farm bridge when Detective 
Dorsey dropped off a car and turned 
his steps toward the Royal-eight show- 
rooms. Suddenly he stopped. Stand- 
ing beside the curb, all smiling and 
serene, ahead of him was the sedan that 
a short time earlier had been registered 
by a gentleman giving his name as John 
Doe. Yes, it was the same; at least that 
was the number. 

Mr. Dorsey advanced like the coming 
of a squall. He jerked open a door on 
the right and addressed the complacent 
Mr. Hodkins. 

“Where did this car come from?” 

“Devonshire Street,” said the banker 
a bit crustily. “I just bought it.” 

“Yow!” bellowed Mr. Dorsey. 
then: “Bought it from who?” 

“Say, what’s the matter with you? 
I bought it from the Royal-eight folks, 
through their Mr. Doe r 


And 


















“For how much?” Mr. Dorsey’s voice 
was pitched high. He was laboring un- 
der considerable strain, 

“Seven thousand—cash.”’ 
Isle of Nowhere!” 
“And where the 
Halifax is Mr. 


feantiful 
<d the inspector. 
ing nobs of 
“In there,” said Mr. Hodkins, getting 
out of his purple bower and starting 
toward the door, battling for precedence 
the agile Mr. Dorsey. 

The contingent from outside was wel- 

comed by several gentlemen who sud- 





denly began hopping around as ani- 
mated as a Kansas whirlwind. They 
had located a mouse during the past 


seven or eight seconds. Outside was 
the missing sedan; inside was a gen- 
tleman with seven thousand dollars 
But Archibald 


{ ul l vorth ? 


missing, 


where was J. 


Fxplanations, descriptions, names, 
uns, adjectives—all filled the air, 
it seemed, at once. 


“Why, he went right through here— 
nder our nose—just now! Only 


f minutes ago! 





a couple of Just went out 


the rear door!” shouted a salesman. 
‘Just went out!” echoed a mechani 

a4 1 le .. 

at tne DacK, 


In the yard beyond four men had 


1 the person in question go seven 
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different ways. Some asserted two min- 
utes had elapsed; others affirmed that 
it Was nearer a quarter of an hour. So 
much for eyewitnesses. 

A telephone bell rang. 

‘A genileman wants to speak with 
Mr. Hoskins,” frail young 
blonde at a switchboard as she plugged 
in the the floor of 
salesroom. 

“Hello-hello-hello!” babbled the gen- 
tleman in question. 

Said a voice at the distant end of the 
wire: 

“Mister Hopkins, I—I’m awful sorry 
[ can’t go t’ lunch with yuh—but I go! 
a date with a goin’ t’ 
Canady, or some place. ‘N’ say, Mistei 
Horkins, them Royal-eights is good 
cars, if yuh are thinkin’ 


seorl —_ as 
I ought t’ knoy 


called a 


instrument on 


hombre that’s 


uh buyin’ one. 
v: I’ve owned one uh 
‘em. Oh, yea-ah, an’ say—tell 

ned Archi- 


ee beside the road 6 


Dorsey that they is a guy nai 
bal’ hitched t’ a t 
near Weston. He'll see— 

d around, it wuz. Ve: 
: + 


\ i i )’] ry. 


where a 
turn 

One hour thereafter Big-nose ( 
ley, having generously swapped cl 


‘ho headed for boston 





himself a smoke in a side-« 


Pullman, en route to Albany and th 





TEXAS ANTI-FLOGGING MEASURE 


Texas, under 


|* 


the provisions of a new bill passed by the legislature of the 
State, convicts may be flogged only under exceptional circumstances. Prt 


oners must be guilty of repeated infractions of the prison rules, and the punish- 


ment must be “reasonable.” 


Officers in charge must report in writing the rea 


sons for asking that a prisoner be flogged; all the members of, the prison com 
mission must give their consent to the whipping, and a certified copy of their 
order must be sent by registered mail to the governor and be approved by him 


before the punishment may be administered. 


The names of those who are to 


flog the prisoner must be given in the order, and all records in connection with 
such cases are to be open to the public. 











4 Alan Graham 


Author of ‘‘Witch Temple,’’ 


etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


WHEN the Beduuin leaves Alexandria, Egypt, 
Brown and his prisoner, Frank Honiton. 
During his stey in Cairo, Honiton bas made 
of these friends are fellow passengers on 
Jocelyn and Mrs, Conliffe. Honiton persuades 
under arrest The prisoner's compelling 
When the Bedouin arrives at Malta, Honiton 
vhip about the city of Valetta; Brown, of cours: 
crowds, after the epera, 
party. Vresently Mrs. Conliffe 
Brown pilots the 
return to the city 


returns and 


and captore his 


CHAPTER. VIEL 


THE RETURN OF THE SATYR. 


HERE was a certain strain in 

the relationship of the three 

women left on deck. The 

tears of Mrs. Conliffe had not 
escaped the sharp observation of Joce- 
lyn Upton, who felt that there 
something here that was beyond her 
comprehension. It was not only the 
curious behavior of Joan Conliffe that 
intrigued her. There was the obvious 
agitation of Peter Brown—an agitation 
altogether out of proportion to the grav- 
ity of the incident that aroused it, so 
; could see. 


Was 


far as she 
Mrs. Upton had 


hecome alarmed, and she hardly knew 


Instinctively, too, 





vhv or at what. Her tentative remarks 
met wi mechanical answers until the 
poor y was chilled into silence. The 
three women hung huddled together 
upon the rail for company and awaited 
n event, 

The silence was broken from the 


water of the harbor. Something seemed 

to be happening there. A dry sob of 

startled the Uptons, mother 
\ 


Glancing at Mrs. Con- 


ispense 


and daughter. 





the ship, among whom are 
the detective not to 
personality 
induces 


Honiton and Mrs. Conliffe 
reports 
ladies back to the ship, and then repairs to hi 
prisoner at all costs, 


for Boston, she carries on board Detective Peter 
The latter is returning to the United States for trial, 
a number of friends, British as well as American. Many 


Mrs. Upton and her 
publish the fact that he is 
most popular man aboard, 
him conduct a party from the 


daughter 


makes him the 
Brown to let 


, making one of the party. In the confusion of the 
are separated from the other members of their 
that Honiton rushed off to speak to a_ friend, 


eabin to pack. He is resolved to 


liffe they could see, even in the dim light 
of the ship's lamps, that she was trem- 
bling violently. 

The the harbor in- 
creased in intensity until they material- 
ized into the vociferations of a human 
As this grew nearer to the ship 
the sound of oars was audible, and it 
was evident that some of the other pas- 
sengers were returning from 

“Who can it be?” asked Jocelyn in 


sounds across 


voice. 


the town. 


the half whisper that the situation 
seemed to demand. 

“T expect it’s Sir Evan and Lady 
Pilth, miss,” said the sauve voice of 


Garry, the chief steward. 
The three women started simultane- 


ously. They had not known he was 


} 1 


by them. There was something about 
Garry—something slinking and secretive 
that went against the grain. 
Soon after there ceased to be any 


doubt of the identity of at least one of 
he home-coming passengers, or of the 
which he was returning. 
The drunken voice of Charlie Conliffe 
yelped across the water, and oaths began 
to reach the deck. 

At the same time flickering patches 
| the water indicated the 


tne 


1",° ° 
eondiion im 


of light upon 














approach of two separate boats. It be- 
came evident that Charlie Conliffe was 
hurling the lees of his ill-natured mind 
at the occupants of the second boat. 
‘ome one in an indistinguishable voice 
vas trying to quieten him, but without 
ettect 

“tt is Sir Evan and Lady Pilth, miss,’ 
repeated Garry close to Jocelyn Upton’s 
ear. ‘Mr, Conliffe seems upset.” 

“Go away,” cried the girl sharply. 

ller nerves were on edge, and the 
suggestion of quiet enjoyment in the 
inef steward’s voice disgusted her. 
Hler vivid young imagination pictured 
he horror of being the wife of such 
a wreck as was revealed to her on the 

ter. She dared not look at Joan Con- 
liffe, so acute was her sympathy. 

The boat containing the Pilths was 
the first to arrive. Sir Evan and his 
wife had been the guests of a high 
government official and had been to the 
gala performance at the opera house in 
state. Sir Evan appeared on deck pur- 
ple with outraged dignity, Lady Pilth 
pale and trembling, her festive opera 
cloak and bejeweled person incongru- 
ous enough with her tear-streaked face. 

“Never in the whole course of my 
areer have I been subjected to such 
Sir Evan declaimed to the 


niianteo? 
i ugnity, 


world at large. “It is shameful— 

hameful! Something will have to be 
” 

cone: 


He was so genuinely afflicted by the 
liock to his self-esteem that, pompous 
he was, he became an object worthy 
of pity. 
Meantime the second boat had 
ched the ship, and Charlie Conliffe 
half pulled, half pushed up the 
ipanion to the deck. 
‘Le’ me get at the old rat,” he 
uted at sight of Sir Evan Pilth. 
Thinks I’m not good enough to come 
in the same boat with him and his 
ol’ wife. Thinks I’m drunk, does 
Let me get at ’im and [ll show 
!.et me smash his ugly ol’ face.” 
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Captain Spedley had a deck cabin. 
The disturbance awakened him, and he 
now appeared clad in pajamas and 
dressing gown. He took in the essen- 
tials of the situation at a glance. 

“Garry,” he ordered sharply, ‘take 
Mr. Conliffe to his cabin.” 

It required the united efforts of the 
chief steward and two assistants to 
carry out the order, and throughout the 
proceedings Charlie Conliffe cursed and 
abused Sir Evan Pilth and his wife, 
who awaited his removal in order to get 
below quietly. 

Just as it seemed that they had him 
safely down the stair on his way to his 
cabin Conliffe broke away from his cap- 
tors and almost succeeded in reaching 
the object of his drink-mad rage. The 
captain seized him and dragged him 
back. 

He had one last fling with his tongue 
before he was finally hauled from sight, 
and he had enough drunken cunning to 
realize that he hurt Sir Evan most 
through Lady Pilth. 

“You, you painted old woman,” he 
managed to shout as he struggled 
against his captors. “You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself at your time of 
life. What do you mean coming out 
stuck all over with diamonds like a 
vamp? You wait! You'll be lucky if 
you don’t get the whole lot pinched. 
I’d pinch ’em myself for a cent.” 

He was half way down the cabin stair 
before he reached the end of this last 
tirade, and after that muffled shouts of 
rage were all that could be heard from 
him. 

Jocelyn Mrs. Upton had 
since led Joan Conliffe to the far 


and lon: 


of the deck, where she sobbed and 
trembled in her shame. She had 
reached such an extremity of nervous 
disturbance that the shrewd mind 


the girl could not be content with the 
simple explanation before her. Mrs. 
Conliffe knew that her husband was a 
drunkard, and though the exhibition 
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which he had just given might be un- 
usually illuminating, it did not seem 
sufficient in itself to account for her 
state of agitation. 

Jocelyn did not know what to say or 
to com- 
Her 


situation beyond 





do. She wanted to sympathize, 


i 
fort, 
mother, feeling the 
1er, had slipped away quietly to 


as 
cabin. 


“Dear,” 


but it seemed _ hopeless. 


her 
“don’t 


Jocelyn said gently, 


tke it to heart so much. He will be 

better in the morning.” 
The older woman’s fortitude gave 
+ 


way She the gi 
4° 


breast and, in the agony of a finally dis- 


sobbed upon 


illusioned wife, told what at any other 


moment she would have hidden like a 


deformity. 


“Tt’s not that.” she said wildly when 
he could articulate “Heaven kno 
[ am used to that. But to-night—com- 
ing down to the harbor—I saw him with 


You know 


They were going into a—a house. It is 


some natives. what I mean. 


horrible. How can I ever—ever have 
anything to do with him again?” 
! ; ae ; 
mtense qd 


Upton felt an 
She was not used to 


her sympathy 


far ing 
fe, and 


almost swallowed 





woman was 





up in her girlish repugnance to the su! 
ject. She could do 


Joan Conliffe’s shoulder. 


no more than stroke 


Meanwhile Peter Brown had finished 
his hurried packing. He had 


vaguely conscious of the disturbance o1 


been 
deck, but he was so obsessed by hi 
own troubles that the noise above con- 
vey ed nothing definite to his mind. 

He doubled 


rod : 
straining on the straps 


was over a suit case, 
when the cabin 
door opened and Frank Honiton en- 
tered. 

“Tello, old friend,” he said nonchal- 
antly. “I’ve had a beast of a time.” 

Peter Brown stared at him, hardly at 
first realizing the full significance of his 
presence. Then his lean sallow face 
He felt a curious tin- 


flushed slowly. 
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gling in his eyes and a swelling of the 
throat that made it necessary for him 
to set his teeth hard. He could not for 
the moment trust himself to speak. 

It was not relief from his 


OWN anx- 


lety that over« him so much as a 
1d el ira I ( e man wnt 
stood knev 





his qui tion told 


him—just what Honiton’s return to 
: 4 = e.¢ UAlie 1 

captivity must mean to him. What he 

did not yet know was the reason of 


Honiton’s disappearance in tl 


1e first in- 
, F rae ee 
brought you back after you 
when 
regained control over himself. 
Honiton looked at him 


nd, as the meaning of the words came 


away?” he asked 


] 


ice XX t 


in surprise 


1 4 as ‘ 
ome to him, in anger. 





\ d’you mean by ‘got y 

he demanded. “Do you think I bolted? 
Didn’t Mrs, Conliife tell you 

The detective ook his head silently. 

Honiton threw back his head and 
laughed heartily. “I see. So you don't 
know a thing about it, and you’ve been 
n a deadly scare thinking you'd lost 
me. I'm sorry, old friend, but 1 had to 
cry 
7” TY 


He pped for a moment, and an- 


lea occurred to him. “But you 


; - : : 
might have trusted me,” he said angrily. 
ee * o e 1 - Pa 

I gave you my word of honor last 
nigh | was on pare le—and vet— 
he broke into his delightful smile again 


—a' J suppose l’ve no cause to grumble. 
You don’t look on me exactly as a man 
of honor, eh?” 

“T don’t know what to look on you 
as!” replied Peter Brown explosively. 
‘If I knew nothing of your past— 

“Don’t let’s go into that now,” Honi- 

interrupted “After all, 
there’s got to be a trial before I’m guilty. 
Let me tell you about to-night. It’ 
rotten, but you may as well know.” 

He sat up on the edge of the upper 
berth and lit his pipe. Peter Brown 
picked himself up from the floor where 


ton hastily. 




















he found himself still kneeling by the 
strapped suit case and threw himself on 
the red plush settee. 

“We were coming down that narrow 
street,” Honiton went on. “I was 
ahead with Mrs. Conliffe, you know, 
and we turned a corner and almost ran 
into that beast, Conliffe. He had a 
woman with him—about the most obv: 
ous looking creature that you could 


imagine. Of course he was drunk a 
a lord—Mrs. Conliffe gripped my arm 





and stopped dead. We saw the pair 
of them go into a house. Mrs. Conliff 
gasped out something about getting 
him away. It was up to me to go afte: 
him. I knew you would be close behind 
—you wouldn’t get very far from me, 
Brown, eh—so I left her and bolted 
after her worthy husband.” 
“The dirty hound! But where 
his tippling Scotch friends? J 
he was ashore with them?” 
“Safely tucked up in their little beds. 
I had a look in on them just now. Snor- 
nig the snores of the just, both of them. 





were 


thought 


They came home at their usual bed- 
time and he refused to come with them. 


[ had a roughhouse in that sink of in 
iquity. Conliffe didn’t want to 
with me, and the proprietress of the es- 
tablishment objected to my taking him 
away. The whole wretched 
like a nightmare. ! feel I want to get 
the taste of it out of my mouth.” 

He paused and puffed on his pipe. 

“T hate that sort of thing, Brown,” he 
continued meditatively. “low any man 
can—well, never mind, I’m getting awa} 
from the story. We had an encount 
vith old Pilth after that. Ran 
at the harbor, and the old lady was got 
ip to dazzle. She had on more dia- 
monds than a musical comedy q 
pangles. 
solutely first water. 


come 


alfair is 


, 
Ran into then 


Fine stones. too. Brown. 2b- 


“Conliffe wanted to si t I 
and I had a job to drag him away. All 
the way out he cursed them alontnably, 


and when we 


got avo2r¢ t r as an- 
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other row. I was sorry for old Pilth. 
After all, he’s not a bad old fellow at 
heart. You could see that it was the 
imsults to his wife that cut him up and 
not the insults to his precious dignity 
after all. They've got Conliffe to bed 
at last. Took three of them to do it. 

kept out of that. I’d had enough of 
the brute.” 

Peter Brown had been restless and 
distraught throughout the latter part of 
Honiton’s narrative. His long sinew) 
hands were never still, twisting and un- 
twisting, rubbing his cheek. 

‘Where is Mrs. Conliffe now?” he 
asked harshly. “Not with that 
swine?” 

“T saw her on deck with Jo and 
mother, I] know where 
now.” 

“She can’t go back to him. 

ist see to it for her.” 

“It’s their concern not ours, old 
friend,” said Honiton. “I don’t see how 
we can interfere. Anyhow he'll sleep 
ike a pig all night and well into to- 
merrow. She’s safe enough.” 

“Safe, nothing! The picture of her 
alone with that satyr makes me sick. I 
must go and look after her.” 

“Better not, Brown,’ Honiton 
tioned him. ‘‘Husband and wife, you 


Insane 


he r 
don't she 1s 


Somebody 


cau- 


SNOW. 

Peter Brown paused and thought. 
lon’t care,” he said after a pause. “I 
snow I’m right to interfere, and if I 
get no thanks for it, it can’t be helped.” 

“Vou are the lineal descendant of Don 
declared Honiton 


“eT 


( 
q 
i 


Quixote, Brown,” 


shaking his head. 


isut the detective had already left the 


7° 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE A MOMENT 

YAJHAT am I to dor” Joan Conliffe 

** asked helplessly, regardless of 

fact that Jocelyn Upton was much 

+s capable of answering the question 
than she was herself. 


ECSTACY Ol! 








~ 
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“If you stop up here much longer in 
that light frock you will be chilled,” said 
Jocelyn, confining herself to the only 
part of the affair with which she felt 
competent to deal. “I'll go down now 
and get you a wrap.” 

“Thank you, dear. I do feel so cold.” 

Indeed she was chilled to the heart 
in the reaction from all that had gone 
before. Left alone, she leaned forward 
on the rail and stared out dully into the 
night. Her mind was numb now. She 
was incapable of thinking out a course 
for herself. 

Peter Brown found her there alone 
He had been busy since he left Honiton 
in their joint cabin. He stood and 
looked at her for a moment, then with 
a sharp decisive nod, as it might have 
been to himself, he stepped forward and 
touched her arm. 

“T want to be of service to you, Mrs 
( ‘onliffe,”’ ‘ 
than one would have expected eae him. 

“T have just heard of your trouble 
Honiton.” 





he said with more confidence 


rom 


Mrs. Conliffe turned toward him a 
though to speak, but unable to find 
words or to meet his eyes, she turned 


quickly back to face the sea. 
“I’m going to risk being called a med- 


dler,”’ Peter went on. “There are time 
when one must. Mrs. Conliffe, you 
can’t go back to your—to your own 


I’ve seen the stewardess 
She 


cabin to-night. 
and fixed up a spare one for you. 
is putting it in order now. Go down 
and see her and you will be all right.” 

She still stood at the rail with her 
back to him. Peter Brown patted her 
shoulder gently as one might caress an 
injured child. This last touch of kind- 
liness was more than the already over- 
wrought woman could bear. Her ap- 
parent self-possession broke down com- 
pletely. She turned abruptly from the 
ship’s rail, looked into the detective’s 


face for a moment as if she could read 
there the purity and singleness of his 
motive, and then abandoned herself to 
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the comfort of his arms. With her head 
pressed into the shoulder of his shabby 
tweed coat, she cried and moaned with 
the sheer distress of the child that js 
hidden somewhere in every woman. 

Peter Brown, his arms about her, his 
hand stroking her dark soft hair, ut- 
tered disconnected words sympathy 
and encouragement. It was a st 1ge 
situation for one who had led a solitary, 
womanless life. The warmth and soft- 
ness of her, the fragrance of her hair, 
the very burden of her upon his breast 
made him giddy. He almost forgot the 
cause of her abandonment in the ecstacy 
of the moment. 

Then a true realization of the cir 
stances flowed back t » him. He took 
her hands gently from his shoulders and 





“um- 


drew away from her. 

“Come,” he said quietly, master of 
himself again, “you are not yourself, 
Mrs, Conliffe. It is very late. You 
must go below. The stewardess is ex- 
pecting you 

“Yes, yes, you are right,” Joan Con- 
liffe said. “I am being very silly, but 


d thoughtful, 


You will for- 


you have been so kind a1 
[ felt I could give way. 
give me, won't 
‘You make 
ing that 


> 


you? 
’ 
| 


ashamed 
anything to 


me 


V s1eroesy- 
ry suggest 


there is forgive,” 


said Peter Brown. “Come, let me take 
below.” 
“There is no need. I am all right 


now. Good night, Mr. Brown. I can’t 
thank you—ever.”’ 

She took his hand and pre 
then hurried away. 

The detective tramped the empty deck 
in the dark wondering at himself, He 
astonished at the riot of his 
thoughts—disgust and loathing for 
Charlie Conliffe; a puzzled admiration 
for the prisoner, Honiton; and—he ad- 
mitted it to himself freely—a newly 
awakened love for Joan Conliffe which 
permeated and dominated all his other 
thoughts and feelings. He did not 
know what to make of nor what to do 


ssed it and 


was own 























with this new experience. It brought 
him no happiness for it held out no 
prospect of realization. It was a sterile 
thing, as he saw it, that could never 
fructify, yet he felt that he would not 
part from it if he could. 

Not once did it occur to him that the 
counterpart of his love might have ger- 
minated in the heart of Joan Conliffe. 

Weary of his own thoughts, which 
led him nowhere, Peter Brown went 

in the small hours of the morn- 

A grim smile cro » haggard 
face at sight of Honiton peacefully 
asleep, his expression placid and unper- 
iurbed as though he had nothing in the 
future or the past to worry him. There 
was humor in the situation—the detec- 
tive sleepless and harassed, his prisoner 
unk in easy slumber. 

It was a relief to Peter Brown when 
morning came and the vibration of the 
engines, combined with the confused 
sounds from the deck, told him that the 
Bedouin was clearing from Malta. He 
had not slept. He had not been able 
to tear his mind from the contemplation 
of the relationship of Joan Conliffe with 
her degraded and depraved husband. 
Now that he had realized and frankly 
admitted to himself his own feelings 
toward her the picture of her tied to a 
creature like Charlie Conliffe filled him 
with abhorrence. 

It was a relief to him that neither hus- 
hand nor wife appeared at the break- 
fast or the luncheon table. He dreaded 
his first meeting with Joan Conliffe after 
the scene in the night. He felt that he 
could not look her in the eyes without 
an overwhelming embarrassment, and 
when, late in the afternoon, she came 
on deck and quietly seated herself in 
the chair by his side he was astonished 
at her cahn and self-possession. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Brown,” she 

iid easily. “How do you feel after 
your long day ashore?” 

Peter stammered a 


below 


ng. 


Brown more or 


not pre- 


less suitable reply. He 


Was 
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pared to slip back to the old footing as 
though nothing had occurred in the in- 
terim. Women alone possess the power 
of instant recovery from a lapse into 
the realities of feeling and emotion. 

“You must let me thank you for 
troubling to find me a cabin,” she went 
on after a glance around to make sure 
that her words were not overheard. ‘“‘It 
was so good of you, and Charlie was 
really too bad last night. I shall have 
to talk to him about it.” 

She made light of the incident so 
easily and naturally that Peter Brown 
did not know whether to admire the per- 
fection of her acting, or to despise her 
for the shallowness of her emotion. He 
could hardly believe this to be the 
woman who had thrown herself upon 
his breast a few hours before in an ex- 
tremity of distress. He did not think 
to apply to her the knowledge of women 
that he actually possessed, nor did he 
realize that a woman is a woman 
whether she be of the criminal or the 
respectable classes. 

Mr. Steven Corris paused in his pere- 
grinations and threw himself down be- 
side Mrs. Conliffe. 

“Do you know,” he began eagerly, “! 
missed all the fun last night. Garry has 
just been telling me about it. It must 
have been rare sport to have seen your 
husband guying old Pilth, Mrs. Con- 
liffe. Garry says he went right off the 
handle. I’m sorry I wasn’t there. I 
spent the night ashore with a friend in 
the garrison.” 

“T shouldn’t think the subject is one 
that can give Mrs. Conliffe much pleas- 
ure to discuss,” said Peter Brown as 
mildly as he could, for he was itching 
to throw Corris into the Mediterranean. 

“You make much of it, Mr. 
Brown,” said Mrs. Conliffe with a light 


too 
laugh. “Charlie was a very bad boy, 
but it was really rather funny to hear 
him attacking the dignified Sir Evan. 
It is a pity you missed it, Mr. Corris.” 








The detective felt snubbed and re- 
tired into his shell. Mr. Steven Corris 
grinned at him maliciously, his petty 
mind delighted with the other’s discom- 
fiture. 

“Conliffe feels to-day like the morn- 
ing after, | expect, ” he said, taking a 
spiteful pleasure in dwelling upon the 
subject. “What a high old time! He's 
just coming on deck.” 

The appearance of Charlie Conliffe 
was sufficient to silence even Mr. 
Steven Corris. From a gray face his 
pale eyes stared, rimmed with fiery red. 
His livid lips trembled as if beyond 
his control. He staggered across the 
deck and threw himself into the chair 
that Corris hastily vacated. 

“Morning, old dear,” he said huskily. 
“Don’t say I look as rotten as I 
Look here, Corris, tell the smoke-room 
steward I want him, will you, that’s a 
good fellow.” 

Mr. Steven Corris actually obliged his 
plebeian fellow passenger. Peter 
Brown, left alone with the Conliffes, 
attempted to rise. Joan Conliffe’s hand 
upon his arm held him to his seat 
so sure of herself 
Her face was pale 
did 


feel, 


She was not, then, 
as she made believe. 
and the detective noticed that she 
not look at her husband. 

“Tt was some night,” said that worthy 
ruefully. “Never mind! Liquor is the 
stuff to pull a fellow together. Ah! 
Here’s George. Say, open a 
bottle of stout and a half bottle of soda 
and mix ’em. Don’t be long, 
there’s a good fellow.” 

“Have you had any food?” asked his 
wife, still without looking at him. 

“If you had my mouth you wouldn't 
talk about food. Never mind! 
will put me right.” 

Honiton came up from below and 
joined the group. “Hullo, Conliffe,” he 
said cheerily. “You look pretty low! 


George, 


George, 


George 


Feeling queer?” 
“T’ll be all right when George comes 
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back.” He looked at Honiton in a puz- 
zled fashion, his pale bloodshot eyes 
watering in the bright sunshine. “Seem 
to remember meeting you last night,” 
he began. “Was I—was I——” 

Before Honiton could answer the 
embarrassing question George appeared 


with a very tall glass on a tray. 

Charlie Conliffe’s face lit up amaz- 
ingly. He seized the glass, but 
not bring it to his lips without the aid 
of his other hand. There was a 
as he absorbed the contents of the glas 


d* 
without a pause. 


could 


silence 


“Ah!” he exclaimed in a deep sigh. 
‘That’s the stuff to give ’em!” 

The effect was almost immediate. 
The gray look left his face, giving place 
to a color that had in it some approach 
to health, The pale eyes steadied 
sparkled, and the tremulous lips 
under control. 

‘That’s the stuff to give ’em,” he re- 
peated. “Nothing to touch it!” 

He held out his hand and looked at 
it curiously. 

“That’s good 
he dec observing the steady, 
spread fingers with a 
able, self-satisfaction. 

“Must go and see 
Murray,” he went on. “I want to find 
out what happened last night. There’s 
nothing like comparing notes next day.” 

“You had better stay where you are,” 
said his wife. Her voice had a cold in- 
human sound, and she steadily looked 
out toward the sea. “If you go to the 
smoking room you will only have more 
drinks, and you have had nothing to 
eat.” 

Charlie looked at his wife in surprise. 
She did not usually attempt to control 
his movements. “All right, 
he said good-humoredly. 
nothing to worry about. I'll stay here 
for a while.” 

Jocelyn Upton appeared upon the 
deck, a book in her hand. 





enough for anything,” 
lared, out- 


comical, or piti- 


old Scrym and 


old 
“There’s 














CHAPTER X. 


SAUSAGES IN SAMARKAND. 


T was Jocelyn’s first meeting with the 
Conliffes since the events of the 
previous night. At sight of them her 
color increased, and she paused as if 
to turn back. Thinking better of it, she 
advanced to her chair beside Honiton, 
bowing reservedly as she passed. 

Honiton, feeling the embarrassment 
that was in the air, made an effort to 
dissipate it. 

“What's the book, Jo? he demanded. 

“Just the usual drivel,” replied Joce- 
lyn. “Why can’t novelists find some- 
thing novel I wonder?” 

“T don’t know unless it is that there 
is nothing novel. Solomon made a re- 
mark to that effect, I believe, and that’s 
some time ago. Why don’t you havea 
shot at it yourself?” 

“T believe I shall some day,” 
Jocelyn. 

She was ready to talk with that super- 
readiness that dreads a pause. 

“T should look for a fresh untouched 
locality somewhere in the East—subtle 
and mysterious and— 

“| know,” interrupted Honiton. 
“Samarkand is the sort of place you 
mean. Narrow ways thronged with 
multicolored crowds, with the 
harsh tones of their barbaric tongues— 
cool dark courtyards where fountains 
play, and veiled figures watch the golden 
ish swimming lazily just beneath the 
surface—languishing eyes  glinting 
ough green lattice—and all that sort 
thing.” 

Jocelyn laughed—ready to enter upon 
any topic that cleared the air. 


said 


noisy 


1 < 
hit 
of 





“Yes, Samarkand would do,” she 
agreed, “I like the sound of it. My 
heroine would be an American girl. 


She would arrive alone before the gates 
of Samarkand by night mounted upon 
a snow-white horse. On hand 
the desert the 


either 


stretch to 


would 





deep indigo of the sky.” 


On His Honor 


“I think that’s rather good. You 
really must go on with this, Jo.” 

“T think it’s your turn. I can’t keep 
up the pace I have set.” 

“Brown, you must help with this ro- 
mance,” said Honiton, turning to the 
detective. “Let’s turn it into a limited 
liability company.” 

“I’m afraid my imagination will not 
help the company much,” replied the 
detective. “I'll do my best, though. Let 
me see. The herodine’s name would be 
Jane Fe 

“That’s right,” broke in Charlie Con- 
liffe from his chair at the end of the 
line. “And it would be very late—past 
closing time—and she’d knock at the 
doors of all the wine shops without get- 
ting an answer.” 

Jocelyn Upton took up the tale. “She 
would ride on through narrow streets 
paved with silver moonlight and patched 
with velvet-black shadows, seeking, but 
never finding, an asylum for the night. 
At last, overcome by hunger and ex- 
haustion, she would slip from the back 
of the white horse to the cobbled street. 
Go on, Frank.” 

“The wise horse would walk quietly 
to a recess in the roadway and lie down, 
his back supported against a white plas- 
tered wall. Jane, struck by the bril- 
liance of the idea, would join him and 
pillow her fair head upon his soft white 
neck. Both, exhausted by the long jour- 
ney and the heat of the day, would at 
once fall into a deep slumber. Brown, 
you ought to introduce the villain now.” 

The detective smiled and hesitated for 
a moment in thought. “How would this 
he said. ‘As the first pink rays 
of the sun reddened the gold upon the 
tallest minaret of Samarkand the 
sheikh awoke and, summoning a few 
of his attendants, set out through the 
streets before any but the meanest of 
his subjects were astir.” 

“T see,” said Jocelyn. “As he wan- 
dered abstractedly through the city his 
eye would light upon a little group 





do?” 
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which would be staring in amazement 
at the recumbent forms of Jane and her 
white horse still wrapt in deepest slum- 
ber. Upon the arrival of the sheikh 
the populace would retire discreetly 
into the background. must de- 


scene: of Jane’s 


<y 
,OUu 


scribe the touching 





awakening, Frank. 


lhe sheikh would stand long silent, 
gazing with parted lips and bated breath. 


Never before would he have seen such 
a vision of 

* ‘Allah,’ he would ex 
in Samarkand was 
specimen of a white horse.’ 


loveliness. 
‘laim. ‘Never 


seen so perfect a 


“At this Jane would awake with 
start and, sitting up, would look around 


ina confused manner.” 
“Rather stilted,” pronounced 

lyn. ‘Confused manner’ won’t do at 

all. She stily arot 

confused by en awakening 


“All right, 


loceé . 


“sé 


would oa; ni nel 
Would gaze mi nd, 
Ss 


1 
ner 
Toanitar . plied “Te , 
boniton repiied, i] ny 
to the level of the sto 


you'd better go on wit 


ta] : 
styie 1s 


not up 


“YT will,” replied low 

the reality of her position would creep 
, 7 1 

upon the solitar i 

mene YE ce irse—t] S larkare ri 
Vi uld excla! ] | en t nin t] 
heikh: ‘How d’you dk \re you the 
ruler of this city?’ 


* ‘Oh, vision of loveline is the 
would 


honor 





answer, ‘Iam. May 
mnpany at | 


**Now would he say that ?” int 


of your ci 


Honiton critically. 
“Of course he would. He would see 
that the poor girl looked half sta 
“Very well, admitting that he would, 
she would reply: ‘ Delighted I’m sure, 


oh, sheikh. A simple dish of eggs and 
’ 


1 
rved. 


bacon—— 

“She would get no further. A how! 
of execration at the insult would arise 
from the crowd that had by 
sembled. Bacon—the unclean 
at the sheikh’s table! 

“Jane would look around upon 
enraged multitude with 


now as- 
food— 


the 
astonishment. 
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Quite unaware of her offense she would 
nevertheless realize quickly that she 
Was in a tight corner. She would see 
that 1eikh could not be counted 
upon her cause for his eyes 
would stal i born of 


the s 


Jane would not be 
“She 


done yet,” 
would espy a] 
and, leapin 


said J ely n. 


aa = as 
where the crowd was thin 


nimbly upon the white horse’s saddle 


would make a bid for safety. Brushing 
aside like flies the few who withstood 
her, im would guide her mount down 


the narrow street at breakneck 
- en . 

and the whole mob, 

heikh 


headed by the 
would follow in wild career be- 
hind Now what is going to hap- 
pen?” 

“Tt is clear,” 
a race could 
uld now 


i . 1 
} 


lay, and 


“that such 


not continue long 


said Honiton, 


have awakened to t 
® ’ 
would 





L er of time before Jane would be 
topped at a crossing. When all hoy 
of ultimate escape seemed vanished 
Jane would notice on her left an open- 
ing in the white wall of a building. She 
W l l er] ne 1 al d 4 rice h f] 
steed through a dark arched passage 
where his hoofs would hammer noi 
and reécho from the vault above.” 
“Oh, do let me describe what. shi 
would find,” exclaimed Jocelyn. “O 
into a sunlit courtyard patterned in cool 
mosaic, in its center a plashing foun- 
tail musically into a marble 
basin, the white horse would gallop. 
Through shady cloisters Jane would see 
dimly into a room, rich with Oriental 
colo r, What would she find within ?” 





“TY; nal 
Peed 


‘T know,” replied Honit n. 


by the tumult of the crowd without she 
1 1 1 e 

would cross the threshold of the mys- 

terious chamber, taking with her the 


would re- 
their 
the thick East- 
Rich hang- 
of a jew- 


horse, from whom she 
fuse to be parted. The 
feet would be muffled by 
ern carpet upon the 
ings, dimly visible by the light 


white 


tread of 


floor. 














On His 





eled gold lamp hung from the domed 
ceiling, would cover the walls. 

“Jane would become aware of a sub- 
tle aroma permeating the whole cham- 
ber—a strange, yet familiar, odor that 
would call up memories of the past and 
\ faint slight 


coming from 


suggest vague longings. 


sound would reach her ear 





behind a silken screen in a corner of 
the room. Listening intently she would 
recognize’it as the labored breathing of 
a living creature. Now go on, Jo.” 

“T’ve got it,” replied the girl. She 
had forgotten her embarrassment—for- 
gotten indeed everything but the interest 
of this new game. “Spurred by the 
danger that pursued her she would step 
i rd boldly and throw aside the 
scre to find herself face to 

venerable white-bearded man—feat 
V\ pon his ¢ ry re Gooe 

is fried sausages,” inter- 
jected Charlie Conliffe, who had been 
l ing intently. 

: no.” ( ‘ied lo elyn. Yor vill 


Not a bit,” said Honiton. “We can’t 
cut anything out. Let’s see what w« 
can do with them. 
“*Sausages!’ Jane would exclaim. 
‘ 


So that was what I smelt. 
med familiar.’ 

‘Betray me not, oh houri of Pari 
dise,’ the trembling wretch would cry. 
oF si] 1 


[ will reward thee beyond, belic 
One good turn deserves another,’ 
fan ould reply. ‘Save me from the 
e popul and I shall ke oul 
ble secret But how came y to 
e in pork in Sar kand: 
learned the v1 he We 
| i youth,’ the wret 1 man l 
al I with downcast ¢ ‘My ul- 
most effort will not pre to shake 1 
ol 
‘But whence cometh means to 


indulge your horrid craving?’ 
would creep close and 
whisper fearfully in Jane’ 


SF 


“The old man 


-DS 
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o 
“*T import them from England con- 
cealed in piano cases.’ 
“The cries of the populace in the 
courtyard would bring these gruesome 
And 


to 


Honor 


revelations to an abrupt close. 
now, having raised 


position of some dignity, | leave it to 
9 


the sausages a 

you, lo. 
“Very well. 

hangings upon 


Drawing aside the rich 
the wall, this aged mon- 
+ 


ter of depravity would reveal a narrow 


opening leading directly on to a spiri 
staircase. 

‘*TIt is our only chance,’ he would 
whi per tren ile 

““We can’t leave poor Neddy behind 
He would be a * Jane would an- 
wer. ‘Neddy, old boy, can you twis 
yourself up here?’ 

“Without a word eply the 
horse with the skill of a cont 
would lead the 1 he lin 
tair. Upandt hey { 0, highe 
and higher, u ret wd | 
and labor pz bre \t | - 
af climt ng ed of ‘ 
the bright li of ld appe 
ahead, and a mon er tl 1] 
( e@ out ul l < lar ma lat- 
form on which there wd be no more 
than room for the three of them t 
stand. A low parapet of translucent 
marble would surr ul d this restricted 
space, and peering over fane would 


the roofs of 


descry Sa cand | 
dreds of feet below. Go ahead, Frank.’’ 
‘You are at the top of the t 
1 iret of the city,’ het ed } 
ion would explain. ‘I built that I 
might indulge my hideous vice in safety 
Here, over this little brazier, I have 
erilled countless thi ds of sa 
and never a whiff has reached the ni 
trils of the populace. But ise | 
grown upon me the rheumaties have 
got in my bones, and I find the st 
too much for me. It s thus that you 
caught me consuming the rst do of 
the day below.’ 


‘Meanwhile in the 
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the angry crowd would be prying every- 
where in search for their quarry. It 
would not be long ere they would invade 
the room where Jane had found her 
new friend. 





Suddenly the sheikh would 
utter a cry of rage and horror as his eye 
lit upon the plate of fried sausages 
hastily abandoned in the flight. 

“*Allah!’ he would exclaim. ‘That 
such a sacrilege should mar the honor 
of Samarkand! Woe is me!’ 

“His rage would be reflected in the 
cries of the angry multitude upon his 
heels. A perfect pandemonium would 
arise, and the resounding din would be 


heard even upon the pinnacle upon 
which Jane and her ill-assorted com- 
panions rested precariously. Now 
what weuld happen?” 

“IT think,” said Jocelyn, “that sud- 
denly the acrid odor of smoke would 
make itself felt amongst the angry 
crowd, There would be sure to be some 
one in the throng with enthusiasm and 


initiative enough to fire the house. Then 
would come the stampede for the exits. 
Screams of terror would replace the 
cries of rage as flames began to lick 
around the hangings and flicker in the 
dim corners of the chamber. In less 
than it takes to tell the house 
would be empty except for the three 
unfortunates perched like crows high in 
the clear air.” 

“Hold on, you are making it awk- 
ward to carry on the story,” Honiton 
protested. 

“T’s your turn,” retorted Jocelyn, 
“You have to get them down somehow. 
We can’t have our heroine cremated so 
early in the story.” 

“Let’s see,” said Honiton thought- 
fully. “The conflagration would spread 
quickly. Soon huge angry tongues of 
flame would burst through the light roof 
and lick viciously about the base of the 
minaret. 
become one seething, scorching 
flame.” 

} 


Honiton paused, his imagination for 


time 


would 
pit of 


The winding staircase 
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the moment at fault. Before he could 
resume an interruption occurred which 
drove the ridiculous fantasy from all 
their minds. 

Upon the deck there appeared the 
figure of Sir Evan Pilth, no longer dig- 
nified and but with 
scarlet face and bulging eyes. He wore 
neither coat nor waistcoat, his collar 
was loose, and one of his braces was 
undone. 

Every one knew at a glance that 
something of unusual seriousness had 
happened. 

“Where is the captain?” he asked, his 
loose, orator’s lips trembling. “My 
wife’s diamonds—Lady Pilth’s  dia- 
monds—they are gone!” 


self-possessed, 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE PILTHS, 


HE announcement of the theft left 
Peter brown stunned. His pulses 
seemed to halt abruptly and then dash 
forward hurriedly, but heavily. His 
first feeling was one of responsibility 
for this disaster. He glanced quickly 
at the man seated on his right. A mo- 
ment before Honiton had been an ap- 
parently care-free center of merriment. 
Now his face was pale and startled, 
and his eyes for a bare moment were 
filled with apprehension. ‘Then, as it 
seemed with an effort, he controlled 
himself and started to his feet with a 
natural astonishment. 

The detective had captured that first 
look, however. What did it signify? 
His first conclusion—arrived at instinc- 
tively—was that his prisoner was the 
thief, and his first impulse was to rise 
and accuse him. Had not Honiton 
more than once spoken of these very 


jewels? The words came back to his 


mind! “What a haul Lady Pilth’s jew- 

els would be for somebody!” 

Honiton as good as con- 
But, hang it, why should 

already under arrest, burden 


Was not 
victed of 


a man, 




















On His 


himself with a fresh crime when he 
could have no hope of disposing of the 
proceeds? It was absurd! 

Peter Brown breathed an inaudible 
sigh of relief as this argument occurred 
Yet, if their mutual relation- 





to him. 


ship became known, would not the . 


whole weight of suspicion fall upon 
Honiton? 

Since the relief of his prisoner’s vol- 
untary return from Valetta a strong bias 
in his favor had developed in the detec- 
tive’s mind. Honiton had acted as a 
sportsman and a gentleman in the face 
of a temptation that must have been 
formidable in the e Having 
sacrificed his liberty to his word, was 
it likely that within a few hours he 
would commit a crime from which he 
could hardly hope to obtain any benefit ? 


xtreme. 


So far as Honiton was concerned, 
t! Peter Brown's difficulty was eased. 
There remained the question of himself. 

| 


Was it not his plain duty to proclaim 
his connection with the New York po- 
lice Ile 
shrank from the necessity and charged 
his reluctance to the bargain he had 
made with Honiton. Subconsciously he 
knew that his unwillingness to make his 
profession known was attributable to 
Joan Conliffe. He feared that he might 
lower himself in her he 
might lose the treasure of her friend- 
ship 

\fter all, he argued plausibly, a de- 
tective would be more likely to se 


force and offer his services? 


eyes—that 


re 
a success if his presence aboard were 
spected. Perhaps the captain 
should be told in confidence, co1 
suggested, only to be brushed aside by 
the specious contention that, for all any 
one knew to the contrary, the captain 
might himself be the thief. 

Thus argument followed inclination, 


c1ence 





and Peter Brown succeeded in convinc- 
ing himself that only 
course. Even that look of fear in Hon- 
iton’s eyes explained itself away quite 
naturally. Honiton would be the first 


silence was his 
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to see how suspicion would light on 
him, and he would dread the exposure 
that Peter Brown had actually contem- 
plated. 

A mere matter of seconds elapsed 
while these thoughts whirled through 
the detective’s mind, and he had reached 
his conclusion while yet the scene on 
deck remained unchanged. When he 
had determined his own course of ac- 
tion he was able to give his whole atten- 
tion to the other actors in the drama. 

Sir Evan Pilth, his loosened brace 
dangling grotesquely behind him, was 
hammering wildly upon the door of 
Captain Spedley’s cabin, his emotional 
mind having for the moment swamped 


Honor 


his dignity. 
1 


It was the attitude of his fellow pas- 
sengers, however, that aroused the 
detective’s professional interest His 
observant eyes glanced from one to an- 





other, and his snapshots of their first 
tartled poses were reserved for devel- 
opment later. 

The face of Mr. Stephen Corris ex- 
pressed the eager, cynical curiosity of 
the born scandal monger. His small 
eyes sparkled as he doubled for 
in his deck chair to view the spectacle 
of the disordered Pilth. 

Cohun Balke pushed 
professional interest to hear the par- 
ticulars of the loss, his dark, protuber- 
ant eyes full of commiseration for the 


ward 


forward with 


victim of such a crime. Diamonds! 
Jocelyn Upton was frankly, her 
mother politely, curious. The matter 


held no unusual interest for them apart 
from its mere novelty, and the latter had 


woman's abhe 


well bred 


1 


the usual 
Peter Brown’s quick 
eyes passed them with hardly a pause, 
that reed burden 
his mind with any afterthought. 


His glance passed to Charlie Con- 


rence of a scene. 


assured here he not 


liffe and became fixed. On the previ- 
ous night he had not 


drink-inspired comments on Lady Pilth 


heard Charlie’s 
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and her jewels, and therefore the puz- 
zied, fear-stricken expression on the 
man’s face was a mystery to him. 

So, too, was the look of horror in 
Joan Conliffe’s eyes. She had risen 

m her chair, and the accusation was 
plain in her eyes as she stood looking 
down at her husband. The first steady- 
ng effect of his drink had worn off, and 
he trembled with a general vibration 
like a car whose engine has been left 
running. His darkly tanned face had 
gone leaden gray, and he shook his head 
desperately as though denying to him- 
lf-accusation, 
the chief steward, appeared 


elf a s¢ 
Garry, 
on deck, 
‘The captain is not in his cabin, sir,” 
aid as he reached Sir Evan Pilth. 
‘He is on the bridge with the officer 


of the watch. Shall I ask him to come 


own, sir? 
Sir Evan turned, wild-eyed, and, as 
e did so, his glance met that of Charlie 

Conliffe. The sight of the man who 
L insulted himself 
brought recollection, and, with an ex- 
clamation of rage, he rushed forward 

» the group by the deck chairs. Char- 
ic Conliffe’s pale eyes were fixed upon 
him, fascinated. 

Joan Conliffe ranged herself by her 
husband’s chair. She was impelled by 
that unreasoning and unreasonable loy- 
alty which is the counterpart in women 
of the sporting instinct in men. A little 
tremor of admiration ran down Peter 
Brown’s spine as he noted her action, 


his wife and 


but it was merely momentary. There 
vas much to absorb his attention. 
“My wife’s diamonds!” demanded 


Sir Evan hoarsely. “I accuse you, sir, 
of the theft. Your own words, uttered 
na moment when discretion was at a 


discount, convict you. Give them back 


to me and I am prepared, in view of 
the lamentable condition to which you 
reduced by 
overlook the criminality of the offense 
assumption that it partook more 


were overindulgence, to 


on the 
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of the nature of a drunken frolic than 
a serious attempt at robbery.” 

A grotesque figure he cut as he stood 
in the midst of the little group of pas- 
sengers, laying off his periods with out- 
stretched hand. Words poured from 
him as freely in his agitated condition 
as when he was normal. Garrulity had 
become a second nature to him. 

In spite of his bold accusation, his 
anxiety to recover the jewels made his 
tone one of entreaty—of special plead- 
ing. He almost begged Charlie Conliffe 
to return them. 

Charlie for his part continued to gaze 
at his accuser as though hypnotized. He 
swallowed convulsively in abortive ef- 
forts to speak, but it was not until his 
wife appealed to him directly that he 
succeeded, 

“Did you do this, Charlie?” she asked 
clearly and steadily. 

“Of course not, old girl,” he replied 
in a harsh, dry voice, but with some 
confidence. Then doubtfully and with 
a bewildered, beseeching look upward 
he asked. “I didn’t, did I?” 

“Of course you didn’t, old man,” 
broke in Honiton in his easy, friendly 
manner. ‘‘Look here, Sir Evan, I’m 
sure you are mistaken. Conliffe cer- 
tainly said things last night that he 
shouldn’t have said, and I’ve no doubt 
he'll apologize for them, but you have 
really no evidence that he is a thief. If 
suspicion is to fall on every one who 
has commented on Lady Pilth’s dia- 
monds, who of us could escape?” 

“That’s right, old sport,” said Charlie 
Conliffe with more confidence. “I was 
as drunk as an owl last night—abso- 
lutely pie-eyed—I admit it. But, if I 
did comment on Lady Pilth’s sparklers, 


that’s not to say I went and pinched 
them afterward. I don’t believe—! 
mean, of course, I didn’t.” 


“IT demand to be searched,” broke 
in Mr. Cohun Balke crudely. “I am 
interested, deeply interested, in dia- 
monds, and suspicion might be turned 























against me, notwithstanding my high 
reputation in the city.” 

“You have only just missed the jew- 
els?” asked Honiton. 

“Naturally,” replied Sir Evan. “It 
is unlikely that I would permit an un- 
necessary moment to elapse before at- 
tempting to place a matter of this im- 
portance in the hands of authority. 
Indeed the incomplete nature of my 
attire, for which I apologize, should be 
sufficient in itself to testify to my 
haste.” 

The arrival Captain Spedley, ac- 
companied by Garry, pulled the ragged 
ends of the conversation together. He 
came forward with the 
natural to one in whom is vested abso- 
absolute know!- 


worried look 


1Lit¢ authority withou 


diamonds have disap- 
peared, Captain Spedley,” replied 
Evan. Now that the first 
li had passed he had recovered 


shock of the 

y 
of his cultivated dignity. “And, 
while | make no direct accusation, it is 
only right that I should add that Mr. 
Conliffe, in the course of some exceed- 
ingly insulting remarks which he saw fit 
to pass last night, actually threatened 
Lady Pilth with the very dis: 
has since occurred.” 

“Mr. Conliffe was drunk last night,” 
uid the capt ain with a contemptuous 
at Charlie. “He ought to be 
ily ishamed of himself, but h 


; much too drunk to steal 


ister thal 


glance < 
+] 1 
thoroug! 





1: <= 
dqiamonds 


or anything else.” 


“Then | place the respo ibility of 
discovering the thief upon you, Captai 
spediey declat 1 Sir Evan pompou 
“Vou are in supreme authority, and the 


1: : he 
diamonds are secreted aboard your ship 


[ demand that you take instant meas 
ures for their recove ry.” 
“T’ll be hanged if I accept any re- 
isibility at all,’ 
I did my bes t to get you to hand over 


retorted the c aptain 
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your valuables to my care, but you pre- 
ferred to take the risk. Of course I'll 
do my best to find the thief, but I want 
to make it clear at once that I think the 
whole affair is entirely your own fault. 
Was the jewel case broken open?” 

Sir Evan was on the point of an out- 
burst of protest against the captain’ 
point of view, but his anxiety for the 
recovery of the jewels restrained him. 

“No, the jewel case is intact,” he re- 
plied. “It was only when I opened 
just now at Lady Pilth’s request that 
we discovered our loss. The diamonds 


that she wore last night were gone.” 
“Did you put them away last night?” 
demanded Captain Spedley. 
Sir Evan hesitated. “In any ordinary 
( es I would answer in the 
fir e with the utmost urance 
e 1 ed “But the h—the event 
of | night were of such an agitating 
character, both Lady Pilth and 1 
elf Ll | \ hin the b ul Is of pos- 
sibility th we departed in me 


from our customary 
ther words, you forgot to lock 
iamonds away when you turned 


1 
sursued the captain. 





I admit 


of such an omission, re- 





sir, you go too far, 





mote as it is from our usual habit, but 
ihe admission of a possibility is a very 


different thing from the asseveration of 


‘The fact of the matter is you don’t 


1 


know what you did with these jewels 


when Lady Pilth took them off.” 
“Precisely. Lady Pilth was exceed- 
ingly upset by the gr ibuse to which 


she had been subjected, and ] myself 


was agitated in the extreme. 
[ take it you have searched the cabin 

before making thi chare : 
“Thoroughly. As are aware a 





ship’s cabin does not itself to con- 
cealment, and it did not take long to 
» us that the diamonds were not 
hidden by chance in any corner of our 


room. 
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“Tt amounts to this, then. These jew- 
els were left lying around for any one 
to pick up, and some one took advantage 
of the opportunity and stole them,” the 
captain summed it up. 

“Put crudely, that seems to be the 
fact,” admitted Sir Evan against his 
will. 

“Then the bath steward or cabin 
steward could have lifted them easily. 
So could any of the passengers in neigh- 
boring cabins. It won’t be an easy job 
to get at the right man.” 

“It will be necessary, as a preliminary 
step, to make a complete search of the 
baggage and the person of every one 
aboard the ship. If that produces no 





restlt—— 

“It will produce no result because it 
won't be done,” interrupted Captain 
Spedley bluntly. “I can’t—at least I 
certainly won’t—take the responsibility 
of bringing the whole of the passengers 
and crew under suspicion.” 

“Then how do you propose to act?’ 
demanded Sir Evan. “I insist on every 
possible step being taken, The value of 
the diamonds that have been stolen is 
over a hundred thousand dollars, and, 
if their recovery is hindered by lack of 
prompt and energetic action on your 
part, I shall be compelled to take serious 
action upon arrival at our destination.” 

“Threats won't help, Sir Evan,” re- 
plied Captain Spedley quietly. “I shall 
take all the steps that I think are rea- 
sonable, and, before any one leaves the 
ship, I shall take care that the whole 
business is in the hands of the police 
and clear of mine. Meantime you'd 
better come to my cabin and talk it over 
quietly.” 

He turned on his heel and walked off 
toward his cabin, and, after a moment’s 
hesitation and a doubtful look at Char- 
lie Conliffe, Sir Evan Pilth followed 
him. 

“I’m going to have a drink, and, be- 


lieve me, | need it badly,” declared 


Charlie, rising shakily from his chair. 
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He started toward the smoking room 
—where Scrym and Murray were tip- 
pling in blissful ignorance of the scene 
without—and then paused and turned 
to face his fellow passengers. “If the . 
old windbag says it again I’ll smash 
his face,” he declared. “I know I was 
stewed—absolutely stewed, and I may 
have been unpleasant to him and his 
wife—in fact I know I was. But ] 
wasn’t so drunk that I don’t know what 
I said, and that’s why I say that | 
couldn’t have pinched them without 
knowing it.” 

He looked round with an air of en- 
treaty in search of support, but, as no 
one answered at once, he took the si- 
lence as “All 
I'm going to have one,” he declared de- 
fiantly and hurried off to the smoking 
room. 


right! 


condemnation. 


CHAPTER XII, 
CONLIFFE PROTESTS. 
HE sight of kindred spirits staring 
stolidly into glasses of whisky and 
water—Scrym and Murray looked with 


contempt upon high  balls—cheered 
Charlie Conliffe immensely. 


He commanded 


He was a 
different man in a bar. 
his surroundings instead of being sub- 
ject to them. 
Simultaneously he pressed the buiton 
of the electric bell and murmured the | 
conventional phrase. “What you gona 
have, boys :” 
In unison 
“Whisky plain, an’ thank ye kindly.” 
The smoking room steward, alive to 
d to his duty 


the Scotsmen answered: 


+ 


his own interests, atter 
with alacrity. 

“Guid health t’ ye,” 
Serym ina 





said Murray and 


duet. 


punctiliou 
“Here's to you,” 


[It took two hand 


founder 








» a . 
of the teast. s to con- 


vey the glass to Charlie’s livid lips. 
“T wanted that,” he declared with a 
gh, setting down the empty glass. 


ihe other two men were content with 


a lingering sip 











“Ye’re too extravagant wi’ the whus- 
key,” said Scrym with a shrewd glance 
from the empty glass to Charlie. He 
could not fail to note the effects of the 
previous night’s debauch. Not only did 
Charlie’s hands and lips tremble, but 
even his cheeks suffered from an un- 
controllable vibration which it was irk- 
some to look at. 

“Me an’ Murray canna keep up wi’ 
ye if ye gulp it doon like that.” 

“That’s all right, old boy. It was 
the first drink of whisky to-day, and | 

“If you'd 
‘*k from old 


wanted it,” replied Charlie. 
the ni 
Pilth out there, you’d know I w 


seen me getting it in 
inted 
it. The old hot-air artist charged me 


with pinching his wife’s diamonds!” 
\n’ did ye?” asked Murray without 
a h idow of expression. 
It was one of Charlie Conliffe’s trou- 
bles in his association with 


cronies that he never be 


these two 
could sure 
whether they were exceptionally stupid, 
indulged a_ peculiar 


interpretable by a 


or -whether they 


o oe 


m humor only 


brother Scot. He looked suspiciou ly 


nothing 


at Murray now, but there was ling 
about the stolid rugged face to give him 
a clew to the mystery. 

"OF didn’t,” he retorted 
I’m almost sure I 


course | 


sharply. “At least 
didn’t.” 

“Then there’s a doot?” said Scrym 
show of interest. “Man, 
that’s queer! Ye don’t know whether 
lid or whether ye didn’t? It must 
been last nicht then, I’m thinkin’.” 


“It was last night What 


did you want to go off me 


°44 
With 


some 


ye 
ie 
hae 


all right. 
f and leave 

hore for, anyhow? You might have 
uck to me for the rest of the nigh 
“Weel, ye see, it was bedtime,” re 
plied Murray apologetically. “An’, be- 
ides, we had twa-three nips mair no 
ordnar’, an’ it's a grand thing to know 
when to stop.” 

“An’, mind ye,” Scrym went on when 
his friend ceased, “we give ye a chance 
to come back wi’ us, but ye were that 
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drunk ye were nayther at hand nor be- 
hind. So we juist had to let ye gang 
yer own gait.” 

“T admit I got properly pickled. It 
was a hot enough spot you left me in. 
As far as 1 remember Honiton found 
me and brought me back to the ship, and 
[ had a rare scrap with old Pilth. I’ve 
just got a hazy recollection of threat- 
ening to pinch his wife’s jewels, and 
now they’ve been pinched for fair.” 

“Tt looks black, but there’s 
Ye must ha’e been 
Ye were 


a streak 
o’ licht to be seen. 
eal anything. 
rd afore we left ye 


too far gone to 
as drunk as a Ik 
behind.” 


“T don’t like that word ‘drunk,’ ”’ said 
Charlie, fidgeting in his seat, like a 
child whose wrongdoing has beet 
brought home to him. “If I had been 
drunk I wouldn’t have got back to the 
ship. I might have had vine leaves in 


even when [I came aboa 
Wal) ab sul ‘ 

“Ye may call it what ye like,” said 
\lurray yly, “but, if Scrym or n 


had been in your condeetion, we wud 
] 


ha’e been juist plain drunk—dei 


n't done, old sport. The best 
eople don’t say it,” protested Charlie. 
an gets properly stewed you can 
and useful word 
the one you used.” 


"a3 a1 
find plenty of 
without using 

“Drunk’s gt 
said Murr 


proper 


od enough for the like 


ou g a 
man’ either drunk or ober—there’ 
nae gettin’ awa’ from that.” 

‘You're ong here,” retorted 
Charlie. “You can’t say a man’s drunk 
when he's just lit up or feeling good 
When he has one or two more he ma} 
get seasoned. Even when he begins to 
be p ed he only about fifty-figt 
and that’s only halfway to having a 
skinful. If he keeps on he'll get cor- 
rugated in the back legs and show signs 
of being scuppered, but even then he’s 
far from speechless, and a man may 
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be speechless and yet not quite dead 
to the world. Mind you, I’m not saying 
I wasn't thoroughly soaked, but even 
then I was sober in parts.” 

“Maybe it was one o’ the pairts ye 
were sober in that stole the auld wife’s 
jewels,” suggested Murray with that 
that puzzled 





air of stolid stupidity 
Charlie Conliffe so much. 
“Or maybe ye walked in yer sleep, 
bein’ so upliftit wi’ the speerit,” added 
Serym. 
“That’s a new one,” exclaimed Char- 
lie with a gleam of his long white teeth. 


“[T must remember that. But it’s all 
rot about me doing it, I tell you. When 


| get thoroughly soaked | sleep like a 
You ask my wife if I don’t. Here 
He’s a sport, and he'll 
Have a drink, 


log. 
comes Honiton. 
tell you I didn’t do it. 
Hfoniton, old dear?” 

The usual friendly smile was for once 
nissing from Floniton’s face. He looked 
worried, and his face did not brighten 
at Conliffe’s greeting. 

“What's it to be, old dear?” 
Charlie. 

Hfoniton sat down heavily in a corner 
of the red plush lounge. At Conliffe’s 
second invitation he looked up savagely. 

“I'm fed up with you, Conliffe,’”’ he 
said bluntly. “And I won’t drink with 
Steward, bring me a whisky and 


repeate d 


you. 
soda.” 

“What’s the matter?” Charlie ex- 
claimed blankly. He did not realize 
that any of his amiable weaknesses could 
affect his popularity. 

“Tf you want to know,” went on Hon- 
iton coldly, “you're a beast. If I raked 
you out of the gutter last night and 
brought you back, it wasn’t for your 
sake. As it has turned out it would 
have been better if [I had left you to 
rot.” : 

He paused and hastily gulped down 
the whisky that the steward had brought 


’ 


him. Charlie Conliffe stood looking at 
him in dumfounded astonishment. 
Then Honiton continued: ‘There are 
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some men who can get drunk and re- 
main gentlemen. You're not one of 
them. You’re a swine when you're 
drunk, and you’re seldom anything else, 
Worse than that—you’re a fool. If 
your brain hadn’t been sodden you'd 
have known you would be suspected, 
The only gleam of 
showed was in getting 
swag, and how you managed that in 
your condition I’m not able to tell.” 

“But [ didn’t, I tell you—I didn’t. I 
don't remember a thing except fighting 
on the stairs. It’s all a blank after that. 
I must have slept like a log.” 

Charlie was so overwhelmed with the 


intelligence you 
away with the 


accusation that he forgot to be angered 
insults that had been t 
“You said yourself I couldn't 


at the slung a 
him. 
have done it,” he went on beseechingly, 
almost tearfully. 

“Bah! What could I say with your 
unfortunate wife standing by and look- 
ing like death. Hadn’t you done her 
enough harm already, without springing 
this on her?” 

“IT can’t stand it,” 
twisting as though in physical pain. He 
pressed the button of the bell and sought 
relief in the only possible direction. “| 
know I’m not all I might be, but you've 
no right to rub it in. What business 
is it of yours, anyhow—— A double 
whisky and don’t be too free with the 
soda, steward.” 

The door closed behind the attendant 
and Honiton laughed harshly. 

“\Vhat business is it of mine? 
Cesar, do you think you're the only one 
You've put me 





said Conliffe, 


Great 


that may be suspected ? 
in the rottenest hole.” 

In his excitement he had said more 
than he intended. With a sudden effort 
he recovered his self-control. 

‘You blind fool,” he went on more 
calmly, “don’t you see that until the 
thief is found, we are all more or less 
suspicion. Murray, Scrym, 


Brown—all of us—have good reason to 


under 


curse you,” 
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The steward returned, and Honiton 
was silenced.~ Charlie Conliffe seized 
the glass eagerly and swallowed the bulk 
of its contents at a draught. Again he 
needed it. 

“You may as well be getting me an- 
This won’t last long.” 

When the door closed he turned again 
to Honiton. “Look here, old chap,” he 

id, and his manner was conciliating, 
“| don’t blame you for anything you’ve 
said. I'd have said it all myself if 
things had been the other way round. 
But you’re wrong. I’m nearly sure 
you’re wrong, and, if I did do it, I’m 
innocent just the same because I don't 
know anything about it.” 





1 
ther. 


Vv 


llis tongue was loosening, slurring 
over the words, so that they followed 
one another in a kind of oily flow. His 
trembling had ceased, and a false light 
had come into his pale eyes. He felt 
aman again. “be a sport, Honiton. 
Li settle the thing once for all. If 
[ took ‘em | must have hidden them in 
my cabin. Let’s go and look. I don't 
mind owning up if we find em. Makea 


joke out of it! See?’ 
tfoniton laughed his mirthless laugh 
aga “There’s no harm in looking, 


but if we find nothing it will prove 
nothing,” he said. “You may have hid- 
den them anywhere—chucked them into 
Mediterranean as like as not. You 
were mad enough for that.” 

Charlie Conliffe groaned. Then his 
face lightened and he laughed. “If I 
did, I’m safe. They can never prove it 
on me. Where’s that infernal steward. 
! want that other drink, an’ then we'll 
hunt round. You'll have one, Honi- 
ton?” 

“! tell you I won’t drink with you,” 
replied Honiton bluntly. “If I cared 
one red cent about you I’d tell you that 
you've had all that’s good for you al- 
ready, but you’re not worth it.” 
“This’ll just put me right,” said 
Charlie with a sickly air of bravado, 
g the fresh drink from the stew- 


the 


takir 
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ard’s tray. “I’m all right, boys, ain’t 
I?” he added in an appeal to the two 
Scotchmen who had listened silently, 
their shrewd eyes darting from Con- 
liffe to Honiton and back again. 

“YVe’ll be nane the better for that one,” 
said Murray, taking a well-charred briar 
from his mouth slowly. “Il canna say 
what length ye’ve got down that list 
o’ yours, but ye’re not cold sober.” 

“If ye’d be content wi’ nips instead o’ 
glasses ye wouldn’t break up so quick, 
an’ it wouldn’t cost ye as much after. 
Ye're fair drinkin’ yourself silly, my 
lad,” said Serym, with the air of a 
father. 

‘*] don’t know what half of it means,” 
retorted Charlie, “but you can’t come 
the water-wagon stuff on me. You can 
stow it away good and strong—both of 
you.” 

‘Aye, that’s juist it,” said Serym, and 
there was a twinkle in his eye. “We 
can both stow it away a’ richt, but ye 


Honor 


cant.” 

“Ye'd be advised 
alone,” added Murray. 

Hloniton sat disgustedly in his corner. 
Charlie turned to him again. ‘They 
can say what they like, but I like it, and 
I'm gonna have it when I want it. Come 
on, Honiton, le’s look for the diamonds. 
Min’ you, I don’t admit I took ’em, but 
le’s have a look.” 

A slight uncertainty in the legs and 
an increased oily slur in the speech tes- 
tified to the effect of the last drink. 

“Come, then,” said Honiton, rising 
abruptly. “You're better doing that than 
gulping down whiskies at this pace.” 

“You coming, boys?” asked Charlie 
of his Scotch cronies. “Come and be 
witnesses. I want all the witnesses | 
can get. I want to prove I’m a har— 
1 mean I’m not a har.” 

“Na, na, ye'll no’ draig us into it,” 
said Murray cautiously, and Scrym only 
shook his head. 

“Come on then, Honiton, we'll find 
‘em ourselves. Bet you five dollars that 


weel to leave it 
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we find ’em right off the reel. 
find ’em.” 

Honiton looked at him with contempt 
and led the way from the smoking room. 
Together they turned Conliffe’s cabin 
upside down in the vain search. Charlie 
insisted that every possible hiding place 
should be overhauled, even to the open- 
ing of his wife’s cabin trunk. Honiton 
stood by, hard-faced and keen-eyed. 

Charlie, his attitude to the search 
having gradually altered as the whisky 
mounted to his head, became exasper- 
ated at its failure. 

“Confound it, they must be some- 
re!” he exclaimed angrily. “Where 
the mischief can they be?” 

The cabin began to look as though 





Sure to 


a cyclone had struck it. The bed- 
clothes were torn from the bunks, and 
ibin trunks were 


the contents of the « 
strewn about indiscriminately. As 
increasingly excited he 
gs from him recklessly. 

lhe opening of his trunk had dis- 
closed a half-filled bottle of whisky, and 
the drink himself 
worked him up to a frenzy. But for 
Honiton’s influence he 
would have torn the mattresses apart 
and opened the pillows. 

linally, exhausted by the violence of 
the 
wreck that he had made and wept maud- 
lin tears. 


Charlie grew 


to which he treated 


restraining 


his exertions, he sat down amidst 


“They’re exclaimed. 


5) 
gone, he 


“Clean gone—not a veshtish left. What 
we gona do "bout it, old sport?” 
With a gesture of disgust Honiton 


left him and went or 
CHAPTER NIII. 
I1APPY MISERY. 


WHEN Charlie ( 


accused by Sir Evan Pilth, 


‘onliffe, having been 
went 
off to the smoking room to revive him- 
self with stimulants the other passengers 
broke up into embarrassed, but 
trigued, groups. 


in- 
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Mr. Stephen Corris whispered eagerly 
with the Cohun Balkes. He was de- 
lighted with an incident that promised 
him the excitement for which he craved, 
and they were genuinely upset by the 
loss of such magnificent jewels. 

Joan Conliffe, white and pitiable, sat 
silent and immobile for some minutes, 
then with a breath as 
though struggling for air she rose ab- 
ruptly. “Come,” she said in low confi- 
dential voice to Peter Brown, “let us 
walk.” They moved off together for- 


long audible 


ward. 
Mrs. Upton had already slipped away 
to her cabin. She was embarrassed as 


much by such an open scandal as though 
she had been surprised in something 
indelicate. 


Honiton was left alone with Jocelyn 


Upton. It was the first time the girl 
had been up against a serious proposi- 
tion in practice; in theory she was 
prepared with the dogmatism of youth 


for every eventuality. At first her mind 
lost its orientation, and she sat silent, 
the scene of the past few minutes min- 
gling in her mind with that of the previ- 
ous evening like two exposures on the 
same film. She sat silent until she had 
sorted the doings i 
four hours into their proper sequence. 
Then she turned to her companion, who 
had meantime been watching intently 


the ex] 


of the past twenty- 


ressions that passed across her 


pretty face. “What do you think, 
Frank? Did that horrible man do it?” 

Honiton shrugged his shoulders 
“Who knows! He was mad enough 


last night, and if he | 
tunity——— But what does it matter to 
is, Jo? Let Piltl 


worry their own 


and the (on- 
troubl 


We have little enough time to be happy 


1 the 
liffes over 
in. 

The last remark he threw out diffi- 


dently, as he watched carefully to see 


how the girl would take it. 
“It does matter to us,” she said dogs 
matically. 


“How can any of us be 
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comfortable, to say nothing of being 
happy, when there is a thief on the ship? 
If Mr. Conliffe didn’t steal the diamonds 
e else did. One may be talking 


to thief and never know it. It’s 

hori ” 
Honiton looked at her with an in- 
tle face. For atime he had noth- 
¢ to say. “The mere idea of talking 
thief horrifies you, then?” he said 

t last 
‘Makes me shudder, Frank,” she said 
irnest!y, “L have always had a loath- 
c r wicked people, but this is the 
t tine I have ever come in contaet 
" [ shan’t be able to rest until 
iknow for certain who is guilty. [ shall 
I king all the time for fear that I 
king to the thief.” 

rain I’rank Honiton was slow in 
ing—he of the ready tongue and 
quick retort. “If you feel as 


rongly as that one would think that 
would be able to tell by instinct 
hen you met with any one really bad,” 

said, his straight eyes intent upon 


her face. 

“T don’t think Jocelyn replied 
reflectively. “Of course one has likes 
and dislikes at first sight, and one can 
be quite sure of some people, but even 
if one is certain that they are horrid, it 


” 
so, 


doesn’t follow that they are really 
wicked. It is easier with really nice 
people. One can’t be wrong about 
them. One has only to look at your 


old face, for instance, to know that you 
are all right.” 

She smiled a friendly smile as her 
wide eyes turned to Honiton’s, and she 
pressed a soft hand on the freckled one 
which grasped the arm of the chair in 
which he sat. 

Honiton gazed at her, motionless as 
aman stricken with paralysis. So she 
knew that he was all right! 

\ musical tinkle of laughter from 
Jocelyn roused him. She had taken his 
(range attitude and expression for a 
piece of his customary fooling. ‘Don’t 
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take it to heart, old boy. Pull yourself 
together,” she said laughingly, shaking 
him by the arm meanwhile. “Have you 
never had a certificate of character be- 
fore ?” 

Honiton recovered his self-control 
with an effort and struggled to confirm 
the impression that Jocelyn had formed. 
His merry laugh was whole-hearted 
enough to have deceived a much more 
suspitious auditor than the girl, and his 
bantering tone could not have been im- 
proved upon. 

“You must put it in writing and sign 
it, Jo,” he exclaimed. “I may never 
have the chance of such a reference 
again, and it might be very useful to 
me in my next place.” If he thought 
at all of where his “next place’ was to 
be, he concealed the thought admirably. 

“There’s no need to write it, Frank. 
You carry your certificate of merit on 
your face. Just as plainly one can read 
the certificate of demerit on Mr. Con- 
liffe’s face, but that does not prove he 
Lady Pilth’s jewels. It only 
means that he is a nasty person, a man 
to be avoided. Who could have stolen 
the jewels, Frank?” 

“Any one might have. How can | 
be sure that you didn’t do it yourself?” 
replied Honiton lightly. “We are all 
under suspicion, notwithstanding our 
certificates of merit. If Conliffe is 
guilty he did it out of devilment and 
not for the value of the swag, I should 
say. It’s quite possible, however, that 
one of the stewards may be the thief. 
What does instinct tell you about Garry, 
for instance ?” 

“It’s not fair, Frank,” Jocelyn pro- 
tested. “He’sa horrid man. He always 
makes me think of some kind of reptile, 
but it seems so mean to suspect people 
of a terrible crime like this, just be- 
cause one dislikes them.” 

“What about Balke, then? He’s keen 
enough about diamonds.” 


Honor 


stole 


There 


to 


“TY don’t like him either. 
ty 


ar 1 
are: LOU « 


you 
suspect 


ire forcing me 
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people. I shan’t be able to look any one 
in the face for fear that they see my 
suspicion in my eyes.” 


“Let’s forget the whole miserable 
business then and talk about some- 


thing pleasant—yourself, for example,” 
said Honiton. 

Jocelyn shook her head prettily. “I 
can’t do it,” she said. “This thing looms 
up and hides everything else in a fog. 
I can’t forget for a moment that there’s 
a thief aboard the ship and that it may 
be any one. It’s dreadful.” 

“T wonder why you have such an 
exaggerated horror of theft,” said Hon- 
iton, looking at the girl with inscrutable 
eyes. 

“Exaggerated ! 
that? I’m 
disgust as I have for anything so 
as athief. It’s the meanness more than 
the actual that I hate. I 
can imagine circumstances in which | 
sympathize with a 
Killing a person is not necessarily a 
mean thing to do, even if it’s wicked, 
but thieving is both. You see what |] 
mean?” 

Honiton nodded silently. 

“But don’t you think I’m right?” in- 
sisted Jocelyn, so enthusiastic over her 
idea that she longed for her compan- 
ion’s confirmation. 

“Of course you’re right, Jo,” he said 
with an effort which she was too intent 
on her own thoughts to notice. 

She left him soon after that, to look 
for her mother, and it was then that 
Honiton joined Charlie Conliffe in the 
It may be that his atti- 
was influenced 
by the earlier interview—that the sav- 


Why do you call it 
sure you have as great a 


mean 
wickedness 


could murderer. 


smoking room. 
tude toward the latter 
agery of the attack was the natural re- 
action from the severe repression that 
he had undergone. 

Peter Brown had meanwhile endured 
an ordeal all his own. At 
walked by Joan Conliffe’s side nursing 
to his heart the glad fact that again it 
was to him she turned for sympathy in 


first he 
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her trouble. So absorbed was he in this 
thought that there was no room in his 
mind for the trouble itself, and they had 
trod the deck together in silence several 
times before Joan Conliffe’s voice re- 
called him to the actualities of the situ- 
ation. 

They were on the forecastle deck in 
the very peak of the bow. She stopped 
before him and leaned her back against 
the rail. ‘Have you nothing to say to 
me?” she demanded, her wide-set, mel- 
ancholy eyes looking fearlessly into his. 

Peter Brown returned abruptly to 
earth. His eyes fell before hers, and 


the remorse he felt for his momentary 
self-absorption was worthy of a far 
“T—I did not 
upon your thoughts,” 1 


greater crime. like to in- 
trude 
eyes upon the deck. He could not look 
her in the face and lie. How 
tell her that he had been gloating over 
her misery, yet to be anything but per- 


1e said, his 


ty 


1 


ld ‘. 
couid ne 


: I 
fectly straight with her made him su- 
premely uncomfortable, 

“Surely you could not think them 
such happy ones that they woul 
bear breaking in upon!” she answered 
bitterly. 

“One would have more fear of jar- 
ring upon sad thoughts than happy 
ones.” 

“Sad! 


d not 


There is some decency and 


dignity about sadness, but there is noth- 


ing of either left to me—only a shame- 
ful misery.” 

She spoke in a low expressionless 
Voice the voice of one who had al 
doned hope of better things to come. 

“You must not say that. However 


shameful the cause of your trouble may 
be it does not lessen your dignity,” said 
and he looked into her face be- 


cause he was speaking from his heart 


Peter, 


“You have done nothing to reproach 
yourself with.” 

“Have I not? What do you know of 
me? If I had been a better wife might 
I not have stopped him in time? but 
I went my own way and left him to 











On His 


I might have kept in touch with 





his. 
him and saved him from drink. Then 
this would not have happened.” 

“You take it for granted that your 
husband is guilty of this theft?’ asked 


Peter Brown diffidently. 

“What else can I think—after last 
night? He could not even deny it just 
now.” 

“What exactly happened last night?” 
night? He could not even deny it.” 

“No, that surprised me,” said Joan 


quickly. “You left us very suddenly 
when we got back to the ship. 


Where 
did you go?” 


The detective could not tell her that 
he had gone to pack, preliminary to the 
extinguishment of his official career. 
He rubbed his lean cheek with his thin 
nervous fingers and hesitated. “I was 
tired after the long day,” he said, avoid- 
ing her eyes. “I went straight off to my 
berth.” 

“Yet, when you came so kindly to 
help me, a long time afterward, you 
were fully dressed,” Mrs. Conliffe in- 
sisted. 

“Of course. When Honiton joined 
me and told me something of—of what 
had occurred I—I had to come to you. 
He did not tell me, however, anything 
about this business of the diamonds.” 

Joan looked at him doubtfully. She 
could tell by his manner that he had 
not been quite open with her, and it 
surprised her because she could not see 
the reason for his deception. The point 
seemed so insignificant, however, that 
she carried her cross-examination no 
further, but gave him an account of her 
husband’s behavior to Lady Pilth on the 
previous night. 

“Tt isn’t the first time he has made 
such threats,” she concluded. “But I 
never took him seriously. He says so 
many wild things when he is drunk.” 

A shudder of distaste shook her: at 
the word, and Peter Brown, watching 
her every movement, felt an intense pity 


] 


as he pictured all that shudder implied. 
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“No one would take him seriously,” 
he answered at once. “Least of all him- 
self. But some one might easily take 
advantage of the threats that he had 
made so openly—some one who already 
had an eye on the diamonds and chose 
the opportune moment when suspicion 
would be sure to rest on your husband.” 

He said it without much thought or 
conviction, but, even as he spoke, he 
saw how his words would apply te his 
prisoner. Yet he had already convinced 
himself that that theory was absurd— 
Honiton could have no motive for the 
theft, and besides, the words Peter had 
just spoken would apply equally well 
to any one who had resolved upon an 
attempt on the jewels. 

“Then you really think Charlie didn’t 
do it?” asked Joan Conliffe of Peter. 

“IT think it very unlikely. [Even if he 
did it could only have been in a drunken 
frolic, and he would have returned the 


Honor 


diamonds when he was sober. I’ve 
never known a case where——” The 
detective stopped abruptly. He had 
nearly disclosed his profession and 


broken his pact with Honiton. 
“Yes?” Joan Conliffe leaned toward 


him with interest. His belief in her 
husband’s innocence roused her from 
the intensity of her misery. “Yes?” 


she repeated impatiently as he made no 
effort to continu. 

“T do not remember what I was going 
to say,” declared the detective looking 
over the rail down into the rush of white 
water cut by the ship’s bow. 

“That’s strange,” she said in a be- 
wildered tone. ‘You said you had 
never known a case where—what ?” 

The detective cursed his stupidity 
and the mad compact that obliged him 
to deceive the one woman of all others 
with whom he longed to be open. 

“T can’t quite remember,” he said 
desperately. “I think I must have 
meant to say that I had never read of 
a case where any one took to crime sud- 
denly like that.” 
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He felt the weakness of his answer He turned to her from the sea and 
and knew that she must guess that it straightened his long lank form. “]’m 
was not the truth. In his heart he sorry—I can't,” he said harshly and 
cursed Honiton and the day that he abruptly, but he meant to be gentle and 
had met him He had a momentary apologetic. 
mad temptation to tell her plainly who Joan Conliffe looked at him, per- 
and what he was, but a sudden vision plexed and disappointed. With a sigh 
of Honiton returning from Valetta to she turned and gazed out over the sea, 
the ship choked the words back into his [Peter Brown in the misery of his 
throat. If the prisoner could play the dilemma watched her furtively. He 
iat her beautiful eyes were 





game his captor could not do less. saw ft glis- 

Joan Conliffe watched him as he tening, and that the sad droop of her 
leaned over the rail, twisting his long sweet lips was accentuated. She made 
flexible fingers uncomfortably, a look of a lovely, but pitiful, figure as she leaned 
surprise and disappointment on her face. on the rail, looking out on a desolation 
He kad kept something back. She of gray water that seemed as void and 
knew it, and it saddened her. In the  sunless as her own future. 
few days that they had passed together What could he say or do tha 
she had grown to feel more and more clear the misunderstanding that had 
intimate with this quiet shy man, and arisen? Nething—without breaking hi 


she already had for him a stronger af- compact with Honiton. Yet, if he did 

fection than she was aware of. not break that compact, he was doomed 
Suddenly she leaned toward him and_ to forfeit the sweet intimacy that had 

placed her hand upon his arm. arisen so naturally between this lovable 
“Won't you tell me what you really woman and himself. 

meant to say?” she asked quietly, her The memory of Honiton returning 

earnest eyes, half sad, half reproachful, from Valetta foreed him to a decision, 

bent on him, He looked at her again, his eyes hungry 
He could not lie to her—not with the for affection, and then turned and made 


thrill of her touch on his arm, and _ his way aft, his shoulders drooped, his 


her eyes asking so plainly for truth loose, ramshackle frame vivid with 
alone. misery. 
To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
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LONG HOURS DID NOT DISMAY WOMEN JURORS 


FOR sixteen and one half hours Mrs, Emma Preis and Mr Anna Bruce, 
members of the jury which heard the evidence in a recent murder trial 
in Media, Pennsylvania, argued with two stubborn male jurors. All the others 
of the jury agreed with the women that a verdict of voluntary manslaughter 
should be found against the prisoner, but the two dissenting men thought that 
a verdict of manslaughter in the second degree should be brought in 

Not reaching a verdict promptly, the jury was locked up for the night. The 
law provides that a jury which is deliberating may not be separated, so a paste- 
board partition that did not reach the ceiling was placed in the jury room, and 
at two a. m. the women retired to one side of it, while the men slept on the 
other side. 

All breakfasted together and then continued their discussion of the case 
until afternoon. The two obdurate males were won over then to the opinion of 


the majority, and a verdict of voluntary manslaughter was rendered. 
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Author of ‘‘Tke Failure,’’ etc. 


HE chill freshness of the air 

that blew about Bob Led- 

ward’s throbbing temples on 

his midnight walk homeward 

was weleome, if rather a drastic con- 

trast to the heavy tobacco-laden atmos- 

phere of the room he had just left; and 

it brought a singing sound into his ears, 

a sound that his tumultuous brain en- 
dowed with words and a meaning. 

“A good sport, not a four-flusher. A 

go d sport, like Bob Ledward!” 

fhe words were not entirely a 

forting fiction of his fancy; for they 

had been uttered but a few 

ince by Carl Crayton, their hi 


coni- 


minutes 
of 
the evening at his luxurious rooms in 
the Aylward Apartments. And_ the 

ste of them was good in Bob’s mouth 
the better, because he had proved 
them to be true. 

He had always been a good sport, he 
decided. It was no suddenly acquired 
virtue in him. But the proof was of 
recent origin—within the last three 
months, to be exact. Any one can smile 


nd jest when things are coming his 
vay: but a man can’t demonstrate him- 
self a good loser until he begin 
memory crept a quatrain he 
had heard somewhere years ago: 


to lose. 


Into his 


It's easy enough to be pleasant 
When everything goes like a song; 
Put the man worth while is the man who can 
smile 
When everything goes dead wrong! 


And everything had certainly 
dead Bob Ledward—to- 
night being the culmination of steady 


veek of 


rone 


wrong for 


What strange 


misfortune. 





freak of unkind fate had implanted in 
him the conceited idea that he could 
play poker? And why had he turned 
so avidly to these friendly little games 
in Crayton’s rooms, with men who were 
solidly on a financial status so far be- 
yond his own—which was limited by 
his fifty-dollar-a-week salary as secre- 
tary and treasurer of the local Chamber 
Dick ‘Varbell, for in- 
stance, considered the most eligible 
young man in the city, with prospects 
that included the inheritance of the 
biggest textile mill in the State; or 
Stone, Bragdon, and Swain, substantial 
men all, who drove their own high- 
powered cars. 

Nor was it as if he were in a state 
of solitary boredom, like Tarbell. 
Agnes—she was still the girl of his 
heart, though they had celebrated three 
anniversaries of their wedding. Poor 
girl! It had been hard on her—these 
long evenings that he had spent away 
from her. And he could not honestly 
say that he had enjoyed them any more 
than he would have done at home in 
her society. It had been a madness; 
that was iit. An expensive madness! 
Where formerly they had saved regu- 
larly from his salary, in the hope of 
soon buying the house which they now 
rented, of late they had been pinched 
to meet their ordinary bills. Not with- 
out her remonstrances—no, indeed! 
Ife had not been able to keep it secret 
from her; but he had put her off on 
the plea that to one in his position it 
was necessary to cultivate the friend- 
ship and good will of the prominent men 


of Commerce? 
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of the little city. He blushed even 
now as he thought how less than half 
true his words had been. He had given 
her the impression that these meetings 
were primarily social, the card playing 
merely an incident instead of the prime 
occasion. And as for prominent men 
—well, in a way they were prominent, 
but they were hardly of the sort whose 
good will was a business asset to him. 

He blushed more deeply and with 
greater sense of de- 
ceptions which he had practiced on 
Agnes—deceptions which he suspected 


shame at other 


had not deceived her. The overdue 
payment on his life-insurance premium, 
for one. The insurance, which they 


had long ago agreed was a 
for her 


less he 


nece sity 
protection, must now lapse, un- 
could somehow borrow mone} 
to keep it alive. 

laughed bitterly. The 


thought of the note returned to hin 


Borrow! He 


the note, in four figures, which he had 


given to Crayton to-night in | 


of an accumulated indebtedne for 
losses at cards. It was legally col- 


lectible against anything that he mix 

against the meager balance of 
their savings account, though that was 
aS much hers as it was his. And quite 
aside from its collection, Bob Ledward 
knew that even the knowledge of its 
existence would harm him irreparably 


possess: 


\ good port ! He 


» - 
Poor 


in certain quarters, 
had found it an expensive title. 
Agnes! Would she be 
him to-night, with her silent, white, ac- 
cusing face, as she had 


many times before? 


walling up 1 


waited up so 


At any rate, he was good sport 
enough to place the blame for 
troubles where it belonged—on himself, 


heed to the 
1 iad, od 


tliat ¢ 
Llial i1e WOiSiea 


There was no need to give 
malicious rumors 
Crayton, wko had come to their city 
less than a year before, purposely kept 
his past in darkness; that he was, in 
fact, a 

comfortably luxurious living was paid 


profe sional gambler, whose 
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for out of the pockets of his guests of 
the card table. That idea was quite 
preposterous, of course. Crayton was 
not the heaviest winner, nor the only 
one. Swain’s run o 1ad_ been 
much more consistent. And assuredly 
the other could not have lived as he did 
on his nightly g: There 
reason to doubt that he possessed a 
comfortable income; in fact, to do so 
would be a betrayal of his ever-ready 
hospitality. , 

Quite inexplicably, it was Dick Tar- 
bell—of all those present the wealthiest, 
probably—who had revived 


luck 


Lins. 


Was no 


the rumor 


to-night, under rather heated circum- 
Stances 

“Crayton,” he had cried, flinging the 
deck of cards in sudden rage full in 
1 se 


the face of his host, “you’re a crook! 


i 
\ crook and a blackleg! I warn you 


nojv, I’m done with you—exe for 
the pleasurable duty of running you out 


of town! And I'm going to do it, too!” 
1] 
i 


Ledward could not but admire the 
1 es , ° » 
( neanor of the other, in the face 
of h provocation 


a Ro 
it ne 


You'll be sorry for this, Tarbell, 


had warned. “If you weren’t my guest 
—but you are, so I'll let it pass. Just 
remember, if I’ve invited you 
here, from an evidently mistaken sense 
of hospitalitv, you’ve been under no 
obligation to accept, nor to play cards 
if you did accept. You mustn’t blame 
me if I assumed that you were a man 


of sufficient means to afford—and en- 


1 1 
loOugn: 


joy—the chances of an _ occasi 
friendly game; if I as 
mistakenly, that you were a good sport, 
like B yb Led\ ard.” 


his W l] to come 





further words; 


iway ut I 

nd the others, as a matter of course, 
had rapidly followed. And now—to 
face Agnes again! Agnes, whose plead- 
ngs he had ignored, whose rights he 


over, whose money 


had stepped blithely 


he had squandered. 

















It began to occur to 


A good sport! 
Ledward with insistent force that there 
were nobler titles, more satisfying des- 
A good husband, for ex- 
And now—was it too late? 


ignations. 
ample. 

He approached the house without 
furtiveness. The time for that, if there 
had ever been a time for it, was past. 
He was done with his folly now; he 
his fault frankly, ab- 
jectly; confess the ruin he had brought 
himself and her; must plead and 
h for her mercy and forgiveness. 
He half wished now that he could adopt 
Tarbell’s view, that he could blame 
Crayton, or anybody; but he could not. 
It was himself alone; he had been a 
fool, and The responsibility 
not be shifted, any more than the 
If only Agnes need not 
hare that with him! 


confess 


must 


upon 


worse. 
punishment. 


His key grated loudly as he let him- 
self in at the front door. He had seen 
no light; but his wife might be in one 
of the rear rooms. He snapped on the 
hall light, closed the door behind him, 
and made his way through. the lower 
part of the house. 

ne 


“A 7 
\gnes! 


he called softly. 


he was not there; she must have 
gone to bed, after all. He hated to 
waken her, but his confession must 
not wait. As he passed through tl 
i room on his 


1¢e 


way to the stairs, 
1e noted, lying on his desk, a letter with 
There 


- ¢ <ani_clels ru ‘ ¢ 
a ecial-delivery stamp Was 


no hurry about that: he must see Agnes 
nrst. 
Softly he entered their room, crossed 
he bed, and leaned over it. His 
with the flat 
He straightened in sur- 


nand came in contact 


Cc terpane., 


\ "he called. No answer 
Cal to him. no sound of breathing. 
He felt for the switch button id 
f led the room with ligh 


What 
The bed had not been occupied. Ex- 
61l’—ns 


OVNI > 
Where are you! 
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cept where his hand had touched it just 
now, it presented an unruffled smooth- 
ness. 

He rushed from room to room, 
searching the house. It was not like 
her to hide; something must have hap- 
pened. already overwrought 
mind, this worry brought a sort 
of frenzy. Where had s| All 
his efforts to find a trace of her proved 
He returned at length to thi 
bedroom, and t] 
closet. A search of the articles therei 
contained shoy i 


. ’ 
fo his 
new 


le gone? 


fruitless. 


ee ae. } , 
looked in the ¢ 





are eS- l wiore He | -Suce 4 
would be likely t W rin gx F on 
trip, was missing. That was all; every- 
thing else undi turbed. She 
have left the house \ —but 
never went way \ ng hy i! 
And so late—after yw ! 

In a daze he went downstairs ; 
seated himself at his desk. Had 
left him He knew that he could n 
blame her if she had, if she knew tl 
truth that he had come to tell het 
that was too terrible! 

Mechanically he picked up the 
that lay on his desk. The writing of 


the superscription was vaguely fai 
i had identified 
Dorn, one of the city 
manufacturers; Dick 
He withdrew the 


iar: in a moment he 


that of old 
ini 

wealthiest 

bell’s uncle, too. 


closure, opened it out. 


My Dear Lepwarp: It has come to 1 
knowled that you have been n 2 
practice of spending your evenings 
blin While I do not like to i 1 ce 1 
the purely pe al affairs of any ( t 
it seems to me that a mai cupying a 

ry po n you do in ye 

reasurer ¢ he Chaml - 
hould adhere to a ! ( c ) 
rigid to | hov riticism. I 1 | 
you appeat i I f th 

rs to-morrow eveni to defend \ f 
and offer any explanations you may think ap 
propriate. I tell you that | 
conceive of any valid defense, assumi: 

1 to be trt and I shall urge upon the 
board my opinion, that we want for cre- 
tary-treasurer some other man, whose ideals 
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of honor and responsibility are on a higher 
plane. Yours sincerely, 
L. Vincent Dorn, 
President, Chamber of Commerce. 


With a groan, Bob Ledward tossed 
the letter toward the waste basket. 

“My job, too!” The letter was bru- 
tally frank and to the point, just like 
old Dorn. It was like him, too, to write 
and send it special delivery, rather than 
waiting until the morrow to telephone. 
And Ledward knew well enough that 
Dorn’s counsel would prevail with the 
board, as it always did. ‘Assuming the 
facts to be true”—and they were truer 
than the writer could have known! 

“My money, my self-respect, and 
now my job—and perhaps my wife! 
Gone!” Surely, it was punishment 
with a vengeance! 

He leaned over to push the letter 
into the waste basket, on whose edge 
it had fallen. As he did so, he saw two 
playing cards, caught in the cuff of his 
trousers—where they must have lodged, 
unnoticed, when the pack had been 
‘bell at Crayton. He laid 
them on the desk; then he leaned back 


thrown by Ta 


to the basket. As he burrowed the 
crumpled paper down into place, an en- 
velope stared up at him—an envelope 
whose writing gave him a_ peculiar 


sense of familiarity, as if he had seen 


“it recently. Not Dorn’s— 


It reminded him of something— 
something prominent in his thoughts. 
The note—that promissory note which 
Crayton had written out, and which 
Ledward had signed. It was Crayton’s 
handwriting! 

The envelope was addressed to “Mrs. 
Robert Ledward.” What in the world 


ceuld he have been writing to her 


about? Why, Agnes did not even know 
the man—or so Bob had thought. 

Che letter itself was not in evidence: 
the content of the waste basket, 


dumped on the fl failed to disclose 


any sign of it. She must have destroyed 
it. And she had not told Bob that she 


so much as knew the man’s name. And 
now, at this particular time, when ruin 
stared him in the face as a result of 
his own dealings with Crayton, to find 
that his wife had left the house after 
receiving a letter from him, suggested a 
possible connection between the two 
events. 

He tried to put the thought from his 
mind. He was magnifying trifles. Bob 
Ledward sat, trying to reassure him- 
self, and toying idly with the two cards 
which he had unwittingly carried home 
with him. The intricate design which 
covered the backs, of tooth-edged cir- 
cles in an intermeshing pattern, seemed 
to fascinate him—it was almost as if 
each design represented some compli- 
cated machine of gears that were re- 
volving before his eyes, going round 
and round with a buzz that he could 
almost hear. 

His nerves were overstrained, he 
knew: that was what created the il- 
lusion. He pulled himself together, and 
fixed his eyes sharply on the cards. His 
effort of will was rewarded by sceing 
the bits of pasteboard as they were, 
the flat designs stationary before his 
steady gaze. He must pull himself to- 

r, so that he could think; and this 
was a good test. He selected one of 
the little gears near the corner of a 
card, and regarded it steadily, counting 
the teeth at its edge. They were in 
white, against a blue ground. A speck 
of dirt, as he thought, obscured one of 
the minute points. He flicked it with 
his finger nail to brush it off, but it 
clung on still. 

ledward raised the card closer to his 
eyes. What he had taken to be a grain 
of dirt, was apparently a small mark 
inked on in a blue color that matched 
the rest of the card. 

It was still a moment before suspi- 
cion began to take root in his mind. He 
turned the card over; it was a king. 


t 
if 


Hle took up the other bit of paste- 
board, which happened to be an ace. 














Turning it with the back toward him, 
he scrutinized it carefully, particularly 
in the corner corresponding to the 
marked corner of the other—the corner 
which would be exposed to any one 
across the table when the cards were 
held in a hand. Sure enough, there 
was a mark on it also—a mark on a 
slightly different part of the circle. He 
held both cards at arm’s length. The 
marks were not indistinguishable as 
such; but it was still apparent that each 
gear design was imperfect, and each in 
a definitely different place. It would 
undoubtedly be possible to identify both 
cards by the marks which he had 
found! 

The discovery brought a sudden turn 
to his feelings. “So Crayton is a crook, 
after all!” he exclaimed. If that were 
the case 

Without stopping to reason, or even 
to turn off the light, he seized his hat 
and plunged out the door. That it was 
long after midnight was of no signifi- 
cance to him; he had but one thought, 
to seek out the man who had ruined 
him—the man who, perhaps, had en- 
ticed his wife into some trap, too! 





II. 


The Aylward Apartments were in 
complete darkness, except for the light 
that streamed through the glass panel- 
ing of the front door, behind which, 
Ledward knew, sat a sleepy-eyed hall 
boy on night duty. But it was not a 
part of his plan to announce his pres- 
ence to the hall boy. 

He had no definite design as 
cept that he wanted to meet Carl Cray- 
ton alone and_ unheralded. 
nately, the way was not long in sug- 
suite 
> and his windows 
opened onto an alley which ran along 
the left side of the building. Obsessed 
ithout pausing to 


yet, €X- 
Fortu- 


gesting itself. Crayton occupied a 


on the ground floor; 


by his single idea, 


look about him, Bob Ledward plunged 
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into the dark alley. If he had been 
more cautious, he might have seen the 
figure which was at that moment ap- 
proaching silently and rapidly up the 
deserted street; might have felt the 
scrutiny of the eyes which, wide with 
curiosity and surprise, noted his disap- 
pearance. 

Fortune favored him; the 
window which he came to, and which 
he identified as one of those opening 
into the living room, was open a few 
inches at the top. Evidently Crayton 
had found it necessary to air the room 
of the tobacco smoke which had been 
accumulating “all evening. The 
dow fastening was thus unlocked, and 
it was an easy matter to raise the lower 
sash and to lift himself to the sill. 

Even yet Bob Ledward had no defi- 
nite idea of what he purposed to do. 
If he observed the utmost caution and 
quiet, it was not with any idea that his 
entry was that of a burglar; rather, he 
did not wish to arouse the occupant yet, 
for fear that in the darkness he might 
be mistaken for a burglar, and become 
the target of a possible random shot. 

His first idea had been to see Cray- 
ton; but when he found himself in the 
came into his 


second 


win- 


room, other possibilities 
mind. In a corner, he knew, was a 
desk where Carl Crayton kept money 
and papers. Why not, before the in- 
terview, see if there was anything of 
value there now? Why not 
himself for some of his losses—losses 
been the result 


2 
reimburse 


which he now knew had 
of a despicable fraud? It was curi- 
osity as much as hing which im- 
pelled desk. Acting 
on the impulse of the moment, which 
found a fertile field in his pla i 
decision, he felt 





him toward 


His hand came in contact with a 
leathern object which his t 
fied as a long bill fold. It 





told him that it was not empty 
moment it had found its way to his 
pocket. ss 
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And then his ears detected a sound 
at his left—in the direction of the bed- 
room door. A panic seized him. What 
had he done? Technically he was a 
burglar; and Crayton could not know 
who he was. Would he shoot? 

Though he could see nothing in the 
impenetrable darkness, he sensed a 
quick movement. In a frenzy of self- 
preservation and fear, he flung himself 
in the direction of the impending dan- 
ger. His body collided with another; 
the impact squeezed the breath from hi 
body. A pair of arms pinioned his own 
to his sides, and he writhed and twisted 
frantically. A fierce struggle—which 
in ledward’s eyes assumed the magni 
le of a struggle for life—was on. 

wa the more terrible because 
neither of them muttered a sound ex- 
cept for the noise of labored breathing, 
and the oceasional impact as_ they 

ayed against the casing of the bed- 
room door, there was silence. 

A stunning blow of a fist in his face 
ent Bob Ledward completely wild. 


Reason seemed to flee from him: but 


not the power of will. His hand 
’ «i ’ 1 1 °e 
ought the other’s throat, closed on i 


with a grip of madness; with his other 
hand he delivered crashing blow after 
blow into the yielding flesh. There 
came a dull sort of crash, as he drove 
his adversary’s head against the door 
jamb. Then Bob Ledward suddenly 
found himself free: the other had 
lipped from him to the floor, where he 
lay motionless—unconscious. 

In the grip of a sudden terror, Led- 
ward felt his way to the open window, 
and clambered out. His certainty that 


' 1 } _ 


e had not been recognized was b 
light comfort. That he, Bob Ledward, 
had been engaged in such actions 

light had just witnessed, scemed 
credible, so foreign were they t 

usual life. A thief, and an assailant 
the darkness! It was the fact of wha 
be had proved himself to be, rath 
than the mere possibility of discovery 


t 


vhich unnerved him. He _ walked 
quickly and furtively away from the 
place, not heeding what direction he 
took. Why had he done it? If he had 
wanted to talk to Crayton, why had he 
not announced himself in the regular 
way, had it out with him face to face? 
Such a course might not have done him 
much good; if Crayton really was a 
crook, it was hardly likely that he could 
have been persuaded into giving up his 
dishonest gains to his victim. But Bob 
might at least have learned what it was 
that he had written to Agnes—perhaps 
learned where she was. 

He walked aimlessly about the city 
yr a long time—until he became aware 






his movements were attracting 
curious attention from an_ occasional 
patrolman. Then he turned his steps 
homeward. 

When he arrived the house was in 
darkness. Not until he had gone up- 
stairs did it occur to him that he had 
left it, hurriedly, without turning out 
the lights. He tiptoed to the door of 
the bedroom, and looked within. Agnes 
was there, asleep; no doubt it was she 
who had extinguished the lights. His 
ief at seeing her was great; but in 


1 ee r P L« an 17°08 
the light of what had happened since 
his first visit to the house, her safety 


only made the more poignant his regret 
for what he had done. If only he had 
nothing to worry about now except the 
loss of his money! 

His former eagerness to talk with 
her, to make his confession, had gone. 
He was in no condition to confess now, 
because there were other matters he 
must conceal. And besides, his cloth- 
i and torn; he must pre- 


He 


Lc 


ing was mussed 
sent a strange appearance indeed. 
if who had seen him 
had noticed it. 

C 1 + 1; oh; , : ont he 
So without disturbing his wife, he 





off to the spare bedroom, un- 
into bed. His he pe 
that he might be able to get some sleep 


was not entirely vain. Through sheer 


d essed nd got 














weariness, he did doze off, though his 
slumber was robbed of its restfulness 
by weird nightmares which time after 
time brought him with a start back to 
wakefulness. 

It was broad daylight when he was 
finally wakened by the familiar sound 
of Agnes moving about downstairs pre- 
paring breakfast. Like a guilty child, 
he gathered up the clothing which he 
had worn last night, went to his own 
room, and dressed himself in another 
suit. Then he went down to breakfast. 

Agnes made no mention of her ab- 
sence of the night—or his. She ap- 
peared about as usual, and except for 
the dark circles under her eyes, which 
told of too little sleep, she gave no in- 
dieation that anything out of the usual 
had occurred. Bob decided to take his 
cue from her, at least until his thoughts 
were in a more orderly state. So they 
sat down to the morning meal. 

As they dallied silently over their 
coffee, the doorbell rang. 

“The paper,” guessed Bob, rising to 
answer the ring. He wondered, in a 
renewal of his panic, if it would con- 
tain anything about what had happened 
at the Aylward Apartments during the 
night; and whether, if it did, he would 
be able to conceal his perturbation 
from his wife. 

But it was not the boy with the paper. 
\ man whom Ledward had never seen 
before confronted him. 

“Mr. Robert Ledward?” he asked, 
pushing his bulk through the door with- 
out invitation. 

“Yes,” admitted Bob, noticing 
vaguely that his wife had also left the 
table and was now standing at the end 
of the hall. 

“You were at the rooms of Mr. Cray- 
ton, at the Aylward Apartments, last 
night, weren’t you?” 

“Yes; for a while, early in the eve- 
answered Bob quickly. 


ning,” 


a 


, 


asked 


“Only early in the evening?” 
the man, with a piercing look. 
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Ledward had told the half truth on 
an impulse ; now he followed it up with 
a direct lie. “Yes. Why? What do 
you want to know for?” 

“T am a detective, on the city police 
force,” explained the man quietly. 

“Oh!” It was Agnes who gave the 
exclamation, disclosing her presence 
and her interest. ‘‘Yes, officer; it’s 
quite true. Mr. Ledward was at home 
here with me from ten o’clock on.” 

The detective shrugged. ‘That’s 
strange. I talked with the night officer 
on this beat before coming up here. 
He was quite sure that this house wa 
unlighted until some time after mid- 
night.” 

“Why do you want to know?” 
Bob desperately. ‘What has 
pened ?” 

“Crayton was found dead, with his 
skull crushed in, early this morning,” 
said the detective. 

Bob Ledward reeled backward, into 
the arms of his wife. “Dead! Cray- 
ton! Heavens—it can’t be!” 

The detective was watching him 
keenly. “I may as well tell you now, 
Mr. Ledward, that you were seen on 
the streets last night at a late hour by 
a number of people who recognized 
you; and you, Mrs. Ledward, returned 
from some place unknown about one 
o'clock, according to the patrolman, 
who saw you come in.” 

“You—you suspect Bob of the mur- 


asked 
hap- 


der?” demanded Agnes Ledward. The 
detective nodded. 
“Vou'’re wrong! I—I did it! Bob 


didn’t even know that I was out of the 
house, but you that I was. I 
did it!” 


“Agnes!” 


know 


cried Bob. “You mustn’t! 


You’re only trying to shield me! You 
didn’t sa 

“Never mind that now,” cut in the 
detective. “I’m not here to decide be- 


tween you. But the district attorney 
would like to question both of you. 
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Will you come? Of course, you're not 
technically under arrest.” 

Bob nodded. “We'll come.” He 
looked at Agnes appealingly, but she 
did not meet his eyes. 

“And I'd like to look in your room, 
if I may,” added the officer. “To see 
the clothes you wore last night. Will 
you show them to me? I could get 
a warrant, of course, if necessary.” 

Bob, with a sinking heart, recalled the 
wallet which he had thrust into his 
pocket last night. It was still there; 
and no doubt it bore some marks to 
identify it as Crayton’s—not to men- 
tion the money in it. But he saw no 
way to evade the request. 

“If your wife will phone for a taxi 
while we're upstairs, we can avoid 
some disagreeable publicity, for the 
” suggested the detective. 


present, 


ILI, 


Though Bob Ledward was very well 
acquainted with District Attorney 
Semple, he found that he was not to 
have immediate audience with him 
Apparently the lawyer was very busy; 
for the detective, after escorting Bob 
and Agnes into a small waiting room, 
went into Semple’s office, only to re- 
turn a moment later with the order that 
they were to wait where they were until 
sent for. “I might remind you,” he said 
significantly, “that there are a number 
of detectives attached to the district 
attorney’s office, and there is likely to 
be one on guard in the corridor out- 
side this suite.” With that he was 
gone, leaving them together 

Fortunately they were alone; and 
Bob Ledward was grateful for that— 
for the fact that he and his wife were 
spared the humiliation of waiting with 


+ 


criminals—“‘other criminals” was the 


expression that came into his mind— 
until the machinery of the law wa 
ready to hear their stories. Then, too, 
it would give him an opportunity to 





talk to Agnes, an opportunity he had 
not availed himself of at breakfast, and 
which they had not had since the arrival 
of the detective at their home. 

He paced nervously up and down the 
room for a few moments; then he came 
to a stop behind the chair where she sat 
passively. 

“Poor girl!” He stroked her hair 
with his hands. “It’s too late now to 
tell you what a brute I’ve been to let 
you in for this sort of thing, because 
you’re already in it. Or how sorry I 
am. If only I’d been sorry sooner— 
before this happened !” 

She reached up and _ grasped _ his 
wrist. “I’m not blaming you now, Bob. 
It’s—it’s too late for that, too. Here, 
sit down beside me. TI ought not to 
have let things go so far. I could have 
prevented, I suppose—if I'd wanted 
too.” 

“But you mustn’t try to take the 
blame for it!” Bob protested earnestly, 
as he drew a chair beside hers, “AI- 
ready, with what you said to the detec- 
tive—it’s dangerous! No doubt he'll 
tell Semple; perhaps has told him al- 
ready. It’s enough that I’ve dragged 
you into this as my wife, without your 
making yourself a suspect, to shield 
me—from the punishment I deserve!” 

“Hush, Bob!” She laid a light hand 
on his lips. “Don’t you see? The jury 
knows that if I—if I killed Mr. Cray- 
ton, it was only to save you from his 
influence, from his clutches! T’m sure 
they’d take a lenient view of it. While 
if it were you who were on trial—oh, 
Bob, I couldn’t bear to have you con- 
victed, even for manslaughter!’ She 
closed her eyes and shuddered. “Be- 
sides, I really was at the Aylward 
\partments, and I may have been seen 
there. It’s the best way, Bob—believe 
me! You know yourself that I was 
away from home last evening. Y¢ 
must just de ny everything You 
needn’t frame any story at all; simply 

That will convince 


a alle 
refuse to. talk. 














every one that you are trying to shield 
me.” 

“No!” Ledward was insistent. 
“Aones, it’s good of you to be so for- 
giving, after the way I’ve treated you 
—leaving you alone evenings, squan- 
dering our money and making you 
pinch and slave the way you have, and 
going in debt to that man! You're the 
best, truest little wife that ever was—a 
million times better than I deserve! 
But you mustn’t sacrifice yourself! I’m 
not worth it! And besides, there’s no 
need of it.” 

“No need of it?” A quick light came 

to her eyes as she leaned toward him. 
“You mean—that you didn’t kill him, 
Bob r” 

As he hesitated for an answer, he 
saw the light die out, and it was like 
a knife stab to him. “I don’t know. 
I—!’m afraid I did!” 

“Oh, Bob! How I hardly be- 

lieved it, even before! That you could 
have done such a thing!” 
I could hardly believe it 
myself—that he was dead! When the 
called this morning, I was as 
surprised and horrified as you were. 
To think that such a little blow—and 
Crayton such a strong man——” 


urged 





“T know. 


ofhcer 


me just how it happened,” 
\gnes. 

“I—TI lost a lot of money last night 
there. I gave him a note—a big note, 
that would have made us very poor.” 

“T know.” \eones I’ve 
known for a long time.” 

“But I'd thought all the time that it 
was just luck. When I got home last 
night, though I found a couple of card 


“ 


nodded. 


that were marked—that showed me the 
gal hadn’t been on the square, that 
I'd been cheated.” 
“How did you happen to bring h 
some of the cards?” asked Agnes. 
Bob told her of young Tarbell’s out- 


burst, of the pack that had | 
at Crayton. “And Tarbell wa 
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along, though I didn’t believe it then 
—not until I got home. I found a 
letter at home, too, form Mr. Dorn, 
practically telling me that I was fired 
for gambling. And on top of all that, 
you were away—-and I saw an envelope 
addressed to you in Carl Crayton’ 
handwriting!” 

There was no accusation in his tone: 
it was merely a plain statement of fact. 
relieved 





Yet he was immeasurably 
when his wife faced him, clear-eyed, 
and gave the explanation. 


“T’d written him, begging him to stop 
inning your money from you. Tell- 


meant to us, and asking 





him what 


him not to let you play. I had to 
wallow a lot of pride to do it—and all 
[ got was an insolent reply saying that 


if I couldn’t exercise control over you, 
he certainly could not! Oh, Bob! That 
man was nothing but a cold-blooded 
rascal!” 

“Of course he was!” 

‘\nd my being away from the hou 
iad nothing to do with him. My sistet 
‘ia phoned me that her baby was sick, 
and | was an ur- 
gent message, so I didn’t have time to 
leave a note. The little fellowwas all 
right again when I left; but it wa 

h later than I’d expected.” 


] 
| 


went over there. It 


muc 


“But—but you said just now that 
you, too, were at the Aylward Apart- 
ae we tek SP 3 
meni last night. 


followed you there. When 
I got home, I saw the house ald lighted 
up, and down the 


saw you running 





steps. I called, but you didn’t hear 
me 
If only I had!” interrupted Led 
ward fervently 
So I followed yeu, trying to cateh 
1] rut ) went 00 7 m I 
u disappear in b ( 
t house; I stayed on tl 
le of the stre waiting l 
ching, and praying—becau I'd 
| l 1 push the window up nd | 
knew it was too late te stop yeu. And 





rh Sesh 
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when I finally saw you come out, I— 
I was afraid! You looked so upset, 
and your clothes were wrenched and 
torn! Il knew there must have been 
some sort of struggle. So I didn’t stop 
you then; I just crept home and got 
into bed, and tried to believe that it 
was all just a bad dream I was hav- 
ing ! 

“You poor girl!’ exclaimed Bob 
commiseratingly. “A bad dream—and 
the worst of it is, it’s true!” 

“Tell me exactly what happened—in 
there, while I was waiting outside,” 
commanded Agnes. 

“First IT went to his desk and took 
a bill fold full of money,” said Bob. “I 
don’t know why I did it; I must have 
been beside myself! I’m no better than 
a common thief, I guess. And then 
—he appeared in the doorway. I 
prang at him, and we grappled. | was 
half crazy with fear. I thought, of 
course, that he’d overcome me in a 
minute. He’s much more athletic than 
iam. But instead—well, I caught him 

the throat, and bumped his head 
inst the door jamb; and he just 
crumpled up without a sound.” Led- 
ward buried his face in his hands. 
ven then I et think he was in- 
jured serious! It had been too easy 
i big apni man like him!” 

“He ‘must have been half asleep— 
just being roused out of bed as he was,” 
suggested Agnes. 

Bob Ledward looked up question 
ly. “Why—now that you mention 
it, he couldn’t have been asleep. He 
was fully dressed!” 

“Dressed! Are you sure, Bob?” 

“Positive! I> remember distinctly 
that when I caught him by the neck, 
lipped on his collar. A man 
have his collar on unless he 


1 


my hand 
ouldn’t 
was fully dressed, surely!” 

po would he be wearing it if he 
had dressed in a hurry, at a sudden 
cians! ’ said Agnes. “Bob, there’s 


more in this than you know—than we 


know! He must have been waiting 
up—expecting something. What could 
it be? Had he set a trap—for you?” 

Bob shook his head. ‘“‘He had no 
reason whatever to think I’d be back, 
I hadn’t myself, you remember, until 
I got home and found those cards.” 

“For some one else, then? There 
must have been some reason, some- 
thing—— Dick Tarbell! Was he ex- 
pecting him? Tarbell may have made 
a more delinite threat than you remem- 
ber, Bob! 

Sob Ledward got up from his chair 
and took a few steps about the room. 
He came to a stop in front of her. 

“Agnes, dear, L've been taking pride 


—all these months that I’ve been mak- 
ing a fool of n f—in bein ind a fy: d 
sport.’ L’ve ] been wrong, of cc yu e: but 


—there’s one kind of a good sport that 
I am, I hope, and that 1 intend to be— 
the real kind. I can’t try to throw any 
blame on Tarbell! I’m not even going 
to mention to Semple his thr 


Mhere’s no need of dragging him into 
it at all, now. Pecause, whatever Dick 


Tarbell may have said or done or 
nde I—I know that I killed Carl Cray- 
ton!” 

Agnes caught his hand and raised it 
to her cheek. “‘That’s not being a ‘good 
sport,’ Bob. That’s being a man—a 
real man! The kind that 1 knew you 
were, when I married you! All the 
same, there’s something strange about 


being so ready to receive 


af 


Crayton’s 

you.” 
“And the only man who could ¢ 

the true explan: ition, will never do any 

more talking,” said Bob, drawing his 


£ 


watch from his = “T wonder why 





Semple keeps us waiting so long? I'd 
like to have the worst over with as mn 
as possible.” 

Phe silent waiting, broken only by 
the steady clatter of a typewriter in the 
next room, and an occasional ring of 
the telephone bell, was much harder 


than talking had been. Alone with each 

















other and with the dark thoughts of the 
future which both of them had, they 
found the minutes pass very slowly in- 
deed. Agnes furtively wiped a tear 
from her cheek—it would not do to un- 
nerve her husband now, when he most 
needed strength and courage. As for 
Bob, he sat stonily, trying to let his 
mind wander over all sorts of incon- 
sequential things. 

l‘inally the door swung open, and a 
c! entered. “Mr. Semple will see 
you now,” he said. “Step this way, 
ple iv 


e 


They followed him to the inner of- 
fice. District Attorney Sempel, sitting 
at a huge flat-topped desk littered with 
papers, rose and grasped Ledward by 
the hand. 

‘It was cruel to keep you waiting, 
Bob—you and Mrs. Ledward. But I 
guess you'll forgive me when you hear 
my good news. We've got the mur- 
derer!” 

To Bob the words brought no emo- 
tion; but Agnes was quick to grasp a 
meaning, 

“Then Bob didn’t do it?” she cried. 

“No. Bob didn’t do it! It looked 
for a while as if he were guilty, to be 
sure—particularly after your ‘confes- 
sion,’ Mrs. Ledward.” 

“But I did!” said Bob. “Let me tell 
you the whole——”’ 


Phe lawyer smiled. “You don’t need 


to. I know every word you said in 
that other room just now. There was 
a dictograph concealed there. I’ve 
found it quite useful in a number of 


cases.” He pointed to a sheaf of type- 
written pages on his desk. “There’s 
ir whole confession, written out for 


me by the stenographer who heard it!” 


bob Ledward was thoroughly mysti- 
fied. “You mean to tell me that in 
te of that you think I’m innocent?” 
“Not in spite of it: because of it, my 
dear fellow. I know that you were 


telling the truth in there: and you told 


the real 


enough to clinch the crime ‘ot 
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murderer, together with other evi- 
dence.” 

“But I thought a 

“IT know you thought you did it,” 
interrupted Semple. “But the fact is, 
the man you grappled with in Carl 
Crayton’s apartment was not Crayton 
at all. His body, clad in pajamas, was 
found beside the bed, well within the 
sleeping room; and the mattress was 
pulled half off the bed. Your man was 
fully dressed; furthermore, you didn’t 
go into the bedroom at all, by your own 
story. The man with whom you fought, 
whom you knocked unconscious, was 
not Carl Crayton, but his murderer!” 

“Then—then Crayton was already 
dead?” asked Ledward. 

The lawyer nodded. “Our first ef- 
fort when we got the report of the mur- 
der this morning was to look up all who 
had been at his little card party last 
night. You see, I knew much more of 
what had been going on than you 
thought; I was only waiting for evi- 
dence to get the goods on Crayton. An 
officer was sent for each one of you— 





not to arrest you as a suspect, neces- 
sarily, but as witnesses. Dick Tarbell, 
like you, was terribly upset. I’ve 
learned why, from your conversation in 
the other room. No doubt he realized 

» bad position his threat had put him 
into. It looked then as if it was on 
of you two.” 

“Tt wasn’t Dick Tarbell either? 
asked Ledward in quick relief. 

“No. There was just one ef the 
party that we didn’t find at home this 
morning—and he ealled up half an hour 
later to say that he’d been informed 
of the detective’s visit, and would come 
here in an hour or so. That seemed 
innocent enough; and no doubt it would 


” 


have prevented our seeking him-—as it 
was intended to—except that we kept a 
man watching at the Union Station, 
with a list of the names of all of you. 
He brought him in, just five minutes 


” 
ago 
s/s 
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“Who was it?” asked Bob Ledward. 

“Bert Swain! You may have no- 
ticed that he was rarely a loser at your 
games. In fact, he was in collusion 
with Crayton: they worked the game 
together to trim the rest of you. I'd 
suspected that for a long time; but I 
didn’t know he was the murderer until 
I saw him—right after reading your 
confession. He had a bad contusion on 
the back of his head, and his throat was 
with the marks of 
Swain is the man you 


, 


sore’ and swollen, 
fingers on it. 
fought with in the doorway.’ 

“And he killed Carl Crayton?” 

“Yes. He must 
the deed just before you arrived—it’: 
! suppose that he’d 
have hung around long after that. He 
must have quarreled with Crayton 
about the division of the spoils. He 
won’t talk yet, so we don’t know the 
whole story. The killing may not have 
been He evidently went 
there to rob Crayton.” 

“But—but he couldn’t have robbed 
him,” said Ledward. “The desk hadn’t 
been touched when I—when ] 
through it, and took- : 


ha are ical 
have accomplished 


not reasonable to 


intentional. 


went 
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“This!” Semple tossed onto the desk 
the leather bill fold which the detective 
had found in Bob’s coat. “Swain 
wasn’t after this. He knew Crayton’s 
arrangements too well—knew that he 
kept his cash under the mattress of his 
bed. We found a roll of bills on Swain 
when he was searched just now. As 
for don’t need to worry 
about your robbery. It contains only 
promissory notes—notes obtained by 
fraud and so not collectable and of no 
Your own is among them. I'll 


thie 
hnis— 


you 
J 


value. 
back to you, if you like, after 
the case is settled 
“Then everything’s all 
cried Agnes Ledward. 


Five il 


” 


right again!” 


Bob slipped an arm around her 
waist. “All but the loss of my job,” 
he agreed, beaming. 

“As for that,” Semple said, “Mr. 


Dorn was just in Jiere—came as soon 
as he knew that his nephew, Dick Tar- 
bell, was suspected. And it your 
story that vindicated him as well as 
yourself. I wouldn’t be surprised if 
Dorn, as well as the rest of you, would 
forget a number of 


Was 


» ills 
be willing to 
499 


qe 
things 
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MURDERER REJOICES TOO SOON 


ARL WANDERER, who killed his wite and a “hobo” 


plot in Chicago has been sentenced to death. 


in a diabolical murder 


The condemned man had en- 


gaged a ragged tramp to stage a fake holdup in the vestibule of his home. 
Carrying two revolvers, one of them borrowed, Wanderer first shot his wife, and 


then shot the hobo with the other 
—the borr one—in the he 
Mrs. 
kobo’s 
husband had 
arrested 

At the first trial, 
tered a plea of insanity, 
verdict of twenty-five vears in Joliet 
eould not refrain from crowing. “At 
he remarked. 

He was mistaken. The 
killing the hobo. Only twelve 
courtroom until it returned 


wed 


borrowed it only a short 


shicl ve ene 
which Was tor 


and s\ 


tate 


minutes 


1 


weapon. 

iobo’s hand, so 
Wanderer had been killed by the holdup man, 
weapon and found that it belonged to Wanderer’s cousin, and 
time before the 


he murder of 
skillfull 
penitenti 

least I've 


tried 
elapsed from the time the 
‘ith a verdict of murder in the first degree and de- 
with a verdict of murder in the first degree and de 


He placed the first revolver used 
that the police would think that 
But the police traced the 
that t] e 
crime. Wanderer was 
his wife, Wanderer en- 
that the jury brought in a 
ary. Then the murderer, jul 
cheated the hangman’s noose,” 


did he act 


ilant, 


him for murder again, this time for 


jury left the 


clared that the penalty should be death by hanging. 














9 Oiver Madox Tlueffer 


Author of ‘‘Mistrusted Sigit,’’ etc. 


E sometimes take a_rueful 
pride in believing that such 
classic instances of perverted 


ingenuity as 





’ the “contidence 
ihe 
“Spanish-prisoner” trick are of purely 
Western invention. Actually many of 
them were familiar to the Chinese at a 
before inhabited 
States. But, without dragging in 


wish tO SLUCY 


trick,” the ‘‘green-goods ganie,” or 


time the white man 
these 
ancient history, if we 
knavish cunning at its nakedest the place 

look for it is certainly the Near [ast. 
iver since the unfortunate /:sau learned 
the petty 
earned 


hi lesson of brotherl kk wes 


swindler has  flourished—and 
the sincere admiration of his neighbors. 
One result of the Wat 
been to concentrate a great deal of this 
placed ingenuity upon ene end—that 
of swindling the would-be emigrant to 
America. 
his is natural enough, if 
member the depths of misery brought 
ut in central and southeastern Eu- 
that catastrophe. When you 
et whole provinces bigger than New 
starvation; when 
money has become as valueless as waste 


(reat has 


you re- 


S by 


vland reduced to 


per, and food scarcely exists save in 
foreign charity, there is 
le room for the swindler. For want 
stealing he must 


form of 


of anything worth 


rve with his neighbor, or look else- 
where for his livelihood. That is ex- 
actly what the “bunco steerer’ of Aus- 


tria and Hungary and Jugo-Slavia and 


Poland and all the other countries of 
southeastern Europe have been doing, 
and he has found ii in the universal de- 
sire to emigrate to America. 

It is almost impossible to exaggerate 
the universality of this drift toward ti 
West. It was my lot recently to travel 
many thousands of 
hunger districts, and I do not think J] 
entered a village in which I was not 
twenty times, how to get to 
America, what it would cost, and sim 
ilar questions. 

Now, to get toAmerica from Bieloy 


ic 


miles through the 


Renal 
aSKCU, 


or Cracow costs money, and when your 
swindler hears that a certain person or 
Tamuy or community meas to start Lor 
Ameriea in the near future he knows 
that there is money in the ofling, cither 
dug up from some hidden store or 
friends in 
Then he sets his keen wits to work at 
once with the result that the emigrant’s 
journey is a harassed exodus enough. 

The attempts upon his purse begin 
long before he starts. For you must 
remember that to leave, say Poland for 
Pennsylvania, is net nowadays a simple 
matter of buymg a ticket and geiting 
out. 

There are quite a lot of other things 
to do first. The latest, which has only 
loomed up comparatively recently, is 
that your home government is begin- 
ning to have its doubts about letting 
you go at all. So many have already 
started or are making their preparations 


sent 


by relatives or \imerica. 
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to start, that there is a danger of whole 
provinces being depopulated or left with 
only the aged and the infirm to people 
them. 

The Germans, for instance, are alive 
to this danger, as more than five million 
are expected to leave that rickety re- 
public alone. In some of the smaller 
and more stricken countries the propor- 
tion is even higher. So before you 
can leave at all you must get permission 
from the district officials, as well as 
from the central This 
very often means paying heavy black- 
mail to some official. Very often the 
official—or officials—want more than 
you ean or will pay for a permit. Here 
the obliging swindler steps in. He may 
do the thing in style, providing you at 
moderate rates with a forged permit 
which is in every respect as good as 
the real thing, and which very likely 
will carry you safely out of your dis- 
trict. More usually he cheats you rather 
than your country. Frequently he pre 
fers wholesale metheds. I heard of one 
characteristic case in the prov- 
inees where a whole village of some 
four hundred people was cheated out 
of all its resources. 

A good many of the villagers had 
relatives in America from whom they 
received very welcome remittances. 
Gradually the idea got about that it 
would be a good thing for the whole 
community to West and, 
with the curious gregariousness of the 
Slav race, no one wanted to be left be- 
hind. 

The head man was instructed to make 
inquiries as to the best way of going. 
two later 


government. 


saltic 


start for the 


As the first result a week or 
a very gorgeously attired official turned 
up in a sleigh. must 
that that part of the world was, until 
the war, subject to the czar’s govern- 
ment, and the respect for anybody wear- 
ing a uniform was absolute. So when 


You remember 


this spurred and sworded and cloaked 
apparition stopped before the priest’s 


house he was received with something 
like veneration. He had come, he ex- 
plained, direct from Kovno, in the mat- 
ter of the proposed emigration, he be- 
ing no other than the deputy assistant 
lord high muckamuck of the ministry 
of emigration. Let a village meeting be 
called at once, to which he might ex- 
plain the benevolent intentions of the 
government. 

The meeting was called, the deputy 
assistant sat at a table with 
documents, the villagers standing hum- 
bly before him. 

Steps were being taken, he told them, 
to purchase a tract of land in America, 
very similar in character and climate 
to their own country. 

On it a village was already being 
erected, duplicating their own and to 
be called by the same name. Horses, 
cows, agricultural machinery, even seed- 
corn were to be provided in readiness 
for the arrival, so that no time should 
be lost in setting to work. He had with 
him the necessary permits to leave the 
country and the district, railroad passes, 
certificates that the village had been 
neutral in the war, steamship transpor- 
tation, permits to enter America, per- 
mits to travel on American railroads, 
permits for this that and the other— 
never were there so many permits, pink 
and white and blue and green, all cov- 
ered with seals and signatures and beau- 
tifully printed. 

Next came the matter of the cost of 
it all. 

Unfortunately it 
The American 


there was no denying, 
greedy. It demanded, oh, 
tune, for a permit to enter the country. 


But thanks to the good offices of the 


COV ered 


was an expensive 


business. government, 
was painfully 


a whole for- 


ministry of which he had the honor to 


be a humble member, the reedy 
American had been 
and the whole thing could be done for 
the very moderate sum—which he 
named. 


officials satisfied, 














I do not know how he arrived at his 
figures, unless he got them from the 
priest the preceding evening at dinner 
—but the sum he named was within a 
few hundred marks of the whole re- 
sources of the village, even including 
such humble valuables as they had been 
able to save from the wreck of the war. 
every penny of it was packed upon 
the sleigh and with it the pseudo-ben- 
efactor drove off amid the blessings of 
the grateful villagers. Nor did they 
realize how they had been tricked until 
some weeks later, when the village head 
man made inquiries about the date of 
ailing from Dantzig, and found that 
there was no ministry of emigration, and 
ch a post as deputy assistant lord 
eh muckamuck accordingly did not 
eXIst. 
Such wholesale methods, requiring as 
they do, a printing press and a certain 
amount of capital are fortunately rare. 
But the individual traveler must stand 
constant siege. 

Quite apart from tricksters, he runs 
a considerable chance of being robbed 
and murdered, less the money he 
than for the genuine permits or 
passports he may which 
ery much more valuable. If he stop 

a place of refreshment the amiable 
chance acquaintance with the “knock- 
out drops” is waiting for him, and he 
is lucky if he wakes up in the morning 
at all. 

Having arrived at the captial or other 
city from which his real journey is to 
tart, an entirely new set of tribulations 
awaits him. A characteristic example 
if these was, until recently, flourishing 
n Budapest, the Hungarian capital 
and for all [ know to the contrary, still 

‘ists. It was the more deadly because 
dishonest shared in its 


for 
carries 


possess, are 


officials opera- 


tions. An imposing office was taken in 
the neighborhood of the chief railroad 
terminus and furnished with the neces- 
ary outfit of imposing signs and an- 
nouncements to show that it was a gov 
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ernment establishment—no doubt easily 
removable in case of danger. 

Touts at the terminus and elsewhere 
picked upon likely subjects and decoyed 
them into the office. If they had pass- 
ports and permits already, it appeared 
that, either they were not in order or 
that yet others were required—which 
must be paid for. In the not inire 
quent case that the would-be traveler 
had none, a complete set was ‘obtained’ 
for him. I cannot say how many forged 
passports have been issued, but I have 
seen several myself—here in New York 
—produced by unsuspecting emigrants 
who had paid good money for them 

Another very popular document with 
the Budapest swindlers is a certificate 
that the emigrant has never served in 
arms against the allies. 

The hauls of this ‘ must have 
been enormous, the more so that it in 


‘office” 


cluded the business of money changing 
on quite a large scale. 
for a passport was expected to pay fo1 
it in American money, if he had any 
A very large number were in posses 
sion of greenbacks, sent by their friends 


The applicant 


and relations, and perhaps hoarded for 
years in readiness for the hegira. As 
you may suppose the rate of exchange 
current at the “passport” office would 
turn our own money changers green 
with envy. 

If the applicant has not any Ameri 
can money, the modus operandi was va- 
ried. He was told that he would not 
be allowed to enter America without 
producing a certain amount in United 
States currency, which was accordingly 
supplied him at corresponding rates. 
So far as I have been able to ascertain 
the Budapest swindlers did actually pro- 
vide genuine greenbacks—those which, I 
suppose, they had already obtained from 


other victims, But lack of them was 
no deterrent to the smaller fry. 
One trick indeed common all over 


Kkurope, was evidently borrowed from 
current in France during the 


stories 





+h oneal alti UE ro 
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war—that of passing off the green 
“trading certificates” given by tobacco 
stores and others as a bonus to cus- 
tomers, as genuine greenbacks. To an 
unsophisticated peasant from Wallachia 
they look every whit as desirable as 
the real article, and the business I am 
told has always been brisk. Whence 
comes the stock of ‘certificates’? neces- 
sary for working the swindle on any 
large scale I do not know, unless the 
gang have agents over here who spend 
laborious days smoking cigarettes” for 
the purpose. Naturally, with paper and 
type so cheap there is no lack of forged 
notes to make up any deficiency. 

A variation of this trick was actually 
put into successful operation by several 
revolutionary Mexican ‘generals’ dur- 
ing the recent troubles in that country, 
which although it takes us rather off the 
path of our emigrants I may be per- 
mitted to recall. I happened to be in 
an important Mexican city at the mo- 
ment of its occupation by the ‘“Consti- 
tutionalists” in 1913. 

The general in command of the vic- 
tors, followed by his staff, made straight 
for the best hotel in the place. It hap- 
pened to be uncommonly up to date, 
having only recently been opened by a 
German-American proprietor anticipat- 
ing a clientele from the increasing oil 
industry at that point. 

He received the general with dismal 
forebodings, anticipating nothing better 
than the sack of his hotel. Instead the 
invaders behaved admirably, eating and 
drinking of the best, and when at the 
end of the week the trembling hotel 
keeper presented his account the gen- 
eral was almost indignant at its modera- 
tion, even insisting that it be doubled 
in honor of the Constitutionalist vic- 


tory. When it was amended he in- 
quired the name of the nearest printer, 
ordered him to print off the appropriate 
amount in Mexican bills and presented 
them to the hotel keeper with his warm- 
est congratulations on the excellence of 


his hotel. Some days later the hotel 
man was doing his best to dispose of 
the “money” among his Anglo-Saxon 
clientele, offering the lot for five dol- 
lars, without finding any takers. 

While on the subject of Mexico | 
may mention that there is at the pres- 
ent time a very flourishing business in 
emigrants being conducted across the 
Ric Grande. If you are anxious to 
cross into the United States, and for 
any reason you do not expect to be 
welcome, you can arrange to be smug- 
gled across the river for the very mod- 
erate sum of eight dollars gold. 

When I was last in Mexico—in Sep- 
tember of 1920—the headquarters of 
this “business” was in Nuevo Laredo, 
though it has very probably since been 
changed. This “under-river railroad” 
had then long been popular with Ger- 
mans, deserters, shirkers, and others 
who, having left the country during the 
war, were anxious to return without 
coming under government observation. 

To return to the trickster who oper- 
ates against the emigrant rather than 
the government, many opportunities 
have been given him by the long delays 
at ports of departure owing to lack of 
shipping facilities, detention on medical 
grounds and the like. Many unfortu- 
nates have been kept waiting for 
months, greatly to the profit of the fra- 
ternity. 

\t Trieste, for instance, one ingeni- 
ous rogue struck upon the idea of open- 
ing a lodging house for new arrivals 
from the interior. As did the Budapest 
colleagues at their passport office, he 
boldly declared it to be a government 
establishment, to which intending emi- 
grants must betake themselves or suffer 
grievous penalties, duly outlined by his 
touts who met them on arrival. He was 
less peremptory as to the length of 
their stay, however, being quite ready 
to part with them as soon as his enor- 
mous charges had exhausted their slen- 
der resources. Nor was he as success- 
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ful as some of his competitors, for his 
activities came to the ears of the Italian 
authorities and he was dealt with as he 
deserved. 

More fortunate was a rogue, who, 
posing as a doctor, gave certificates of 
freedom from various specified dis- 
eases at rates commensurate with the 
sufferer’s anxiety—and got clear away 
with his booty. 

It is rather surprising that with so 
many pitfalls awaiting his inexperi- 
enced feet, the immigrant ever arrives 
in this country at all. It is at least a 
consolation to know that by the time 
he gets his first view of the Statue of 
Liberty his troubles—of that kind at 
least—are at an end. It is not so very 
long since even he suffered even more 

verely on landing at the hands of 
light-fingered gentry of one kind and 
another than he did in Europe. 
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Those days are now happily ended, 
or if they still happen in individual 
cases, they are the victim’s own fault. 
Once having passed through Ellis Island 
he is now sent direct to his railroad 
terminus and put on board the train for 
his ultimate destination, being all the 
time under the watchful care of one or 
other of the many philanthorpic insti- 
tutions which share in this excellent 
work. 

Let me in fairness add that such so- 
cieties are also to be found in the chief 
European ports. Unfortunately, though, 
the emigrant, before he goes on ship- 
board looks very much like the other 
folk around him, and the rogue is much 
quicker at recognizing him than are 
those anxious to befriend him. And, 
failing some outstanding evidence of his 
identity, these conditions are likely to 
per sist. 


Be 


TAKE BULLET FROM CONVICT’S BRAIN 


mora penitentiary, physicians removed a bullet which had been in the man’s 


[N order to restore the sanity of Roman Leondowski, a prisoner in the Danne- 
- 


rain for four years. 
vented his release. 
criminal insane at Dannemora. 


Two years ago Leondowski completed a term in Sing 
ing for assault, but his recurring fits of melancholy and bursts of rage pre- 
Instead he was transferred to the prison hopsital for the 


Lecause he complained frequently of severe pains in his head the prison 


doctors took an X-ray photograph of his brain. 


They found that two bullets 


were imbedded in the brain tissue, and decided to ask the assistance of a special- 


ist in surgery to remove the bits of lead. 


Doctor William L. Chapman agreed 


to perform the delicate operation free of charge, and Leondowski consented to 


place his life in the physician’s hands. 


So ill was Doctor Chapman when the day for the operation arrived that 
he was taken in a wheel chair to the room where the prisoner lay, and was placed 


in position beside the operating table. 
dinary task. 


Eight doctors assisted him in his extraor- 


First Leondowski’s skull was trepanned, and a section the size of a silver 


dollar was remaved. 


Then Doctor Chapman cut the covering of t 
and probed with his fingers for the bullet. 


he brain 
He located it in the motor a f 


a ol 


the brain, loosened it, and worked it back three inches to the inner wall of the 
skull. Sliding the bullet to the opening he had made in the skull, he lifted out 


the bit of lead with forceps. 
edges 


to remove it. 


It was about half an inch long, with roughened 


, The second bullet, which was imbedded in the visual area below the 
right ear, had been surrounded by brain tissue, so Doctor Chapman decided not 
Thirty-five minutes after the skull was opened it was closed again. 
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Author of ‘‘Jack o’ Judgment,’’ etc, 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


SHREWD Larry Holt of Seotland Yard is given Diana Ward as an assistant to help him to un 
- ravel the strange murder of Gordon Stuart, who disappeared from the Macready Theater, and 
Was found dead on the Thames Embankment 

A roll of paper written in Braille, the language of the blind, and a will on the back of Stuart's 
evening shirt, leaving everything to his only daughter Clarissa, are discovered. 

Diana Ward is attacked in her apartment by Blind Jake, but manages to clude him. L ; 
while she and Larry Holt are investigating Todd's Blind Asylum, she suddenly disappear She 
again manages to escape, and the Reveren@ Dearborn, the blind” attendant, who wrote the play at 
the Macready Theater, ts suspected of not being blind as he would have some people believe. 





llolt hires a nurse and plans to have Diana share his apartment. Le receiv 1m ize to 
call « Doctor Judd, an insurance broker. On arriving up at his office, he finds no ont He fj 
about to step into the automatie elevator when he notices the fioor is of painted paper. Py a 
mnirac he escapes death. Witheut telling Diana Ward of his intention, be takes Sergeant Harvey 
to investigate the vacant house next to the blind asylum Chey find a secret underground room 
in which, they suspect, Gordon Stuart was murdered 


CHAPTER XXXVI. a trim window box filled with flowers 
on its ledge. 

“Not much like a door!” said Larry, 
AIT!” said Larry. He was on and added: “Clever work!” 
the point of leaving the He walked back to the gate and ex- 
House of Death. “We may amined it closely. Then he returned to 


WE WOMAN IN THE GARAGE 





not get another opportunity of | Harvey. 

making a leisurely examination of thes¢ “The mystery of the automatic gate 
premises. I am curious about the side js solved,” he said. “As ] suspected, 
door.” He led the way to the secret it is possible to reach the house and 
door in the salon, closing it behind him, enter the yard and garage without th 
then down the steps he passed and = servants knowing anything at all about 


paused opposite the engine room, it. The last time I was here I noticed 
“Here is the door to the yard, I what looked to be two peepholes placed 
think,” he said, and switched his flash at a distance of four feet apart and 
lamp over the wall. rather low. They couldn’t have been 
The keyhole was difficult to find, but intended for purposes of observation be- 


he 
floor in the bottom right-hand corner. you notice anything about that car we 
‘ ORT age 59 


discovered it after a while near the cause they were backed with iron. Did 


As he had expected, it opened on to a saw in the laundry garage? 
covered passageway fre he road. Yes, = id Harvey. “Ther 
Clever work,” he said in | d- were two bars sticking out in front un- 
miration. der the head lamps.” 
He was in the yard looking at the wall Larry nodded 
through which he had come. N I thought at first,” he said, “that 1 
like a door was visible. Instead he was some new kind of motor-car inven 
looked upon something which had the _ tion, but it is clear now just what they 
appearance of a window made up of are intended for. A car is driven up 
four opaque panes. It stood out from to the gate, and those two bars fit in 
the wall in the most natural fashion, what I called the peepholes; a lock is 











Blind 





pressed back and the door opens, and 
presumably closes behind them, thus dis- 
pensing with the attendance of any 
servants and avoiding the inconvenience 
of their coming and going being noted 
by the people in the house. I think 
we will look at the garage, and then 
we will go,” he said. 

The door of the garage was at the 
far end of the drive and extended across 
its whole width. Larry searched 
among his keys, and presently he found 
what he was looking for. 

“T wondered what door this lock was 
on,” he said. 

He slipped the key in the hole and 
turned it. As he did so he heard a 
slight movement within the garage. 

“Did you hear that?” he said in a 
whisper. 

Harvey nodded, and drew his club. 
Then suddenly Larry threw open the 
gates wide. He saw a car, but appar- 
ently the garage was empty of people. 
The wheels of the car were wet. 

“That came in this morning,” 
Larry. 

There was no place where the small- 
est of men could conceal himself, he 
thought. Then he heard a scream, shrill 
and painful, the scream of some one in 
agony, and he sprang to the door of 
the big limousine and pulled it open. 
Then a tornado loosed itself at him— 
a great, gibbering shape leaped at the 
two men and by sheer weight flung them 
down, dropping his huge mass upon 
them. 

Larry was stunned for a second, and 
as he struggled to his feet, he heard 
the door of the garage slammed and the 
click of the lock as the key was turned. 
The two men threw themselves at the 
door, but it did not give an inch. 

“The woman!” cried Harvey sud- 
denly, pointing to the car. 

There was an inert heap lying there, 
and Larry leaped onto the step and, 
lifting her out in his arms, carried her 
7F—ps 


said 
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to where a ray of light penetrated from 
the small roof window. 

She was a woman of fifty, gray and 
bedraggled. Her face had not known 
soap or water for weeks; her hands 
were almost black. But now through 
the grime her white face showed in a 
deathly grin, and the claw marks of 
Blind Jake stood out in purple relief 
upon her lean throat. 

“Get some water, Harvey; there’s a 
faucet there,” said Larry, loosening 
the woman’s blouse. ‘‘She’s alive,” he 
said. 

Then he realized. 

“It is the woman!” he exclaimed. 

While he attended to the poor, 
wretched creature, Harvey had searched 
the garage and had discovered an ax. 
In five minutes the lock was smashed 
and the door was open. 

“Take this gun,” said Larry, slipping 
his revolver from his pocket. “It hasn’t 
been much use to me, but if you see 
that swine, shoot him. Don’t argue 
with him or think you can stop him with 
your club, Harvey.” 

sut Blind Jake had gone, as he knew. 
That blind man, with the most precious 
of his faculties destroyed, had again 
been a match for him. 

The woman was returning to con- 
sciousness gradually. Larry had 
dragged her into the air and was sprin- 
kling water on her neck and face. Her 
fluttered and opened, and she 
looked up with a frown, 

“Where is Miss Clarissa?” she asked 
thickly. 

“That is what I am going to ask 
you,” said Larry. 

The cab came soon after, and they 
carried the woman through the side 
door, up the steps, and through the 
beautiful salon. They paused to set 
her down in the reception room, and 
Larry looked round at the evidence of 
comfort and luxury, bought with the 
suffering and misery of so many inno- 
cent souls. 


Men 


cves 
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Then his eyes dropped upon the in- 
congruous figure that lay on an expen- 
sive-looking Persian rug, who had done 
no harm but know and recognize Stu- 
art, and must 
demned to hide in dark places under 
the care of a fiend like Blind Jake. 

Strauss, the ex-convict butler, waited 
in the hall, rubbing his hands. 

“You're not in this, are you?” asked 
Larry. 

“No, sir,” said the man shakily. “I 
thought when you came that my gentle 
man had sent I had 
found a few things.” 

“Like a black enameled link, eh?’ 
said Larry. ‘‘How many pair did he 
have of 

“Two pairs, sir. I had to tell him 
when he asked me what had become of 
them, because really I did not steal them 

he had half given them to me because 
three of the brilliants were missing.” 

“Don’t worry, Strauss,” said Larry. 
“He has got them back now, though he 
had to burgle a pawnbroker’s to get 
them.” 

A knot of idlers gathered on the 
pavement to watch the spectacle of two 
officials, of a gas company apparently, 
carry a woman who looked seventy, 
down the steps into the cab. 

She had recovered consciousness be- 
fore the cab had gone far, and was 
trembling violently, looking from one 
to the other of the men. 

“You're all right now, Emma,” said 
Larry kindly. 
“Emma ?” 
know me, sir?’ 

“Yes, 1 know you,” said Larry. 


for that reason be con- 


vecause | 


you, 


those r” 


she repeated. “Do you 


’ 


“Then I’m safe?” she said eagerly. 
“Oh, thank Heaven for that! You 
don’t know what I’ve been through. 
You don't know what I’ve been 


through!” 


“T can guess,” said Larry. 


“Where are you taking her?” asked 
Harvey in a low voice. “I didn’t hear 
what you told the driver 


” 


“T am taking her to my apartment,” 
said Larry, and Sergeant Harvey looked 
surprised. “I can’t afford to fill the hos- 
pitals with the witnesses for the crime,” 
said Larry with a faint smile. “And 
besides, this woman is not ill; she’s just 
tired and hungry.” 

“That’s right,” said Emma eagerly. 
“T know I must look terrible, but they 
never gave me a chance to wash my- 
self. They dragged me from one hole 
to another. JI was nursemaid and 
brought up a little girl, sir. Little Cla- 
rissa Stuart.” 

“Clarissa Stuart ?”’ 

“[ called her Clarissa, sir,” said 
Ikmma. ‘If I could only see her again!” 

‘You called her Clarissa,” said Larry 
slowly. “Was not that her name?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the woman. “Cla- 
Diana, but I used to call her 
Diana.” 


rissa 

Larry started back as though he had 
been shot. 

“What is your name?” he asked in 
a husky voice. 

“Emma Ward, sir. Diana Ward | 
called the young lady, but Diana Stu- 
art is her real name, and her father ts 
in London,” 

“Diana Stuart!” repeated Larry 
slowly. “Then Diana Stuart is the heir- 
ess to whom Stuart left his money. 
Diana Stuart!” he repeated in a tone 


of wonder. “My Diana!” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE HEIRESS, 


| RS. EMMA WARD had told him 

practically all there was to tell 
about herself before the cab had drawn 
up at the entrance of the apartment. 

It was she who had failed to regis- 
ter the birth of Diana and her twin 
sister. This failure had saved her life; 
for when the gang had discovered, as 
they did a few hours earlier than Larry, 
that Gordon Stuart had left an enor- 
mous fortune to the daughter whose 
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existence he had discovered through an 
accidental meeting with the  serub 
woman at Nottingham Palace, they lost 
no time in securing the one witness who 
could prove the legality and the circum- 
stances of Diana’s birth. 

Never had Larry so congratulated 
himself upon any event as he did upon 
the fact that he had engaged a chaperone 
for Diana. Once before had that nurse 
been useful; and now she took charge 
of the ill-treated woman. It was a pre- 
sentable and tidy lady of middle age 
who came into his sitting room an hour 
after her arrival within reach of hot 
water and clean towels. 

“| am going now to see Miss”—he 
balked at the word—“Miss Stuart,” he 
said. 

The woman started. 

“Do you know where she is?” 

‘Oh, yes,” said Larry. “I know! 
She has been with me for——” He 
was on the point of saying “years;” 
and then, with a queer sense of sur- 
prise, he realized that weeks, and very 
few weeks at that, would most accu- 
rately describe the length of his friend- 
ship with “Miss Diana Ward.” 

He had thought of telephoning the 
news to her, but somehow he wanted to 
tell her himself. There were other 
things he had to say, too, things which 
were hard to think about. He thought 
it all over on the way to the Yard. Diana 
Ward, poor and dependent, was a dif- 
girl from Clarissa Stuart, an 
heiress to millions of dollars. 

He could ask Diana Ward to marry 
him and look forward with happiness 
to a union where each brought to the 
other only the treasure of love. Diana 
Stuart was a rich woman. He did not 
doubt that she would be sweet and gen- 
erous and desirous that the marriage 
should go through; but after a time 
she would realize how enormous were 
the possibilities which great possessions 
offer. And then she would regret, he 


ferent 


told himself; for he defended her even 
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as he accused her. And that was the 
end of the case, he thought. 

Kudos would come to him, though 
he could take no credit for that; and 
the long-deferred promotion—that also 
would come and he would sit in the 
office, an assistant commissioner, and 
exercise his function. But all the suc- 
cess he had secured was Diana’s. Hers 
was the brain that had disentangled the 
knottiest of the problems and had made 
the tangle of clews into one straight 
case, 

“Diana,” he said when he reached 
the office, “J am the most selfish brute 
in the world.” 

“T waited for you for over an hour,” 
she said. 

“Good Lord!” he cried. 
ing you to lunch.”’ 

“Yes,” she nodded, “that was 
you were talking about?” 

He shook his head. 

“T wish to Heaven it was,” he said. 
“There I am again, thinking of myself 
and being sorry for myself, when | 
ought to be on my knees, thanking 
Heaven for the good fortune which has 
come to you.” 

She jumped up. 

“You have found Emma,” she said. 

“T have found Emma Ward,” he re- 
plied slowly, “and I have found— 
Clarissa Stuart.” 

He walked toward her, both hands 
outstretched. 

“Oh, my 
“T am so glad for you.” 

She took the hands in hers and lifted 
one to her cheek. 

“Aren’t you glad for yourself, too?’ 

He was silent, and she looked at him 


“TI was tak- 


what 


dear, my dear,” he said, 


quickly. 
“Larry,” she said, “I have known all 
about this for days and days—ever 
since the day I fainted at that board- 
ing house in Nottingham Place. Don’t 
you remember ?” 
He frowned. 
“Of course. 


” 





But why 
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“Why, you silly,” she said, “I knew 
it was Aunt Emma’s ring. I always 
called her ‘aunt,’ though I knew she 
was not my aunt. And then I guessed 
who Gordon Stuart was. I knew noth- 
ing would make her leave her wedding 
ving behind. Do you know where she 
went in such a hurry?” 

He shook his head. 

“To find me,” she said simply. “TI 
guessed that. I knew it instinctively be- 
fore I had heard of that ring. My 
father gave it to her. She used to tell 
me how she was married when she was 
in my father’s service, and how my 
father presented her with this strange 
wedding ring for all she had done for 
my mother.” 

“You know!” he said wonderingly. 
“But you never told me.” 

“You went on a chase to-day,” she 
lifted her finger reproachfully and shook 
it in his face, “and you never told me! 
You said you were going to Hampstead 
and you went to Chelsea.” 

“You knew that, too?’ he explained. 
“Do I get any credit out of this infernal 
—this case?” he corrected quickly. 

“You get me,” she said demurely. 

He pressed her hands together. 

“Diana, I’ve got a serious talk com- 
ing with you, and it’s about——” 

“IT know what it’s all about,” she said. 
“You can save yourself the trouble. 
You can’t marry a rich woman because 
you're afraid she'll want to keep you. 
You would much rather marry a poor 
woman—and keep her, if she would 
submit to that indignity.” 

There was fun in the eyes that were 
raised to his. 

“Larry!” She shook his hands with 
quiet impatience. 

“It makes a difference, doesn’t it?” 
he asked. 

“Not to me, Larry,” she replied. 
“And, anyway, it doesn’t matter.”” She 
dropped his hands and walked back to 
her table. ‘Because you've promised.” 


“Promised? What have I promised?” 





“Hear this man!” she said banter- 
ingly. “You promised me that, what- 
ever happened, whatever was the out- 
come of the Stuart case, it would make 
no difference to our marriage.”’ 

“Did you know?” he asked in aston- 
ishment. ‘Was that why you made me 
promise ?” 

“Of course I knew. I’ve been a rich 
woman for quite a long time, and I’m 
so used to the feeling that I can hardly 
restrain myself from taking a cab when- 
ever I see one!” 

He walked over to her and laid his 
arm about her shoulder. 

“Diana——” he began, and _ then 
asked: “Or is it Clarissa?” 

“Diana, always,” she said. 

He kissed her. 

“And always.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE END OF JAKE. 
HE man who called himself the Rev- 
erend John Dearborn sat behind 
the locked door of his study, and me- 
thodically burned papers in a little fire- 
place that was at the back of his chair. 
His blue glasses he had dispensed with. 
Under his eyes, keen and alert, the heap 
of manuscripts, old letters, receipts, and 
other data, were sorted, and melted 
away until there was only a package 
left small enough to go into his pocket. 
He slipped a rubber band round these 
and put them on one side. Then he 
took up a heavy wad of manuscripts 
and dropped it into an open bag which 
was beside his desk. As he sorted and 
read and destroyed, he whistled a little 
tune thoughtfully. 

From one of the drawers in the desk 
he took out a thicker package of manu- 
script bound in a stiff cover. He turned 
the leaves of this idly, and sometimes 
the excellence of the writing induced 
him to read on and on, 

“That’s good,” he said, not one but 
many times; for John Dearborn was 
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a great admirer of the genius of John 
Dearborn. 

At last, with an air of reluctance, 
he closed the manuscript volume and 
put that more reverenily in the bag. 

The house was empty, for the hawk- 
ers had not begun to stay back. [xcept 
for the littke man who acted as door- 
keeper and kept the home swept and 
garnished, and the old cook, who was 
dozing in her kitchen, the home was 
deserted. 

Presently he finished his packing and 
patted first one breast pocket and then 
the other, until he found the letter he 
wanted. He took it out and studied it 
fora while. It was a brief, handwritten 
note which Larry Holt had written to 
him the day after his first visit to 
Todd’s home. He took up his pen and, 
with one eye on the copy, he fashioned 
a word taken from the letter, and com- 
pared the two efforts. Then from the 
open writing case which lay on the desk 
he extracted a sheet of head note paper 
and began to write slowly and labori- 
and all the time he wrote he 
whistled his gay little tune. He finished 

iast and addressed an envelope; and 
when this was blotted, the letter sealed, 
and put into his pocket, he strapped 
the case and placed it on the floor by 
the side of his bag. Then he unlocked 
a wardrobe let into the wall and took 
out some clothing, which he laid on 
the back of a chair, whistling all the 
lime. 

He stripped his somber clerical garb, 
tore away his stiff white collar, and be- 
He was a man about town 

w in smartly tailored tweeds; and 
he put the clerical costume into the 
wardrobe and locked the door. Then 
he sat down at the table, his face in 
his hands, thinking, thinking. 

He had dressed almost mechanically 
with a strange feeling of dissatisfaction, 
All the exits would be guarded; even 
the panel, the roof path, the way 


Oo isly, 


an to dress. 


through the boiler room. 
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“I’m mad,” he said, getting up. 

He looked down at the bag and the 
writing case, and there was regret in 
his expression. He peeled his coat and 
slowly undressed again. This time he 
did not go to the wardrobe, but to a long 
black box under the window, and he 
took out various articles of attire and 
viewed them with distaste. 

“A wretched mountebank,” he called 
himself, and was genuinely contemptu- 
OuUS. 

Sut it had to be this or nothing. Blind 
Jake could find his way by the under- 
ground channel. He had the sharp in- 
stincts of the blind, could walk like a 
cat past the sentinels, and even creep 
through narrow passages where it 
seemed impossible that his big frame 
could go. 

John Dearborn dressed and took up 
a canvas bag from the box, laying it 
on the table. He turned the contents of 
his leather grip into this bag, then went 
to the front room of the home and 
looked out into the street. Two police- 
men, he knew, were guarding the end 
of the cul de sac. Nobody used this 
front room except himself for storing 
odds and ends of furniture, old ac- 
count books, and the like; but it had 
the advantage of possessing a door 
which was only a few feet from the 
front door. 

He put down his sack and came out, 
closing the door carefully, before he 
went back to his study and locked him- 
self in. He sat there for ten minutes 
Waiting, and then came a gentle tap- 
tap on the panel. He crossed the room 
noiselessly, opened the door just wide 
enough for the caller to slip through. 

It was Blind Jake, and his face was 
strained and puffed, and on his broad 
forehead the blue veins stood out. 

“T only just got here, governor,” he 
said breathlessly. 

The other was eying him with a steely 
look. 

“What are you doing here, Jake?” 
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he asked softly. “I told you not to 
leave the woman under any circum- 
stances until I came.” 

“Well, you didn’t come, master,” said 
the blind man. It was pathetic to hear 
the pleading, the humility in his tone. 
His blind eyes were fixed on the cold 
man he loved so well and had served 
as men serve fate. A _ great rough 
cruel hound of a man, strong enough 
to crush and maim the master he wor- 
shiped, yet ready to cringe and whine 
at a sharp word. Blind Jake had given 
all for John Dearborn, had been the 
readiest minister of his vengeance and 
the slave of his cupidity. 

Perhaps the blind man felt some thrill 
in the atmosphere, for he asked with a 
little whine: 

“Is there anything wrong, gov- 
ernor ?” 

“Where is the woman?” asked Mr. 
Dearborn, and his words dropped one 
by one like steel pellets. 

Blind Jake shifted uneasily on his 
seat. 

“I left her. I couldn’t do——” 

‘You left her!” Another tremend- 
ous pause. “And they found her, eh?’ 
John Dearborn’s voice had grown very 
soft. 

“Yes, they found her,” said the man. 
“What could I do? Governor, I'd have 
done anything for ye. Haven't I used 
my strength for ye, master? There’s 
no one as strong in the world as me, 
old Blind Jake. There’s no one who 
can work as cunning as I can! Haven't 
I worked for ye; haven’t I carried ’em 
out for ye? Haven't I croaked ‘em for 
ye, with these hands, master?” 

He held them out, great, cruel hands, 
knotted and roughened, their backs 
speckled brown, their palms yellow with 
callosities. 

“You lost Holt,” said Dearborn 
calmly, dispassionately, as a judge 
might speak. “You lost that woman. 
You lost the girlk And you come and 
talk to me of what you have done.” 
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“I've done my best,” said the man 
humbly. 

‘And they'll catch you, too. And 
you can talk.” 

“I'll have my tongue torn out be- 
fore I talk against you,” said Blind 
Jake violently, and smashed his fist 
awn on the table so that it cracked 
“You know that I'd die 
for you, master?” 

“Yes,” said Dearborn. 
slipped his hand, the left hand 
had no little finger, under his coat 
and pulled out a short, ugly automatic 
pistol of heavy caliber. 

“You'll talk,” he said. “You're 
bound to talk, Jake.” 

[he man leaned forward, his big face 
vorking convulsively. 

“If 1 die——” he began. And 
John Dearborn, taking deliberate aim, 
fired three shots, and that great moun- 
tain of muscle swayed and slipped by the 
table into a heap on the ground. Blind 
Jake’s day had come. 


and ” ivered, 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE GET-AWAY. 
D* \RBORN slip ped the a er in 


pocket, unlocked the door and 
stepped sy The little man who acted 
as porter was standing, his mouth 
agape 

“What's wrong?” he said quickly. 
“Who's shooting?” 

“Go out and fetch the police,” said 
John Dearborn calmly. ‘Somebody has 
killed.” 

“Oh, my Heaven!” 
le man. 

‘There are two policemen at the end 

he road. Hurry,” said John Dear- 
born sharply, and listened to the flip- 


whispered the lit- 


flap of the messenger’s slippers as he 

shuffled up the street. 

Dearborn waited a while, then en- 
, 


tered the front room and closed the 


door, standing against it listening. He 


heard the rush of feet, distinguished the 
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policemen, heard them clump through 
the passage and the chatter of an idle 
bystander or two behind them; then he 
opened the door. A_ policeman was 
bending over Blind Jake. 

*That’s him all right,” he said. “Jim, 
clear these people out and stand on duty 
at the door until the inspector comes. 
You'd better blow your whistle.” 

A police whistle shrilled through Lis- 
som Lane, and the little knot of curious 
people who had been turned uncere- 
moniously from the scene of the trag- 
edy, grouped about the door. 

“What happened?” asked = Mr. 
Yearborn, and the policeman smiled 
good-naturedly. 

“Now, postman,” he said, “you go 
along and deliver your letters.” And 
John Dearborn flung his bag over his 
shoulder. r 

For he had chosen the uniform of 
a letter-carrier, and it had proved a most 
effective cloak. He got away within a 
few minutes of Larry’s arrival. The 
detective was on his way to interview 
Mr. John Dearborn, and the handcuffs 
he had in his pocket were expressly in- 
tended for that gentleman. 

Larry saw the little crowd about the 
door and knew that something unusual 
had happened. He came to the study 
and looked silently upon the massive 
body of his enemy. Blind Jake had died 
immediately. He had never known 
what had struck him, or guessed the 
vile treachery of the employer he had 
‘rved so well. 

‘The man must be in the house some- 

sir,” said the policeman. “This 
little fellow heard the shots, and the 
to get a 
down to- 


’ 


here, 
uperintendent sent him out 
We both came 
ther, me and my mate.” 
“Was the front door left unguarded 
at all?” asked Larry. 


policeman. 


“Only for a second, sir,” said the 
policeman, ‘“‘when we both came in to- 
gether.’’ 

“That was the second our friend got 
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away,” said Larry. “I don’t think it’s 
any use searching the house.” 

He was accompanied by the officers 
who had been charged to effect the 
arrest of Dearborn. Their inspection 
and examination of the room produced 
nothing of importance. 

Larry drove back to the Yard and 
interviewed the chief commissioner. 
Then he went to the girl. 


Men 


“I’ve heard the news,” she said 
quietly. “Sergeant Harvey has just 
been in. Do you think Dearborn’s 


killed him?” 

“Dearborn is 
Larry. 

“Doctor Judd’s brother?” she said in 
surprise. “But he’s dead.” 

He shook his head. 

“That elaborate funeral was well 
staged, and I am perfectly certain that 
David even went to the length of pro- 
viding the body. He is a very thorough 
gentleman. You remember Lew telling 
us of his brother who disappeared, a 
fine-looking fellow with a beard?” She 
nodded. “That is the man we shall find 
in David Judd’s grave,” he said. 

“Is Doctor Judd-——” she began, and 
there was no need to finish the sentence. 

“Doctor Judd is in it up to the neck,” 
said Larry.@ “The story of Dearborn 
is explained very easily. 

“Dearborn was a partner of Judd’s, 
and something that happened at the of 
fice—a murder perhaps which David 
iad maneuvered in order to draw insur- 
ance—had come to the knowledge of 
one of the clerks. This man stole a 
large sum of money and went to Mont- 
pellier, and from there began to black- 
mail David. David went after him and 
shot him. Probably the murder was 
unpremeditated, because David is not 
the sort of man who would shoot in the 
open square. But at any rate he did 
shoot, and he was seen by Slick Fred, 
who reached the body in time to learn 
from the dying man the name of his 
murderer. To a man of Fred’s cali- 


said 


David Judd,” 
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ber, that meant that he had an income 
for life, and he hastened back to Lon- 
don, saw Doctor Judd, and probably 
stated the terms on which he would 
keep his mouth shut. Judd decided that 
David should conveniently die; and 
David, you remember, was a fine-look- 
ing man with a beard. Of their hire- 
lings or acquaintances they chose Lew’s 
brother as being the nearest in physical 
appearance to David, and he was un- 
ceremoniously destroyed and buried as 
David. Incidentally, a very large sum 
of money was drawn from the under- 
writers on the heavy insurance policy 
which had been issued to David. 
“They must have had this scheme in 
mind for some time, for a month be- 
fore David’s death, Doctor Judd had 
completed the Todd's 
Home. It was not so much a charitable 
institution as a business proposition, 
for Todd’s Home had deteriorated into 
a kind of 
quented by the lowest of the low among 
the blind mendicants of London. It 
was there the famous ‘Dark Eyes,’ 
or ‘Blind Eyes of London,’ had their 
headquarters, and it was from them that 
David must have learned of Todd's. 
“The Home was bought, and the day 
after David’s ‘death’ the Reverend John 
Dearborn appeared as the new superin- 
tendent. It is perfectly true that he 
cleared out all the bad characters and 
had certain structural alterations made; 
but he only did this because he wanted 
to clear the taint from Todd’s Home, 
to give ita good character, and to em- 
ploy the house as his headquarters with- 
out fear of police visitations. When 
the laundry company went broke, it 
was Judd who bought the premises, 
and the alterations were carried out by 
David himself with the assistance of 
his gang. David, I might remark, is an 
architect and built the house in which 
his brother lives. We know they em- 
ployed foreign workmen and that that 
house was built for one purpose.” 





purchase of 


superior doss house, fre- 
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“With the laundry premises in their 
possession the Dark Eyes came back to 
Lissom Lane, and came and went among 
the blind who could not see them and 
who were ignorant of their presence.” 

“What about Doctor Judd?” she 
asked, 

“I am arresting him,” said Larry. 
“And | am arresting him in the very 
place from) where your father disap- 
peared—in that famous Box A at th 
Macready Theater.”’ 

“Will he be there?” she asked in sur- 
prise. 

He nodded. 

“He is there almost every evening,” 
he said quietly. 

“But why not take 
asked, puzzled. 

“Because Box A and its mystery has 
yet to be cleared up,” said Larry ; “and 
I have an idea that I shall clear it.” 

At eight o’clock that night he walked 
into the vestibule of the Macready The- 
ater, 

“Doctor Judd, sir?” said the attend- 


him now?” she 


ant. “Yes, he’s in Box A. Is he ex- 
pecting you?” 
Larry nodded. Harvey was for ac 


companying him, but the other shook 
his head. 

“T’'ll go alone,” said Larry. 

He went swiftly down the passage 
and, stopping only for a second outside 
Box A, he turned the knob of the door 
and stepped in. 

Doctor Judd’s eyes were fixed on the 
stage, and the detective had stopped to 
speak to him when something dropped 
on his head, something fleecy and warm. 
It felt like a bag lined with wool. It 
had been saturated with a chemical 
which took his breath away and momen- 
tarily paralyzed him. Then he felt a 
string pulled tightly round his neck, and 
whipped out his pistol. Before he could 
use it, it was gripped. Something sharp 


hit the hand that held it, and he let 
go with a cry of pain, muffled in the 
bag. Every breath he took choked him. 
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He struck out, but his arms were seized 
from behind, and he was flung forward 
n the floor. Dimly he heard the voice 
of Dearborn. 

“The atomizer, Peter!” 

\ nozzle was pressed under his chin 
into the bag, and something pungent 
was sprayed under his nostrils. He 
iried to fight his way out of their grip, 
but a knee was in the middle of his 
back, and then he lost consciousness. 

“You're really a genius, David,” said 
Doctor Judd, almost ecstatically. “So 
perfectly timed, so beautifully done! 
\\onderful, dear fellow, wonderful!” 

“Open the door and look out, Peter, 
aid David, and the doctor obeyed. 


” 


rhe passage was empty. Immedi- 
tely opposite the door of Box A a cur- 
was draped on the wall, and 

se 

I 


hrough this he disappeared, and there 
came a rush of cold air as he opened 
the fire-exit door which led to the side 
street, where a car was waiting. 

\ minute later David Judd had lifted 
the detective as easily as though he 
were a child into the interior of the 
limousine and had taken his place at 
he wheel. 

He came to the house in Chelsea, and 
rought the car with a sweep straight 
to the closed gates of the covered drive- 

In that solid gate were the two 
circles, and before David Judd’s 
ar were two steel bars that projected 
eyond the line of the lamps and just 
neath. Slowly and_ skillfully he 

yught the car up the inclined slope 
rom the roadway, so that the ends of 
peepholes.” 


ay. 


“ 


he two bars rested in the 


Phen he drove the machine forward 
here was a click and the gates swung 
pen. The car rolled in and as the 
heels passed over a narrow trans- 


gave slightly under 


erse platform that 
weight, the doors closed again. 
David Judd stopped opposite the door 


hat looked like a window, opened it 


and, lifting Larry in his arms, passed 
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inside. The lights were burning on 
the stairs leading to the cell, the doors 
of which were wide open. 

He threw the detective on the bed, 
picked up the bronze anklet and snapped 
it about one of Larry’s ankles. Then 
only did he pull off the heavy leather 
bag which covered Larry Holt’s head. 
It stank of formaldehyde, and he threw 
it into the bathroom. 

Larry’s face was purple; he had all 
the symptoms of one who has been 
strangled, but as the night air reached 
him he gasped. David leaned over 
and felt his pulse, opened his eyelids 
and smiled. 

He went out softly, locking the two 
doors and paused at the first landing, 
to enter what Sergeant Harvey had 
called the “machinery room.” He 
turned over a switch and the electric 
ventilating apparatus hummed drowsily. 

David went again into the yard, stop- 
ping only to lock the doors behind him. 
He had no time to lose. The engines 
of his car were still running, and he 
jumped into his seat and began to go 
slowly backward. As the wheels reached 
the narrow weigh bridge, *the ga 
opened again. They would remain open 
twenty seconds and would then close 
of themselves; and the car had hardly 
backed on to the road before they came 
together noiselessly. 

Swiftly the car sped back. 
it turned northward and jolted to a 
standstill opposite Larry Holt’s apart- 
ment. 


tes 


This time 


XL. 


LARRY 


CHAPTER 
A LETTER FROM 


IANA had gone home—it was queer 
how in a few days she had come 

to regard Larry’s apartment as_ her 
home. Her work was done, and there 
remained only the stern, grim processes 
of arrest to be accomplished. At any 
moment she expected the telephone bell 
to ring and to hear Larry’s voice telling 
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her that the brothers were under lock 
and key. 

She had a book on her lap but she 
was not reading. Her nurse and 
chaperone was sewing in her room. 
Sunny was standing outside the door 
of the flat, which was ajar, discussing 
certain matters with Louie, the elevator 
girl, in a low voice. Probably Sunny 
had secrets of his own, but it was cer- 
tain that the discovery of a person who 
agreed with him in most of the things 
he said had fascinated this agreeable 
man. 

Diana sat, her head bent, her hand 
softly caressing her throat; her mind 
was on the future rather than upon the 
tragic past. She rose once and went 
into Sunny’s little room, where the 
woman she had called ‘aunt” was 
sleeping peacefully. She smiled as she 
walked back along the passage at the 
thought of this female invasion of 
Larry’s bachelor quarters. 

She had taken up the book 
Sunny knocked and came in. 

“There’s a note for you, miss,” he 
said, and handed a letter to the girl. It 
was in Larry’s writing and she tore 
open the envelope and read: 





when 


Dear Diana: The most extraordinary 
mistake has occurred. Doctor Judd has 
given an amazing version of the death of 
your father, Will you get into the car which 
I have sent and come down to his house at 
once—38 Endman Gardens, Chelsea 

LARRY. 


She glanced at the embossed note 
heading. Larry had written from End- 
man Gardens. 

“Ts there any answer, miss?” 

“Yes,” said the girl. ‘Tell the chauf- 
feur I will come down at once.” 


“Are you going out, miss?” said 
Sunny dubiously. 
“Yes, I am going to Mr. Holt,” she 


said with a smile. 
“Would you like me to come with 
you, miss?” said Sunny. “Thé master 


doesn’t wish you to go about alone.” 
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“I think I’m all right this evening, 
Sunny,” said the girl kindly. “Thank 
you very much for your offer.” 

She dressed quickly and went down- 
stairs. The limousine was waiting at 
the door, and the chauffeur touched his 
cap. 

“Miss Ward?” he asked. “I'm from 
the doctor’s.” He spoke in a gruff voice 
as if he had a cold. 

“I am Miss Ward,” she replied as 
she sprang into the limousine. 

The car stopped before a dark and 
silent house. 

“Is this the place?” she asked. 

“Yes, miss,” said the man. “If you 
go up those steps and ring the bell, the 
servant will take you to the gentle- 
men.” 

It was Doctor Judd himself, jovial 
and smiling, who opened the door to her 
and ushered her into a magnificent 
room. 

“You don’t mind waiting here a little 
while, Miss Stuart?’ he said. 

The name sounded odd to her, and 
he laughed. 

“I suppose you’re not used to being 
called that name, eh?” he said with ex- 
cellent humor. ‘Now I’m going up- 
stairs to see our mutual friend, and I 
will bring him down to you. Perhaps 
you could amuse yourself for ten min- 
utes. Our little conference is not quite 
ended.” 

She nodded and settled herself in the 
chair. The ten minutes passed, and 
twenty minutes, and the twenty min- 
utes became forty minutes, and nobody 
came to her. The silver-toned clock on 
the mantelpiece chimed sweetly. 

“Ten o'clock,” she said in surprise. 
“IT wonder what is keeping him?” 

Yet she had no fear; she did not 
doubt for one moment that Larry was 
in the house. 

The room was luxurious, beautiful, 
more beautiful than any Diana _ had 
ever seen. She sat by the side of a 
great open fireplace where a small fire 
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was burning, for the night was chilly, 
and she looked round approvingly upon 
the pictures, the tapestries, the rich 
hangings, and the soft paneling which 
was the background for all. There 
was not an article of furniture in that 
room, she thought, that had not been 
chosen with care and judgment. The 
rugs upon the floor were antique Per- 
sian; the carved table might have been 
looted from an Eastern emperor’s pal- 
ace, 

She lay luxuriously in the depths of 
a great chair, an illustrated newspaper 
on her knees, and brought her gaze back 
to the fire and her thoughts to Larry. 

wondered what important matters 

he was discussing and what was the ex- 
planation which the doctor had offered. 
\fter a while she looked up at the clock 
again. Half past ten! She put down 
her paper and walked restlessly about 
the gorgeous apartment, and then she 
heard the click of a door and Doctor 
Judd came in from the hall. 

“I hope you haven’t been lonely,” 
he said. ‘He will be in very shortly.” 

She took it for granted that the “he” 
to whom the doctor referred was Larry 
Holt. 

“T was getting worried,’ and she 
smiled. “What a beautiful room this 
« |’? 


‘) 
She 


“Yes,” he said carelessly. “It is beau- 
tiful, but one day we will have some 
nderful saloon to show you.” 
said the doctor; but 
She 


‘Here he is,” 

vas not Larry who came in. 
sprang to her feet with an exclamation 
of alarm. The man who had entered 
was John Dearborn. He made no pre- 

ise now. His glasses were gone and 
his fine eyes were surveying her with 


amusement. 
“Where is Mr. Holt?” she asked. 
Dearborn laughed softly. 
“You would like some supper,” he 
said and slipped back one of the panels 
by the side of the fireplace, revealing 
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a silver tray on which a meal for one 
had been laid. 

“We do not eat at night.” He car- 
ried the tray to the table and spread a 
lace cloth. 

The girl paled, but her voice did not 


quiver. 

“Where is Mr. Holt?” she asked 
again. 

‘Mr. Holt is quite happy.” It was 
the doctor who spoke. “We will let 


you see him later.” 

The strange word and the stranger 
tone frightened her, and she got up 
from her chair and picked up her wrap. 

“T don’t think I will stay any longer, 
if Mr. Holt is not here, Doctor Judd,” 
she said quickly. “Can you take me 
home?” 

The doctor did not reply. He had 
pulled open a drawer of a lacquer bu- 
reau, and had taken out a thick pad 
of papers and handed them to Dear- 
born with a broad smile. 

“You're going to have a delightful 
time, Miss Stuart,” he said. ‘Really, 
David, it is most good of you. I thought 
you would be too tired to-night.” 

The girl looked from one to the other, 
not daring to credit her own senses. 
Doctor Judd, who had hitherto been 
polite to a point of obsequiousness, was 
ignoring her. 

“T don’t think you heard me, Doctor 
Judd,” she said steadily. “I want you 
to take me back to my—to Mr. Holt’s 
apartment.” 

“She is thinking of her clothes,”’ mur- 
mured the doctor, addressing his 
brother. “You will see that they are 
sent for, won’t you, David?” 

“Sent for?” gasped the girl. 
do you mean?” 

David Judd—already she had ceased 
to think of him as “Dearborn’”—had set- 
tled himself in the chair which she had 
lately occupied, and was turning the 
leaves of his manuscript book. 

“T think you had better eat first. You 
must be very hungry.” 


“What 
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“T will eat nothing in this house until 
I know what you mean by saying that 
my clothes will be brought here,” she 
said hotly. “I am going back alone.” 

“Dear young lady’—it was the doc- 
tor who laid his big hand on her arm 
—“please do not distract David. He 
is going to read one of his beautiful 
plays to you. Do you know that David 
is the greatest dramatist in the world 
—the supreme force in modern drama 
rivaling and indeed excelling the so- 
called genius of Shakespeare.” 

He was so earnest, so self-convinced 
that she had no words for a moment. 
Then: 

“I am not in a mood to hear plays 
read, however beautiful they are,” she 
said, for her instinct warned her that 
her plight was desperate. 

David looked at his brother and their 
eyes met. 

“T don’t think she will go back to- 
night,” said the doctor, almost regret- 
fully. “Perhaps to-morrow, when you 
are married to her?” 

He spoke timidly, pleadingly, and 
there was a question in his statement. 

“I shall not marry her,” said the man 
called Dearborn sharply. “I thought we 
had arranged that, brother? Jake is 
dead, but there are others. Does it mat- 
ter who marries her?” 

Diana was dumb with indignation and 
horror. They were discussing her mar- 
riage with one of them, each trying to 
induce the other to wed her with a 
calmness and an assurance which left 
her speechless. At last she found her 
voice, 

“IT do not intend marrying either of 
you,” she said. “I am engaged to— 
Larry Holt.” 

Both men were looking at her, and 
in the doctor’s rubicund face there was 
an expression of distress. 

“It is a pity,” he said. 





“The whole 


thing could be arranged if Mr. Holt 
Unfortunately, though 


were with us. 
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he is with us in the body, we are spir- 
itually as far as the poles apart.” 

“With us in the body?” she repeated 
and was seized with a violent fit of 
trembling. She had realized that the 
letter which lured her to this terrible 
house was a forgery, and her hope of 
rescue was centered on the certainty 
that Larry would discover her absence 
and come‘after her. 

Again the two men_ exchanged 
glances, and Dearborn rose and put 
down his book with an air of resigna- 
tion. He beckoned her and passed to 
the other end of the apartment. There 
they found a door which Larry had 
overlooked ; for the edge of the panels 
which covered it so overlapped that no 
crevice was visible. 

“IT designed this house myself,” he 
explained simply. “I built it myself 
with only twenty workmen from Tus- 
cany.” 

Later she was to find much that was 
true. The chamber in which she found 
herseli, led by the fascination of a grow- 
vas unfurnished and un- 
adorned. She heard a strange hum- 
ming sound and a curious vibration be- 
neath her feet. Then David stopped, 
fumbled with something on the floor, 
and opened a little trapdoor less than 
a foot square. It revealed a pane of 
glass, and when her eyes had become 
accustomed to the unexpected perspec- 
tive, she saw beneath her a small room, 
evidently lighted from the ceiling. 

She had no time to take in the details 
of the room; her eyes were focused 
upon the figure that sat on the edge 
of the bed. “With his handkerchief he 
was binding a wound in his hand, and 
at first she did not recognize him. Then 
he looked up, for, though he could not 
see the occupants of the room above, 
he had heard the sound of the trap 
opening. 

She stared and screamed, for it was 
Larry Holt who sat there, and he was 
chained by the ankle. 


ing horror, 























CHAPTER XLI. 
DIANA PULLS A LEVER. 


[DEARBORN put his arm about her 

waist and dragged her from the 
room into the saloon. When he re- 
leased her, her knees gave way under 
her and she dropped to the floor. 

“What are you going to do with 
him?” she asked wildly. 

The brothers looked at one another. 

“You tell her, doctor,” said David 
gently. 

Doctor Judd shook his head. 

“IT think you should tell her, my dear 
David,” he answered. “You are so very 
deticate in these matters, bless you— 
and remember,” he added, “that she is 
our wife.” 

David had seated himself and was 
leaning over the arm of the chair, his 
immobile face fixed upon Diana’s. 

“When I have finished with him,” 
he said, “I shall drown him.” 

She started up, her hand to 
mouth, 

Then the dreadful truth came upon 
the girl with a rush. These men were 
madmen! Madmen who preserved all 
he outward appearance of sanity, who 
day by day and for years had con- 
ducted a business with sane men and 
never once betrayed the kink in their 
unwholesome minds. She shrank from 
them, farther and farther back until she 
Was against the paneling of the opposite 
wall. They were her father’s mur- 
lerers!' She thought she was going to 
taint, but dug her nails into her palms 
in a tremendous effort to keep her 


her 


senses. Mad, and the world rubbed 
uulders with them and never sus- 
pected! 


, 


“Shall I read?” asked David quietly. 

“Yes, yes, read,” she said eagerly. 

They were to kill Larry when he had 
finished reading ! 

That was the thought which obsessed 
her as she turned her drawn f 


tace to 
che man. The vanity of this mono- 
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maniac was flattered, and he betrayed 
his agitation in his stumbling speech as 
he read the first two pages of his manu- 
script. 

Then his voice grew calmer, and the 
girl understood in a wondering way that 
he was importing into these dead and 
lifeless words a beauty which only his 
mind could see, but which, in some ex- 
traordinary way, he was conveying also 
to her. 

Doctor Judd had slipped from his 
chair to the big bearskin rug before the 
fire and sat with his legs crossed, his 
hands clasped before him, his large, 
eager face turned to his brother. And 
here was another curious circumstance 
which the girl noted humbly. Those 
lines which seemed brilliant to David 
were brilliant also to the other, and 
when he paused self-consciously, as if 
for applause, it was always the doctor 
who anticipated his desire. 

“Wonderful, wonderful! Is he not 
a genius, Miss Stuart ?’’ asked Stephen. 

She glanced quickly at the other, ex- 
pecting to find him embarrassed, but he 
sat bolt upright, a complacent smile 
upon his heavy face, a benevolence in 
his eyes. And they were planning mur- 
der! They had murdered many men in 
this terrible house, she thought, and 
wondered. Had they sat here while 
their victims fought their last fight in 
that horrible dungeon, the one reading 
and the other listening to these trite 
sentences, these age-worn situations 
which both believed were the work of 
a supreme genius? 

“This is not my best work,” said 
David as though reading her thoughts. 
“You like it, of course?” 

“Yes,” said the girl in a low voice. 
“Go on, please.” 

She hoped to keep them occupied 
throughout the whole of the night. She 
knew that the police would be searching 
for Larry, and perhaps one of them 
knew this house in Chelsea. But those 
hopes were to be shattered, and her 
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heart gave a wild leap as she saw David 
close the manuscript book and put it 
tenderly on the table beside him. 

“Brother,” he said, “I think——” 

The doctor nodded. 

“And it would be a gracious thing, 
and a picturesque beginning for all the 
happiness which lies ahead of us, if this 
fair hand He took the unresist- 
ing hand of Diana in his, and again he 
did not complete his sentence. 

He took his keys from his pocket, the 
keys that Slick Fred had so carefully 
duplicated, and Larry had duplicated 
again, and walked to the door through 
which the girl had entered the room. 
He smiled to himself as he inserted the 
key and the door swung open. 

“Will you come this way, dear girl?” 
he asked. She hesitated, then, summon- 
ing her courage, followed him down a 
flight of steps. 

Again there was a door at the end. 
A little room filled with machinery 
she saw. He walked to a switch. 

“You shall have the honor of releas- 
ing our friend—we bear him no malice 
—Mr. Holt.” 

“Release him? Do you mean that?” 

She hesitated, her hand upon the 
black lever in the wall. 

“Why do you not open the door and 
let him out?” she asked suspiciously. 

“That will open the door and release 
him. Believe me, my dear, I would 
not in this hour deceive you.” 

It was the doctor who spoke in his 
softest tone, and she hesitated no 
longer. Her brain was in a whirl. She 
could not analyze either their motives 
nor their sincerity, nor could she ap- 
preciate the fact that to these men de- 
ception was a habit of thought. She 
swung the lever back and it came more 
easily than she had expected. Then 
she looked at the door. 

“Let us go and meet him,’ 








said the 


doctor and put his arm round her shoul- 
ders. 
She shivered, but did not attempt to 
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escape, and so he led her up the stairs 
and back into the saloon, closing and 
locking the door behind him. 

Then, before she could guess or an- 
ticipate his intentions, the arm about 
her shoulders had become a grip as 
firm as a vice, and she found herself 
pressed closely to the big man. 

“My wife, I think, brother,” he said. 

“Undoubtedly your wife,” said the 
doctor; “for the world is yours to pick 
and take from, my dear.” 

“My wife,” repeated Dearborn with- 
out emotion and brought his lips to hers. 

She was frozen with terror, incapable 
of movement, Why did not Larry come? 
Then, as suddenly as he had seized her, 
the doctor released his hold and took 
her cold hand in his. 

“Come back to the fire, wife,” he 
said. “TI will finish the third act of this 
great work of mine, and by that time 
Mr. Holt will be dead.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 
IN THE TRAP. 

LARRY sat on the iron bedstead of 
the cell, his aching head between 

his hands. He had anticipated many 
ends to that night’s adventure, but never 
did he imagine that he would be trapped 
like a rat, and that the mystery of Box 
A would be solved in so startling a 
fashion. So that was the explanation 
of Gordon Stuart’s death. He had ac- 
cepted the invitation of Doctor Judd 
to go with him in his box, and there 
had met the sinister figure of Dearborn. 
He had either been drugged or clubbed 
into insensibility. and had been carried 
in John Dearborn’s strong arms through 
the emergency door in the passage and 
whisked away to the House of Death. 
If he had not anticipated such an end 
to the evening, he thought, he had at 
least made some preparations. Instinc- 
tively he had known that of all places 
on the face of the earth where his 
quarry would be run down and “finis” 
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might be written to the Stuart case, no 
other spot was so likely as in this ter- 
rible mansion which the Judds had built 
for themselves, and the object of his 
visit that morning had been twofold. 
He desired to know and to see with his 
own eyes the evidence of the men’s 
wickedness; but he had also a wish to 
understand the ultimate danger to him- 
self and to the girl. 

He smiled as he thought of Diana, 
sitting snugly at home, and wondered 
vhat she would feel if she knew his 
p sition. 


His captor had taken from him every 


weapon he carried, but that did not 
worry Larry overmuch. He got up 
irom the bed and walked about the 


room, but the weight of chain at his 
ankle made it necessary that he should 
gather a yard of it slack in his hand. 
He gave one glance at the black holes 
on the wall near the floor, for it was 
from these that danger would come. 
Well and truly had these men planned 
their execution room. No cry for 
no sound he might make, would 
penetrate through these concrete walls. 
The light in the ceiling was protected 
by a thick and heavy globe of glass. 
lt reminded him of a bulkhead light. 
He wanted to test the length of the 
chain, for he had ample time, he 
thought. Dearborn would be in the 
house by now. He heard the click of 
the trapdoor above and looked up, but 
saw nothing. He waited for another 
half hour, then pushed over the big 
block of stone to which the chain was 
fastened. Before his eyes could fall 
upon the bag he had left there in his 
earlier visit, the light went out. 
Curiously enough, he had not pro- 
vided for that contingency, and he drew 
a sharp breath. The bag was there; his 
fingers touched and pulled it out, and he 
groped inside for the keys. Had there 
been light, there would have been no 
difficulty in selecting that which un- 
locked the anklet; but now he tested 


help, 
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three, and none of them fitted the bronze 
clamp about his ankle. 

He heard a low, gurgling sound, such 
as water makes when it is poured from 
a bottle; and then about his feet came 
an eddy of cold air. He tried another 
key, and that, too, failed him. Worse 
still, it remained fixed in the lock and 
he could not pull it out. 

He heard the rush of the water com- 
ing through the small holes in the wall, 
and the dull throb of a pump. He 
ttigged at the key, great beads of per- 
spiration running down his cheeks, and 
then, with a sigh of relief, it came out. 
The water was over his boots now. 

There was only one more key to try; 
the rest were too big for the purpose. 
He drew that out, but the ward caught 
in the string of the bag in which he 
had put them, and the key fell into the 
water. He groped down; it had gone! 
Again and again he flung his hand 
through the swirling water, and his fin- 
gers groped along the rough concrete 
floor. Presently with a cry he felt it 
and, lifting his ankle with an effort, he 
inserted the key. It turned. The anklet 
opened and he was free. 

There were still the two doors, and 
he knew that, with the pressure of 
water, it would require his utmost ef- 
forts to open them. 

The water was up to his waist now, 
and he waded along the passage and 
up the two steps, holding the water- 
proof bag between his teeth. The key 
turned easily enough, but there was no 
handle to pull, and every second in- 
creased the pressure of the water. He 
set his teeth and, gripping the key in 
both hands, he pulled steadily, steadily. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
THE PASSING OF DAVID 
[IANA had heard the dread words 
without understanding them at 
first. 
“By that time Mr. Holt will be dead!” 
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She opened her mouth to scream, but 
no sound came. She had killed Larry! 
Her hand had pulled the lever which 
drowned him! That was the word Judd 
had used. Drowned him—but how? 
As the thought took more definite shape 


she swayed toward the doctor and 
gripped his shoulder for support. She 


would not faint, she told herself; she 
would not faint! There must be a way 
of saving Larry. She looked around 
for some weapon, but there was none; 
and then she grew calmer. They were 
madmen and must be humored. But 
the time was short. 

Again she assumed an attitude of 
attention, but her mind and her eyes 
were busy, and as David Judd leaned 
forward she saw something that 
brought a thrill of hope to her heart. 
His jacket was open and showed just 
a glimpse of white shirt where his arm 
passed through the waistcoat, and 
against that strip of white was a sharp 
black line. She looked again and saw 
it was an automatic pistol, worn in a 
holster under the armpit. She remem- 
bered reading of desperadoes who car- 
ried their guns that way, so that they 
might be ready to hand; and possibly 
David had read, too. 

He was in the midst of an impas- 
sioned love scene when her hand darted 
forward and closed over the butt. With 
a jerk she pulled it free and stepped 
back, overturning the little table on 
which her supper tray had been laid. 

“If you move I'll kill you,” she said 


breathlessly. “Open that door, and re- 
lease him!” 
The two men were on their feet, 


staring at her. 

“You—you interrupted my reading,” 
cried David in the tremulous voice of 
a hurt child. He did not seem to be 
conscious of any danger. 


“Open the door,” she ordered. “Re- 


lease Larry Holt at once, or I'll kill 
you 
David frowned and put his hand on 


” 
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the mantelpiece. She saw his fingers 
touch a button and as the lights went 
out she fired. 

The explosion deafened her. A sec- 
ond later his strong arms were around 
her, and he had flung her into the chair 
and stood glaring down at her. 

“You interrupted my reading,” he al- 
most sobbed. Doctor Judd, a frowning 
figure, looked anxiously from her to 
his brother. “And now,” said David 
petulantly, “I will not marry you.” 

His big hand gripped the edge of 
her bodice and dragged her to her feet. 
His eyes were wet with tears, the tears 
of pride, of humiliation. 

Then, with the sudden caprice of a 
madman, he released her. 

“He is dead now, I should think, 
brother,” he said, turning to the doctor, 
and Doctor Judd drew a sigh of relief 
and nodded. 

“Yes, he is dead now,” he said. “The 
water rises at the rate of one foot in 
two minutes, I think.” 

“One foot in a minute and fifty sec- 
onds,” said David. 

“Spare him for Heaven’s_ sake!” 
cried the girl hoarsely. “I will give 
you anything—anything in the world 
you want! If it is my money, you 
shall have it!” 

“T think she ought to see him,” said 
David, ignoring her frenzied appeal. 

“There is no light,” said the doctor 
and shook his head. 

“Of course not. How stupid of me! 
We always put the light out,” said 
David, whose fit of anger seemed to 
have passed. ‘Then the water comes 
up through the little holes at the bot- 
tom of the cell very, very quickly. It 
is pumped from the roof of the house. 
We have a large tank there, you know. 
The person we drown cannot rise be- 
cause of the weight of his feet. Once 
a man got on the bed—do you re- 
member ?” 

“T remember,” said the doctor in a 
conversational tone. “We had to put 
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nine feet of water into the cell before 
he died.” 

She listened humbly. It was a night- 
mare, she told herself, and presently 
she would wake. 

“And that takes a long time to pump 
out. It was very thoughtless of him. 
So much had to be done,” David con- 
tinued, and his brother was looking 
at him for the first time anxiously. 

“We had to dry the bed,” David went 
on; “and did you notice the chain was 
rusty, brother? That isn’t right. It is an 
eyesore to me.” 

He turned and 
thoughtfully. 

“My wife,” he said in a low voice, 
there was a sudden fire in his 
eyes which terrified her. “My wife,” 
he said again, and caught her to him 
with a horrible cry that set her shrink- 
Ing, 

“IT want you, Judd!” 

He spun round. Some one had come 
into the room and was standing now 
with a pistol aimed straight at the man’s 


looked at Diana 


snd 
ind 


heart. 


It was Larry Holt. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE END OF THE CIIASE 
ON’T move,” said Larry. “Re- 
sistance is useless. Listen to 


that.” 

There was the faint sound of a crash 
in the hall. 

“Those are police officers and they 
are inside the house,” said Larry la- 
conically. 

Slowly David pushed the girl away 
from Iim and faced the intruder, look- 
ing at him from under his heavy brows. 
Larry did not see the man’s hand move, 
so quick was the motion. A_ wind 
fanned his cheek, a panel splintered, 
and the two shots sounded like dne to 
the half-fainting girl. 

David Judd stood for a moment erect, 
then staggered a little. 


8F—ps 
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“My beautiful plays!” he said and 
choked. 

Then, without another 
crashed to the floor, dead. 

“David, David!” Doctor 
threw himself upon the body. “David, 
don’t act! I will get you beautiful 
actors for your work. I don’t like to 
see you doing it, David! It frightens 
me. Tell him not to!” 

The big man, his florid face gone 
white, looked up appealingly at Larry 
Holt, who stood with his smoking pistol 
in his hand, his eyes fixed upon the two. 

“Mr. Holt, you have influence with 
him,” whined the doctor, face 
streaming with tears. ‘Tell him, please, 
not to do this! It frightens me when 
he acts. Sometimes he acts for hours 
in this room—little pieces from his own 
wonderful plays. You must him 
to you Mr. Holt. David 
He shook the body, but David 
was beyond the voice of his brother. 

Then the doctor stood up. He came 
across to Larry, laying his large hand 
on the other’s like a frightened child. 
Larry was so overwhelmed by the trag- 
edy of it all that he could not speak. 
This grown man, whose brilliant brain 
had conceived and dared so much, wa: 
like a little child. 

Suddenly the doctor’s head came up. 

“Tam sorry,” he said huskily. “Poor 
boy!” 

He looked at Larry Holt long and 
steadily. 

“Mr. Holt,” he said, “I have 
behaving childishly, but I am perfectly 
sone. I accept full responsibility for all 
my acts—and all the acts of my brother. 
1 know quite well what I have done.” 

Harvey had burst into the room and 
stopped, at the until 
Larry beckoned him forward. 

“Take him,” he said. 

“J wish we had finished you,” said 
Doctor Judd as they led him away. 

The girl was in Larry’s arms now, 
her face hidden against his shoulder. 


word, he 


Judd 


his 


ask 


read 


some, 


been 


looking scene, 
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“This is the end of the bad road,” he 
whispered, and she nodded. 

As they came into the vestibule one 
of the police officers who filled the hall 
saluted him. 

“We've taken the servant, sir. He 
was locked up in another part of the 
house.” 

“He knows nothing about it,” said 
Larry. “You can safely release him. 
And, anyway, I haven’t taken the trou- 
ble to get a warrant for him.” 

A tall man the broken 
doorway which Larry discovered led to 





came out of 


the servant’s quarters and took the girl’s 
hand in his. 

“You've had a terrible experience, 
Miss Stuart,” he said, 
nized the police commissioner, and tried 
to smile. “I have my car here. You 
had better come along, Larry. Harvey 
can charge Doctor Judd.” 

They drove back to Scotland Yard, 
and Larry said very little on the jour- 
ney. He sat by the girl’s side, her hand 
in his, and answered the questions the 
commisioner put to him briefly and 
without elaboration. It was when they 
were back in the commissioner’s office 
that Larry spoke. 

“John,” he said, “I hope you are not 
going to report this matter to the gov- 
ernment as an achievement on my part.” 

Sir John smiled. 

“Of course I shall,” he said. 
else takes credit ?” 

Larry put his hand on the girl’s shoul- 
der. 

“Here is the best detective we have 
had in Scotland Yard for many years,” 
he said simply. 

Diana laughed. 

“You silly man,” she said scoffingly. 
“Of course I’m not. Who was the best 
detective you could had to deal 


and she recog- 


“Who 


1 
have 


with this case?” 

“You,” he said. 

She shook her head. 

“The best detective was Doctor Judd, 
if you could have secured his services. 
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And he was best because he knew most 
matter, knew all the secrets 
which we were trying to discover. | 
Was in very much the same position; 
I was inside the game. Once I knew, 
as I did, that Clarissa Stuart was my- 
self, I was able to mystify you. For 
when it was clear that poor LEmma—! 


of this 


nearly called her aunt—poor [mina 
Ward was the scrubwoman who had 
seen my—my father, and had left in 


such a state of great agitation, there 
was no doubt whatever in my mind that 
Stuart was my father. And when that 
was clear, the rest was rather easy. | 
knew then that I was the objective of 
the gang. No, Larry, you are and you 
have been wonderful.” 

Larry shook his head with a smile. 

“Anyway,” said the commissioner 
dryly, “does it matter who gets the 
credit °” 

“Why?” asked Larry in surprise. 

“IT mean, so long as it goes into the 
family,” said Sir John, and the 
came swiftly to the girl’s face. 

“There’s a great deal in that, Sir 
John,” she said. “And now I'm going 
to take him home.” 

That night, after she had gone to bed, 
and Larry sat before his little fire, his 
bright brier between his teeth and his 
mind at peace, Sunny came in to him, 
bearing an armful of laundry. 

“Two of your collars are missing.” 

“And the man who wears the collars 
was nearly missing, Sunny,” said Larry, 
chuckling. “Do you know, one of the 
first things I thought about in that in- 
fernal place was whether you’d get thi 


color 


news in time to stop the papers.” 
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CIGARETTES 


CHAPTER 

THREE 

Two months later Doctor Judd sat 
on the edge of a very small bed 

and smoked three cigarettes, one after 
the other. It morning, 
and the square of glass which gave light 


was a rainy 
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to the cell seemed to collect all the 
grayness and drabness of the day and 
transmute the faded light of heaven 
into lead. 

The doctor smoked luxuriously, for 
he had not tasted a cigarette for the 
greater part of two months. Presently 
the door of the cell opened, and Larry 
came in. Judd jumped to his feet and 
greeted the visitor with a smile. 

“It’s awfully good of you to come, 
Holt,” he said. “I intended saying 
nothing, but in the circumstances it 
eems to me only fair to a man of your 
position, who has put in such a large 
amount of earnest and excellent work, 
that you should know the truth.” 

He was altogether 
knew that. 

“My brother David and I—and this 
you will understand—were on the most 
affectionate terms from our early child- 
hood. David was my care and my re- 
sponsibility, and he was also my joy. 
We had both been left by our mother 
at a very early age, and our father was 
an eccentric gentleman who had very 
little use for children. So we grew up 
and went to the same public school 
and to the university together, and I 
think I am right in saying that we were 
wholly sufficient for one another. I 
had an admiration and a love for David 
beyond anything that is human,” said 
the doctor, lowering his voice and look- 


sincere, Larry 


ing down. 

Larry nodded. He had recognized 
this quality in the two men. 

“[ hope you will not think that I 
owe you a grudge because you killed 
David,” he said. “Far from it. I rec- 
ognize the inevitability ; and in my heart 
I know that nothing could have saved 


David. He died as he would have 
wished. In some respects I am very 
glad for all that has happened. At 


the trial | made every effort to prove 
to the judge and the jury that I was 
perfectly sane, and your evidence 
helped to secure the conviction which 
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I knew was inevitable. I thank you for 
it. As I say———” he went back to the 


story of his early life, and told stories 
of the childhood of he and his brother. 

“When my father died,” he went on, 
“he left us the Greenwich Insurance 
Company, a small, impoverished concern 
which was then on the verge of bank- 
rupty. JI can safely and honestly say 
that I have never respected the sanc- 
tity of human life. To me a human 
being is like any other animal—a kind 
of dumb Lew,” he explained easily, and 
Larry could hardlly restrain a shudder 
at the lighthearted way he referred to 
this human wreck. 

“T tell you that before I go any fur- 
ther, lest you expect anything in the 
shape of an apologetic attitude on my 
part. If you do, you will be disap- 
pointed. The to which my 
brother and I succeeded was bankrupt, 
and | think we got our first idea for 
the subsequent operations when we had 
to pay, out a risk which had been taken 
by my eccentric father, and a risk which 
he should never have undertaken. 

“The idea of the scheme was partly 
mine and partly David’s. We began our 
experiments three months later, when 
we drowned a man whose name [| need 
not tell you, since it would serve no 
useful purpose, and no person is under 
suspicion for his death. We had in- 
sured him in our own office—a very 
simple process—without his being any 
the wiser. I myself had signed the 
medical report, and David, who was a 
clever draftsman, in addition to being 
a brilliant engineer—the career for 
which he was trained—signed all the 
necesarry forms in his name. We chose 
the man carefully. He was who 
had no friends and was regarded as be- 
ing somewhat of a recluse. The policy 
was made payable in favor of a fic- 
titious name which my brother had 
taken in Scotland, where he had fur- 
nished a small house and where he 
lived for the purposes of collection. 


business 


one 
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“We made a large sum of money by 
this death, for we had reinsured the 
life and there was little to do but to 
collect from the underwriters. My 
brother was always something of a poet. 
When he was at Oxford he wrote two 
or three plays, which the managers of 
the London theaters rejected. I need 
hardly tell you,” he said with the utmost 
gravity, “that they were wonderful 
plays, though not, of course, as good 
as those I produced later at the Ma- 
cready Theater.” 

“The Macready was your property, 
was it not?” said Larry, and the doctor 
inclined his head. 

“IT bought it some time ago for the 
purpose of producing David's 
dramas,” he said. “It was the one thing 
for which I lived—to establish David's 
name. He had very early on taken the 
name of Dearborn, and it is curious 
that you had not compared the name 
that appeared on the playbills six years 
ago with the Reverend John Dear- 
born.” 

“They were compared,” 
“Our conclusions were drawn, 
until a late stage in the investigations.” 

“Our next experiment was on a man 
named—well, I need not give this name, 
either,” he said. “We had to wait a 
reasonable time before we bled the un- 
derwriters. And here occurred an un- 
fortunate thing. One of our clerks dis- 
covered that the whom the 
money was paid was my brother. He 
found it out by the veriest accident, and 
began to blackmail David, and finally, 
fearing the consequence of this line of 
action, he stole a considerable sum of 
money from the office and 
France. David followed him and shot 
him in Montpellier. You know that 
part of the story very well, Mr. Holt,” 
he said with a good-humored smile. 
“Slick Fred saw the act committed, and 
lived on me for four years, but only 
because he never accepted an invitation 
to dinner in my house,” he added. 





dear 


said Larry. 
but not 


person to 


went to 
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“And now I come to the Stuart case. 
David, who did a great deal of investi- 
gation of his own, had, as you know, 
disappeared as the result of Slick Fred’s 
recognition. We gave him a very hand- 
some funeral, and——” He hesitated. 

“And the body was the brother of 
Lew,” said Larry quietly. 

“Quite right,” agreed the doctor. 
“He was an awkward man, and he—had 
to go! The whole thing had been sim- 
plified by now,” he explained. “My 
brother had built our beautiful house; 
and the death chamber with its water, 
its pump, and its ventilator, had been 
created by his genius. It was my idea 
that we should buy up Todd’s Home, 
and, curiously enough, I had 
pleted the sale before it became neces- 
sary for dear David to disappear. Mr. 
Slick Fred Grogan has not told you, 
in all probability, that we sought by 
every means in our power to induce 
him to come io the Macready Theater 
to see a representation of one of my 
brother’s dramas. He saved himself, 
not by any superhuman cleverness, but 
because he had the low cunning of the 
rat which walks around the cage of a 
trap, knowing that the trap is there, yet 
unable to realize just how it works. 

“T will return to Stuart,” he 
“We had laid our plans when Stuart 
came into the box, which did not in- 
clude any injury to him while he was 
in the theater. We reasoned that it 
would be a simple matter to persuade 
him to pass through the fire door into 
the car which was waiting in the private 
door which is the property and stands 
upon the grounds of the theater. 

“Stuart came. My brother, of 
course, was not there, though he was 
near enough at hand if I wanted him. 
Boxes A, B, and C were never let to 
the public, by the way. To our surprise 
he came in the most exalted mood, and 
told us that he had discovered a daugh- 
ter. And then, for the first time, we 
knew that he was not an obscure stran- 


com- 


said. 
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ger, but a very rich man. We took 
him back to the house and he went 
willingly. There we had a discussion, 
dear David and I, as to what should be 
done. We came to the conclusion that 
there was nothing definite to be secured 
from this man if we let him live; and 
it was vitally necessary that money 
should come in at once. I had spent 
a great deal of money, some hundred 
thousand pounds,” he said airily as he 
lit his second cigarette, ‘on art treas- 
ures, and another hundred thousand 
upon the theater, and we were being 
pressed very hard. We decided that 
Stuart should go.” 

He puffed at his cigarette and blew 
a ring to the ceiling. 

“He showed fight,” he said briefly. 
“By the way, I have reason to believe 
that one of the cuff links which were 
torn off my shirt in that struggle was 
retrieved by you, Mr. Holt. Where did 
you find it?” 

“In the dead man’s hand,” said 
Larry. 

Doctor Judd nodded. 

“T was afraid I had not been very 
thorough,” he said, “but I am relieved, 
because I thought that David was to 
blame—David was careless in some mat- 
ters. 

“Stuart had told us all about his 
scrubwoman, had given us her address; 
and there and then we decided to find 
that Clarissa and marry her to some 
one.” He shrugged his shoulders. “It 
did not matter whom, so long 1s we 
could first of all prove her birth and 
then control her money. The next day 
my brother went to confirm the man’s 
story, but he found difficulty. The 
woman in charge of the nursing home— 
it was a converted farm, if you remem- 
ber, where Mrs. Stuart died, had disap- 
peared. And even the offer of a reward 


We had no 





did not produce any results. 


difficulty in finding and capturing the 
Blind Jake, who was a 


scrubwoman. 
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faithful servant of ours—and nobody 
regrets his death more than myself, but 
I also realize that it was necessary— 
Blind Jake, I say, hurried her away. 
From the information she was able to 
supply us with I could trace Clarissa 
Stuart as Diana Ward. I might add, 
for your information,” he said, address- 
ing Holt, “that the inquiries did not 
take more than half a day.” 

“There is one question I should like 
to ask you, doctor,” said Larry quietly. 
“The lift accident was arranged by 
whom?” 

“By David,” said the doctor with a 
little smile as though he were amused 
at something. “David was on the floor 
above. It was David who dropped 
things on your head. Then he had an 
easy exit along the roof to the next 
building. I never admired you so much 
as when you refrained from going up 
those steps left so invitingly under the 
open trapdoor. You would have come 
down very quickly,” he added signifi- 
cantly. “And that, gentlemen, really 
concludes my story.” And he took up 
the third cigarette, for the second had 
been smoked very vigorously. 

“Why did you spare Lew?” asked 
Larry. ‘He was one of your helpers 
and knew your secrets.” 

“T was prepared to spare almost any- 
body unless my life was endangered,” 
said Doctor Judd. “Certainly I did not 
want to find all my good plans tumbling 
to the ground through the death of some 
wretched beggar who was quite harm- 
less. I only killed when it was neces- 
sary or profitable,” he said. “Blind 
Jake pad his own vendettas, and his at- 
tempt upon Fanny Weldon was a purely 
private affair in which we were not 
interested.” 

A man came in through the door of 
the cell, a short, stocky man who was 
bareheaded, and Doctor Judd took one 
long whiff of his cigarette, dropped it 
on the floor of the cell, and put his foot 
upon it. 
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“The executioner, I presume?” he 
said pleasantly, and turned round, put- 
ting his hands behind. 

The stocky man strapped him tight, 
and the white-robed clergyman, whose 
ministrations he had refused and who 
was waiting outside the cell door, came 
in and walked slowly by the doctor’s 
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who waited behind. He saw the broad 
shoulders for the last time as they passed 
through the narrow door leading from 
the prison hall to the exercise yard, and 
he waited, feeling inexpressibly and un- 
accountably sad. 

A minute passed, and then there was 
a crash that came like thunder to his 


ears and made him start. Doctor Judd 
had met his brother. 


side. 
And so he went out of sight of Larry, 


THE END 


PIPDPISTI ECE CECE 


DETECTIVES RENT OFFICE TO TRAP SWINDLERS 
pN order to capture a gang of thieves that had been swindling stock brokers for 

two years detectives of the New York police force rented a suite of offices 
on Fifth Avenue recently and furnished the rooms with up-to-date, expensive 
fixtures. Clerks, stenographers, and office managers of three of the firms that 
had been swindled, comprised the assistants of the detectives in carrying out the 
ruse. Advertisements for competent stock salesmen were inserted in the local 
newspapers, and then the detectives waited for their quarry to answer. Men 
who applied for positions as salesmen were subjected to the scrutiny of the 
office force, and any who were identified as suspects were placed under arrest. 

The stock brokers were swindled in a very simple way. A member of the 
band would answer a broker’s advertisement for salesmen. He would be well 
dressed and would exhibit letters of recommendation from apparently promi- 
nent people, and would be given employment. Within a short time he would in- 
troduce a confederate to the broker as a customer. The confederate would 
purchase some stock and give a note in payment for it. Of course the stock 
was not given to the customer, but was held, with the note, by the broker until 
the shares should be paid for. Soon the salesman would ask for his commission 
on the sale; when he got it, or was refused, he disappeared, and the note was 
never paid. 

Eleven men of the seventeen who, it is alleged, form the swindling band, 
have been arrested. 

SIASECEE 


BEWARE OF MARIE 
HE was an excellent maid and a fast worker, was ‘‘Marie,” as those who 
have employed her lately will testify. Several thefts are accredited to her; 
the most recent is that of eight thousand dollars’ worth of jewelry which dis- 
appeared from the apartment of Mrs, David Bandler, in New York, a few days 
after Marie had taken up her residence there. Marie disappeared at the same 
time. 

According to Mrs. Bandler she employed the maid without investigating her 
antecedents. Marie supplied the information that she had arrived but recently 
from France and had not been employed in this country. Her passports, she 
said, had been destroyed in a fire. Her accent was decidedly a French one, 
and she knew the duties of a maid, so she was engaged without further parley. 
So French was the surname she gave that Mrs. Bandler did not try to remem- 
ber it; she wrote it on a slip of paper, which she placed, with her jewel box, in 
a drawer of her dressing table. 

Yes, sed it—the slip of paper was taken as well as the jewelry. 
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ROM an aged and dilapidated 

armchair in his shop the old 

man sat and, with eyes that 

were faded and bleary, looked 
out into Cherry Street with its dirty 
sidewalks and its gray, shadowy atmos- 
phere. Outside, a torn and dangling 
awning, in keeping with the genera 
squalidness of the street, helped to con- 
ceal the fact that the show window of 
the little shop was spotted and gray 
with the dust of years; the sign on the 
glass, stating that one James Martin 
conducted a delicatessen within, had 
long since begun to peel and was now 
hardly intelligible. 

Inside the shop, in small quantities, 
was the usual assortment of 
smoked meats, and canned goods ordi- 
narily found in such a place. The floor 
was covered with a thick layer of wood 
shavings; the shelves, the counter, and 
even the food, were covered with dust. 
Through thé” open door of the store 
came the close, musty smell of the cob- 
blestoned street, and of the canal half 
a square beyond. Cherry Street was 
virtually an outcast, on account of its 
being at least two squares from any 
street of importance and tucked away 
in the shadows between a row of tene- 
ment houses and an abandoned canal. 

His wrinkled face flushed, his eyes 
napping with the vigor of a man many 
years his junior, old Jim Martin turned 
in his chair and sourly regarded a young 
man perched on the end of the counter 
near the narrow doorway. 

“Sometimes I’m sorry I took you in 
here,” he said petulantly, almost child- 
ishly, “You never learn nothin’. 


cheeses, 


You're the biggest dumbhead I ever 
seen.” He tapped his wrinkled fore- 
head significantly with a bony finger. 
“That’s where you’re shy, Alec.” He 
shook his grizzled head meaningly. 
“Your mother—— She was like that, 
Never had no sense.” 

Alec’s temples reddened. The 
tures of his weak, stupid countenance 
set in a deep frown. 

“She couldn’t have had a lot,” he ad- 
mitted heatedly, ‘when she belonged to 
the same family you do,” 

Old Jim grinned sneering 
ing yellow, uneven teeth. 


too, 
fea- 


ly, exhibit- 
His bleary 
eyes suddenly became cunning and alert. 

“There ain’t nothin’ wrong with me, 
Alec,” he retorted in his raspy, high- 
pitched voice. “Jim Martin ain’t no- 
body's fool. And don’t forget you're 
speakin’ to your uncle, and I don’t want 
no more of that kind of talk. It ain’t 
respectful.”’ Once more he tapped his 
forehead significantly. “That’s the 
trouble. You're a little shy there. No 
respect,._no sense. Your-mother 
She was like si 

His lips tightly drawn, his eyes nar- 
rowed, Alec strode over to where the 
old man sat. He shook his fist in Jim’s 
face. 

“T got stren’th enough in one o’ my 
hands to——” 

A footstep sounded on the floor be- 
hind him. He turned quickly. Beside 
him stood a man in a gray suit of cloth- 
ing, a giant of a man with clear eyes 
and square, determined chin. 

“Why, Mr. Purcell!” cried Jim with 
a smile that was apparently intended to 
be ingratiating, but which was really re- 
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volting to behold. 
you!” 

The other ignored Jim’s cordial, if in- 
sincere, greeting. 

“Seen anything of 
tioned abruptly. 

Old Jim’s features never changed. 

“Bob? Bob who?’ 

“Bob Havey.” replied the big man 
with a frown of impatience. “You know 
who I mean. Don’t stall! Answer me! 
Have you seen him?” 

Old Jim was the picture of injured 
innocence. His brows knitted for a 
brief moment. He had all the appear- 
ance of a man who ponders deeply. 

“Not for two years have I seen him, 
Mr. Purcell,” he asserted finally. ‘‘And 
why should you talk so hard to me, an 
old man who don’t do nobody no harm, 
and who——” 

“You didn’t even see him last night, 
did your” demanded the other ironi- 





“Ain’t I glad to see 


3ob7” he ques- 


cally. 
“Absolutely I ain’t seen that boy 
since——” 


Purcell turned on his heel and left the 
store. 

“It’s no use,” he said to a policeman 
who stood in the doorway. “It's a waste 
of time to ask the old hypocrite.” 

As he started up the street old Jim’s 
voice followed him plaintively. 

“Aad why should you speak of me 
that way, Mr. Purcell? Me, an old 
man who can hardly walk no more, and 
who——” 

Old Jim held the attitude of childish 
innocence until the detective and the 
policeman were out of sight. Then he 
laughed owlishly. 

“He can’t scare me,” he said in cack- 
ling voice. “Fifteen years now the cops 
say that Jim Martin is a ‘fence,’ and 
that this here beautiful store ain't noth- 
in’ but a throw-off. But they ain’t none 
of ’em proved it.” Feebly he arose to 
his feet. “There ain’t nothin’ wrong 
I’m smart, 
I don’t 


with me in the head, Alec. 
I’m smart as a whip. 


I am. 
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have to live on charity like you do, 
‘cause / ain't got sense.” 

With an oath the nephew once more 
shook his fist in the old man’s face. 

“You're tryin’ to get me to go by 
bein’ nasty,” he said vehemently. 
“You're afraid to put me out because 
I know too much. [’ll talk. So you 
try to get me to go by bein’ disagreeable. 
Well—I won’t go. I'll stay right here.” 

Old Jim paid no attention. His feet 
shuffling on the wood shavings, he 
passed into the room at the rear of the 
store, shutting the door behind him. 

Left alone with his thoughts, Alec 
stood in the front door and looked out 
into Cherry Street. A fruit peddler 
with a pusheart stood by the curb and 
shouted his wares lustily. Several 
street urchins,accompanied by a shraggy 
mongrel dog, were jumping rope, yeil- 
ing, and laughing as they played. Across 
the street, from a shoe-shining parlor, 
came the sounds of a graphaphone; its 
horn was directed toward the open door 
of the shop, obviously with the inten- 
tion of attracting trade. 

Alee’s lips curled as he turned back 
into the store. He was disgusted. He 
hated Cherry Street. He hated the 
laughing, poverty-stricken children of 
it, the noise and squalidness of it, and, 
most of all, this dusty sham of a deli- 
catessen shop into which no customers 
ever came. He longed for a little 
money to take him away from his hated 
surroundings and the old man with his 
peculiar, miserly habits and his sharp, 
insulting tongue. For six months now 
he had tolerated it. 

Beginning at the time when he had 
come to old Jim, out of both work and 
money, and had asked assistance on the 
ground that he was Jim’s only kin, every 
day was a nightmare. He had asked 
the old man for money, but not a penny 
was forthcoming. Ungraciously Jim 
had allowed him to stay in the house; 
his food Alec had been compelled to 
get as he would. And in his breast there 


i 














arose a burning hatred for this stingy, 
insulting old man. A few hundred dol- 
lars, and he could live well for a couple 
of months. Old Jim had that and much 
more, besides; he had the reputation of 
never spending a penny foolishly. But 
for his nephew he had no money, no 
food; not even civility. 

[It was characteristic of Alec that he 
lid not consider the advisability of earn- 
ing the money himself. The fact that 
id Jim had a great deal of it was the 
thought uppermost in his mind. 

than once he had endeavored to 
frighten the old man into giving him 
inoney by threatening to tell the police 

f his activities, but to no avail. Jim 

ordered him to leave the house. 
[hen, suddenly, he changed his mind 
and told him he could stay. 

By that time Alec knew too much 
to be turned away. He knew that un- 
ler shadow of night burglars, thieves, 

1 such ilk transacted with 

old man in the little room at the 
rear of the store. He knew that behind 
hem they left jewels and other bijou- 

e, and that they received about one 

th of the real value of their plun- 

He knew that on numerous occa 
ions the had been watched by 
t police, and that during that time 
old Jim sat in his armchair in the store, 
urrounded by an atmosphere of be- 
mn old age innocence, and that 
one of the weak-faced, nervous indi- 
iduals who frequented the place came 
there until the watch was removed. 

\s the months passed Alec learned 
that old 
lim possessed several bank books as well 

a small filled trinkets 

hich he had purchased at blood prices 

mm thieves. He found out that Jim, 

th the habits of the miser he 
about the 
lid 
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| money house. Several 

es, when Jim « that he 
in the house, Alec had surprised 
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d not know 
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him 


im as he sat counting 
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the stairway leading to the upper floor. 
After counting the money over and over 
Jim had put it into a small tin box. 
And Alec had followed him had 
discovered his hiding place. 

Alec sat down in the armchair in the 
store now, and his mind reverted to the 
box. If he took it and left the house 
the police would hunt him down. He 
knew that Jim would never give up the 
search for him. And yet Alec knew 
that it was the only way he could get 
any money from Jim. 

Along about three o'clock a short, 
thick-jowled man, 
suit and no collar, entered the 
store. Without noticing Alec he passed 
through the door at the rear of the store. 

His visit was brief. Two minutes 
later the door opened suddenly, and he 
came out, followed by old Jim. 

“You oughta know enough for that 
\lec heard the old man say wrathfully. 
“T ain’t takin’ chances with the bulls, 
30b, and I ain’t never have, and that’s 
the reason I’m here these fifteen years 
without gettin’ pinched. If you don't 
want to protect me you needn’t come 
more. Purcell was just here 
lookin’ for you. Can you imagine, if 
you'd come in just then, what would’ve 
happened, Bob?” 


and 


wearing a coarse, 


brown 


1 
nere no 


His voice rose to a 


high, childish pitch, while his faded 
eyes dilated in his anger. “Whadda 
ya tryin’ to do to the old man? Get 


him locked up after all these years?” 
The short man remonstrated with Jim 
in a low voice. Jim also quieted down. 
Ihe remainder of the cor 
in whispers. Alec strained his ears but 


ersation was 


could not catch any of it. But he had 
heard enough. He knew that this was 
the same Bob that Purcell had been 


trying to find. 
“About midnight then, Jim,” he 
the short man whisper as he took his 
departure. “I'll bring Jerry along.” 
“Be careful as you go out,”’ warned 
Jim nervously in his usual high pitch. 
“And use some 


heard 


sense next time.” 
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For some timeafter the man called Bob 
had gone, Alec reflected very deeply. 
The presence of the wanted man in the 
store, and his promise to come back that 
night, presented possibilities to his mind. 
The situation was ideal as he saw it. He 
could tell the police what he knew, steal 
Jim’s box of money, and, in the con- 
fusion following a raid by the police, 
the money would never be missed. Jim 
would say that the police got it in their 
search of the premises. The police 
would put their hands on so much 
evidence that it would be difficult to 
prove that they did not get the money, 
also, 

Alec knew that there were other such 
boxes hidden about the house. They 
would surely find some of them. But 
the one he would get would never be 
missed. He would take the money out 
of the box and throw the box away. 
They could never prove that the money 
was not his, whereas, if he took the box 
from its hiding place now, and Jim dis- 
covered the theft, the old man’s accusa- 
tions would be hard to disprove. Fol- 
lowing his scheme, however, Jim would 
be in jail, and the police would be un- 
likely to attach any credence to his story 
that Alec had stolen his money. 

His mind fully made up by now, Alec 
took his hat from behind the counter 
and stepped outside. Two blocks he 
walked rapidly. He stopped before a 
large, gray building. Then, deliberately, 
he climbed the steps leading to the en- 
trance and passed inside. 





An hour later Alec entered the shabby 
delicatessen shop. Dusk had fallen, and 
the- flickering street lamp at the curb 
cast its feeble light through the store 
window, molding fantastic shadows here 
and there on the shabby walls. He 
pushed open the door leading into the 
room at the rear. Old Jim was seated 
at the table. As the door opened he 


spread his arms over a pile of articles 
lying on the table, in a futile effort to 
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conceal them. Alec saw a watch, a 
gold ring, and several other gewgaws. 

Without a word he climbed the stair- 
way to his room, a poorly furnished, 
damp-walled place with one window 
looking out on Cherry Street. He sat 
down by the window. Somehow the 
darkness of the room soothed his nerves 
for what he was about to do. The 
hours passed slowly. He smoked in- 
numerable cigarettes. His were 
directed toward a large jeweler’s clock 
down the street. 

At eleven-thirty several men stopped 
across the street and began walking idly 
about. Fifteen minutes later Alec dis- 
tinguished the portly figure of Purcell 
standing on the corner by the shoe- 
shine parlor. At almost the same mo- 
ment he heard voices below. 

He removed his shoes and passed out 
of the room and halfway down the stair- 
way. There he stopped and listened 
intently. Everything was as it should 
be. Bob and the man named Jerry had 
arrived. Now was the time for him to 
act. Coming back upstairs he tiptoed 
through the hallway, carefully avoiding 
squeaking boards,and entered his uncle’s 


eyes 


room, a musty place devoid of furniture, 
except for a small cot. He strained his 
ears to catch any then, after 
pausing a few seconds to satisfy himself 
no one was near, he crossed the room 
to the window and carefully raised the 
sash. Reaching outside he removed a 
loose brick below the window frame and 
drew a small, tin box from the aper- 
ture. Then he replaced the brick, low- 
ered the window, and crept back to his 
room. 

Once there he lowered his ragged cur- 
tain and lighted the lamp. Upon open- 
ing the box he was somewhat disap- 
pointed to discover that it contained but 
a trifle over three hundred dollars. But 
he consoled himself. It was enough. 
Furthermore it was all he could 
He didn’t know where any more was 
hidden. Besides it was more money 


sound, 


get. 











than he had ever had in his life before. 
He could get along with three hundred 
dollars for a time, anyway. 

Coolly, deliberately Alec put on his 
shoes again. Then he turned the wick 
of the lamp up as far as it would go 
nd, crossing the room, raised and low- 
ered his curtain twice, 

Almost immediately he heard the 
sound of running feet. He heard old 
Jim scream hideously. Then followed 
1 shot. Through the open door he 
eard the voice of the man named Bob 

loud cursing. The sounds of a scuf- 

and a crash, as though the lamp 
lownstairs had been thrown to the floor, 


me next. During the next few sec- 
onds the conflict below became louder 


louder. 


thaw 
Ouicd 


Suddenly there came an- 
The noise below quieted 
Calmly 
window 


shot. 
lown as rapidly as it grew. 
Alec crossed the room to the 
ind threw the empty tin box as far out 
he street as he could. 
\ few minutes later he heard foot- 
teps on the stairway. Two detectives 
il several policemen entered his room. 
fhey tapped the walls with the butts of 
ir revolvers; they examined the floor 
the miserable furniture. With the 
ception of one, Purcell, they passed 
the hallway and old Jim’s room. 
“Come around to the station house,” 
lirected Purcell authoritatively. “The 
see you.” 





iin Wants to 
\lee felt of the 


money in his pocket 
rew uneasy. He had not reckoned 


his. He had no desire to face the 
he had _ betrayed. 
trem- 


” 


Not—not righi now, he said 
“A little later and-—— 
!” Purcell snappily 


” he ordered as 


isly, 
“You'll go now 
1 him. “Come on! 
> hung back. 
h you. I don’t 
1 pigeons.” 
Slowly Alec accompanied him out of 
room, a little confused, a little wiser. 
found himself 


ead into the poiice patrol wagon 


“I’m not going to play 
waste any time on 





Outside 


the building he 


1 








In Cherry Street 
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along with old Jim, who was resting on 
the cushions with eyes closed, with Bob 
and the other man. In the darkness 
it was apparent that they did not rec- 
ognize him; for that he was thankful, 
even though he felt that they did not 
know as yet of his deceit. 

At the station house old Jim had to 
be assisted by two burly policemen. 
When all were inside and waiting for 
the clerk to take their names, the cap- 
tain called Alec aside, out of hearing 
of the others. 

“You want to make it your business 
to be on the job when we send for 
you,” he said harshly. “We could hold 
you for a material witness. | 
you know more about old Jim Martin’s 
crooked business than you told us. But 
you aren’t man enough to try to get 
out of our we're taking a 
chance on you. 
eyes flashed ominously as he spoke 
don't waste time with peachers if they 
don’t do as we say.” 


guess 


reach, so 
But’’—and his piercing 
“we 


It was with a feeling of jubilation 
that Alec made his way through Cherry 
Street half an hour later. As he ap- 
proached old Jim’s delicatessen shop he 
realized how lucky he had been. No 
mention had been made of the tin box. 
Old Jim had acted as though he were 
in a stupor. The police had _ not 
searched him, and now he had the 
money safely in his possession. In spite 
of the captain’s warning, which had 
scared him at first, but had 
disregarded as soon as he had stepped 
from the station house, he intended to 
catch the first train out of town and 
leave Cherry Street far behind him. 
He had several things in his room he 
1 then—the railroad 


and 


which he 


wanted to 
tation. 
The street was quiet and 
Somewhere in the distance he heard a 
baby crying. His nerves felt shattered. 
Vaguely he realized that the news of 
his betrayal of the man who had taken 


get, 


deserted. 
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him under his roof would travel like 
wild fire. In the deep silence of the 
morning hours his heels clicking on the 
brick pavement frightened him. 

As he approached the door of the 
shop with his latchkey in his hand a 
man stepped out of the shadows. 

“Wait a minute,” he said peremp- 
torily. ‘Where you goin’?” 

Alec stopped short, his hands trem- 
bling, his breath coming with difficulty. 
A great fear clutched his heart. 

“T don’t guess you think I know what 
you done to-night, do you?” questioned 
the other. ‘And the police so accom- 
modatingly let you go?” His words 
voiced both a sneer and an accusation. 

At that moment Alec’s tongue froze 
to the roof of his mouth. In the dark- 
ness he recognized the man whom Jim 
always addressed as “Hunk,” and who 
was a regular visitor at the store. At 
the same time he caught the gleam of 
steel in the other’s hand. Speechless 
with fright, he recalled hearing that 
Hunk was a gunman. 

Coward that he was, Alec turned on 
his heel and ran—but only a few feet. 
He heard a loud report. A sharp pain 
darted through his chest. Onto the 
sidewalk, the dirty sidewalk of the hated 
and deserted Cherry Street, he fell, face 
downward, 






oa 
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And it was there that a policeman 
found him. The policeman recognized 
him immediately. He took the latchkey 
from the lifeless fingers and opened the 
door of old Jim Martin’s delicatessen 
shop. Then, with the aid of a late pe- 
destrian who happened by—on his way 
to no one knew where, in that squalid 
neighborhood and at that hour—he 
dragged the body inside and laid it on 
the floor that was covered with its wood 
shavings. 

“Tt’s a funny thing the way things 
happen,” he said to the man when their 
gruesome task was completed. ‘This 
fellow’s uncle got arrested a few hours 
ago, and he put up a scrap and tried 
to shoot the officer who was arresting 
him, and got shot himself. The old 
man died a short while ago, and this 
fellow here—and a worthless, no-ac- 
count fellow, too—was his only heir and 
relation. He would have got an awful 
pile of money if he’d been alive.” 

“Well, he won’t have no use for it 
now,” said the man jocularly as he took 
his departure. 

The bluecoat started toward the police 
box on the telegraph pole across the 
street to report the occurrence. 

“Nope,” he agreed disinterestedly. 
“He ain’t gonna miss it, ’cause he never 
had it.” 


axe 


ESCAPED CONVICT CAUGHT IN WOMAN’S GARB 


AFTER parading in woman's clothes for several hours in the streets of Frank- 


fort, Kentucky, Joseph Wendling, 


a life-term murderer serving his sen- 


tence in the State reformatory there, tried to return surreptitiously to the 
prison. He was seen by a guard ascending a rope ladder hooked to the wall 


surrounding the prison. 


This is the third time he has broken out of jail. Once he was found in 
a house in Frankfort, and another time he was captured in the streets disguised 


as a woman. 


He attended-a motion-picture show given in the chapel of the prison, hid 
there when the other convicts went to their cells, and thence was able to make 


his way past the guards to freedom. 














Dahlia 


Author of ‘‘Rosa Langham’s Profession, 


KEPTthis back for you,” said 

Bill Sturgess and dropped 

into the palm of Sarah’s 

hand a wrist watch of a 
smallness and daintiness calculated to 
charm the fancy of any girl. 

It was a pretty: trifle, valuable, but 
not too much so or at all out of the 
ordinary in design. 

Sturgess had good and sensible rea- 
sons for attention to these particulars. 
Hundreds of more costly, showy, and 
distinctive bits of jewelry had passed 
through his hands and—on; but much 
as he liked to give his wife presents, he 
nearly always bought and paid for what 
he gave her. 

Sentimental reasons? No. 
Bill Sturgess obtained his living 


Common 
ense, 
by burglary, but he had no intention of 
making Sarah a walking advertisement 
of his profession. Too much show 
would make other women jealous and 
talkative. Also, detectives have sharp 
eyes open for girls and wives wearing 
inkets that do not fit their social posi- 
Hori 

The watch was a safe gift, however. 
Sturgess knew there were no marks on 
the number on the movemen 


n said, 


case, 
1ad been altered, and, as has be 
could go to the nearest jewelers and 
tisfy himself that there were othe 
watches of the same pattern 
“Like it?” he asked. 
Sarah hesitated a moment, then she 
threw her arms around her husband's 
neck and thanked him with a kiss. She 


1 1 


knew how he had obtained that watch, 


she better than any one else was aware 


Sarah fang 


Graham— 


”” etc. 
how he managed to keep up their cosy, 
comfortable little home. 

Having expressed her admiration of 
the watch, Sarah tucked it under the 
edge of the music box. 

“Why don’t you put it on?” asked 
her husband. 

Sarah turned her eyes 
shook her head decidedly. 

“Not now. We are going to eat and 


away, then 


Ill be washing up in another hour.” 
She then made an announcement that 


drove all further thought of the watch 
out of Bill’s head. “We have roast loin 
of pork, fried potatoes, lima beans, and 
—it’s all hot and ready.” 

sully!” exclaimed Bill Sturgess and 
removed his coat, his collar, and took 
his seat at the kitchen table all smiles 
and prepared for action. Bill looked 
happy, felt happy, and was happy. 
The absolute truth concerning his bliss- 
ful state of mind lay in the fact that 
he was naturally cheerful and _ opti- 
mistic; had never bothered about the 
moral side of his way of life. All he 
wanted to do was to give his wife all 
and keep clear of trouble with the 
police. 

Following a hearty meal Bill propped 
one the stove, filled his pipe, 
and sat watching Sarah. She was good 
to look at, and Bill felt all kinds of 
things that he could not put into words. 


foot on 


Presently he asked: 

“How long have we been married?’ 

“Nearly a year.” 

“Had a good time?” 

Dish mop poised in the air, Sarah 
turned and looked at her husband. Her 
eyes were soft and straightforward. 


> 
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“You have been very good to me,” 
she said. “No man could have been 
kinder to his wife.” 

Lill Sturgess beamed. The indirect- 
ness of his wife’s reply quite escaped 
him. Finesse lay more in his fingers 
than in his head. The manipulation of 
a safe lock was easy, as play to Bill; 
but the seizure of feminine meaning 
underlying the spoken word was _ be- 
yond him, 

“T’ll do more yet,” said Bill. “You 
just wait until I get a good haul. We'll 
make things hum, you see if we don’t.” 

Sarah turned on the hot water faucet 
and what with the noise and the steam, 
her husband did not hear her reply or 
take notice to the suspicious brightness 
of her eyes, 

According to his ideas there was no 
reason why Sarah should have any rea- 
sen to be anything but happy. He 
would have laughed to scorn any sug- 
gestion to the contrary. 






II. 


The haul spoken of so confidently by 
sill did not show signs of coming to 
his ready hands. Other more legiti- 
mate enterprises were suffering from a 
slump. The only body of men who 
seemed to be showing activity were the 
police. They launched out on a clean- 
up campaign and kept at it for more 
than three months. Soon, Bill began to 
miss old, familiar faces and learned 
that some of his pals had gone to other 
towns and some were sojourning in 
jail. 

The shorter grew his reserve of 
funds, the longer became his face. He 
lost his jolly grin and two perpendicu- 
lar furrows frequently divided his thick 
brows. He went out nights and re- 
turned empty-handed. Then, having 
nothing to employ his mind while he 
was home and sitting moody and silent, 
for the first time since they had been 
married he began to study his wife. 
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Several discoveries did he make about 
Sarah, but the most unaccountable of 
all was the fact that she never laughed 
and seldom smiled. That is, not what 
you could call a real smile. Often 
enough her lips. curled upward, but 
somehow her eyes always seemed to 
look at him in grave question. 

“T ain’t said nothing,” he thought, 
“but I s’pose she kinda guesses we're 
near broke. She’s getting nervous, 
That’s the way with women. Can't 
blame her, it’s up to me to get a move 
on. Best thing I can do is to leave her 
enough dough to get along with for a 
couple months or go and beat it to some 
place where the bulls ain’t all tearing 
around like a lotta ants that’s had their 
nest trod on. Ole Joe’s had a pile outer 
me, and he'll put up a stake that'll see 
us through.” 

That same night Bill called up a 
party who fixed the dates between Old 
Joe and his clients in the traffic of stolen 
goods. 

Bill came out of the telephone booth 
in a dazed condition. Old Joe was 
dead. There was no one else from 
whom he could borrow more than five 
or ten dollars, 

When he got back home Bill Sturgess 
felt so scared at the bad luck that 
seemed to have settled on him that he 
forced himself to be  uproariously 
merry. He joked, teased Sarah, made 
word pictures of the good times that 
were coming and, when his powers of 
fancy ran dry, he sought to kill dull 
care with music. _ Selecting half a dozen 
records of the raggiest, jazziest order, 
3ill grabbed the handle of the machine 
and wound it vigorously. He forgot to 
stop when the spring had coiled to its 
uttermost tension and the cabinet was 
jerked from the base. A small, glitter- 
ing object fell off the stand and dropped 
on the toe of Bill’s shoe. He looked 
down and saw the wrist watch he had 
given Sarah. 

“Funny she don’t seem to care about 














“She ain’t a bit like 
other women, always grabbing and 
greedy for all they can get.” 

In replacing the machine squarely on 
its base Bill found other evidences of 
Sarah’s strange disregard for pretty, 
valuable bits of jewelry. In the dust 
that had collected in the shallow space 
between the cabinet and the base were 
several rings, two bracelets, and a pen- 
dant. All these were trifles that Bill 
had “held out” from his lootings as 
safe presents for his wife. 

In a very thoughtful but entirely puz- 
d mood Sturgess put the wrist watch 
‘k and left everything as he had 
found it. He forgot all about the rec- 
ords he had intended to play and spent 

1 hour in gloomy, but not surly silence. 

Bill was hurt in some way that he 
‘ould not analyze, and that left him 
dumbly uneasy. Then, too, back of his 
mind was his financial predicament. 

Something had to be done. 
question was—what ? 

“Mind if I hock some of that stuff I 
gave you?” he asked presently. “Them 
rings and things.” 

“Of course not, I know we need the 
money.” 

Bill thought this out for a while and 
watched his wife’s fingers as her needle 
flew in and out of a seam. 


it,” he thought. 


7 


1 
1 


The 


“What are you making?” he in- 
quired. 
‘A dress. It's awful difficult, but I 


guess it’ll do. It’s only to wear around 
he house.” 

“It ain’t what you might call pretty,” 
observed Bill. “All gray like that. 
You generally have something bright.” 

“It is not for me. I’m making it for 

* woman that lives up above.” 

“You shouldn't work for other peo- 

* muttered her husband. 

“T’ll get five dollars, though,” replied 
Sarah quietly. “There’s no shame in 
doing honest work.” 

Bill looked closely at his wife’s down- 
Her remark had been made 


1 ae 
ent face. 


When Sarah Sang 
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with no hint of sting or reproach. It 
Was just a statement, that was all. Yet 
it stuck in Bill’s mind. A naughty boy 
who has done wrong and does not know 
in exactly what way ie has erred was 
the way Bill felt. He had taken pride 
in his prowess, his daring and clever- 
ness in getting away with more booty 
than the average night prowler. It had 
pleased him to steal and loot and carry 
home the proceeds of his craft. Now 
he felt he had lost something. 

“Guess I'll take a walk round,” he 
said and thought thereby to clear his 
head of misgivings. “Honest work,” he 
quoted as he went along the street. 
“What's the odds whether it’s honest or 
not, so long as you get the dough and 
there’s no come back? With luck I can 
clean up more in two hours than most 
fellers can make in a year. Sarah and 
me have had some good times, too, but 
somehow she don’t seem to be as happy 
as she might. What did she hide all 
that junk for under that cabinet?” 

While turning these matters over, 
Bill’s thoughts went off at a tangent 
and returned to the affair of the trin- 
kets with a new point of view. He re- 
membered something Sarah had _ said 
soon after they were married. He re- 
called, too, that he had laughed at her. 

“She asked me to quit and get a job,” 
he muttered. “I thought she was just 
fooling and a bit scared. Now—I 
dunno—maybe that’s why she won't 
wear them things I give her. She won't 
say so—but p’raps she don’t like the 
way I get ’em.” 

“Sallie,” said Bill when he stood be- 
fore his wife in the parlor. “Would it 
suit you better if we had only about a 
quarter the dough I been getting in 
good times, but got it reg’lar?” 

“Regular?” asked Sarah looking up 
with intent gaze. ‘What do you 
mean!” 

“Cut out the old graft and get a 
proper job. That’s what I’m getting 
Ag 
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“You really mean it?” 

“Sure I do.” 

“Billy!” Sarah came and stood close 
to her husband, She took hold of the 
lapels of his coat and looked long into 
his eyes. Then—she laughed. 

A queer, prickling sensation, cold, yet 
oddly thrilling, tingled between Jill’s 
shoulder blades. At that moment he 
was as near to appreciation of perfect 
happiness as he had ever been. The 
kiss he got set the seal on it. 

“Now I'll get supper,” cried Sarah 
when she broke free. 

In a few minutes there came from 
the kitchen the sound of frying and— 
singing. 

Bill Sturgess stood stock still gazing 
at the door. For a moment the reason 
for all the sudden change in Sarah wa: 
beyond his entire understanding ; but al- 
though Lill was very much in love, he 
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did not yet know that true love de- 
mands that the loved one be free of 
the stigma of shame. Also, Bill had 
never sat up half the night in lonely) 


suspense and prey to forebodings and 


fears, picturing scenes of violence. He 
had never thought to put himself in 
Sarah's place and know what it means 
to a loving woman to wait the knock 
on the door that may herald the news 
of her husband’s arrest. 

Yes, it was good to have heard he: 
laugh and to listen to her singing. 

“T’ll stay straight for keeps,” mut 
tered Bill. “Come to think of it, a 
crook’s never safe. It’s a paying gam 
at times, but in other ways it cost: 
whole lot.” 

‘hat night Bill went out for the last 
time with the tools of his trade. He 
dropped the bag in the river and walked 
home a truly free man. 


sr 


CONVICTS HONOR EX-QUEEN OF CROOKS 


HEN Sophie Lyons, ex-queen of the underworld, visited the House of Cor 
rection in Detroit recently, nine hundred inmates showed their appreciation 


of her good fellowship by rising and singing: ‘Oh, What a Pal Was Sophie! 


In a talk with the convicts the reformed and prosperous Sophie told them 
of her struggle to make good after being discharged from prison. 
“Forty years ago, after | had been discharged from here, I found no one 


willing to extend an open hand to me,” 


she said. 


“T went to one man for em- 


ployment, and he threw me down the front steps of his factory, saying that 


within a month I would make a crook out of every girl in his employ. 
Next morning my breakfast was a crust of bread 
I was sorely touched. 


night I slept in a doorway. 
from the refuse in a garbage can. 


That 


I could have gone 


out that evening and made five hundred dollars by a dishonest act in a few min- 


utes, but I had determined that I would abandon crime. 


I fought down the voice 


of the tempter, and my conscience triumphed over the desire to steal. 
“After I served my first sentence in this very jail I remained away three 


days. 


Then I was packed into a wagon and returned to the institution. 
my arrival I heard great cheering and shouting. 
all about, and he told me they were having a blow-out. 


Qn 
I asked the warden what it was 
I asked what the cele 


bration was for and was told that it was because I had stayed away from jail 


for three days. 


“What I, a frail littke woman, have accomplished, you strong men and 


women can do as easily. 


Trust in the right, place faith in your fellow beings, 


do not let failure discourage you, and nothing can prevent you from becoming 
successes in life.” 

The former leader in nefarious undertakings, who is now seventy-seven 
years old, has made a million dollars since she abandoned crime forty years 
She served two terms of five years each in this penal institution 


ago. 


















Headquarters-Chat 


ES, it is true that we have received many wonderful letters of praise, and 
y we are deeply grateful for them. Also we hope that the kind words of 
appreciation which readers send us, will not turn our head or increase 
its size, but that they will inspire us and the authors to do better work. Pardon 
our saying “us” first, but this editorial ‘us’ gets us all twisted at times. 
But we think the following tributes are just about as fine as any we have 
ever printed, and we thank the senders from the bottom of our heart. None 
of them needs any other comment from us, 


“Dear Epritor: You have received so many wonderful letters of praise 
lately that probably your head is already too enlarged to permit the purchase of 
a new straw bonnet. And here am I, prepared to swell your cranium still more, 
if possible. For this is a letter of emphatic appreciation for you and all your 
works, and [I am sending it to show my heartfelt thanks for the great help 
your magazine has been to me when all other means failed. 

“T am sorry to make this a war story, but, you see, our son, in the air 
service, was reported missing on October 6, 1918, and we had to wait until 
January 3d before we received confirmation of his death. Do you or your 
readers realize what those awful weeks of waiting mean to one’s nerves? The 
days were spent in listening, LISTENING, listening, for a telegram—every night 
and ‘all day long. Sleep was an utter impossibility, and the long nights of in- 
cessant strain were almost my undoing. It was then that your magazine stepped 
in to help me keep sane; it was about the only reading matter that was of any 
avail to rivet my attention and to prevent me from having both ears and all 
my mind on the telephone. 

“So I shall always be your truly ‘grateful reader,’ and trust that you will 
please allow your contributors to know how much they helped me to ‘carry on’ 
when I was heartbroken and nearly mindbroken, too. 

“My copies are literally read from cover to cover, and then they are sent 
on to a hospital. So, you see, you are being appreciated in this family, all right! 
And, in a hospital, you must have everything beaten to a frazzle for making 
folks forget their pain. 

“Therefore, in return for all you have done for ac, I wish you all the luck 
yOu DESERVE, AHA! THERE IS PRAISE, if you like! Sincerely, 

“No. 3 Hobart, Street, Utica, New York. Lucie C, Wicks.” 


“Dear Epiror: I have been reading your Detective Story MaAcazine for 
a period covering over a year, so I feel that perhaps [ am allowed the liberty 
of voicing an opinion. I have just finished the last installment of ‘The Secret 
of the Quarry.” Now this was right along the lines of what I like in a 
story. Please, Mr. Editor, let us have more of this sort—only a little longer 
and a trifle deeper. G. P. Scorrerp.” 


“Dear Eprtor: I picked up a copy of your Detective Story MaGaZzINE 
for January 1, 1921. The leading story is ‘Purely Circumstantial.’ Please tell 
the author that ‘Charlotte Gray’ is right. ‘Fanning’ did not kill himself. ‘Fer- 
rocyanide’ is nonpoisonous. One could swallow an ounce of ferrocyanide of 
potassium without any ill effects! 
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“Your magazine interests me very much, and I am only sorry that I can- 
not get it regularly at either of the two booksellers near my hospital in London, 
who usually stock American magazines. It seems that only occasionally copies 
reach London, 

“Will you kindly send me a copy as issued, beginning with the one follow- 
ing January Ist, and let me know for what amount I should send you a check 
to secure the annual issue for 19217 Tell me also, please, whether the sum 
should be written in American or English denomination. 

‘As a scientist who often needs to have his attention diverted from puz- 
zles in his own line of things to obtain a mental rest, I find that such stories as 
you print are simply the needed diversion; and there is no British magazine that 
supplies the interesting material yours does. Davip ANDERSON-Berry, M. D 

“Versailles, Highgate, London N 6, England.” 

(Doctor Anderson-Berry is one of Great Britain’s most celebrated physicians. ) 


“Dear Epitor: Kindly allow a stranger to join the family. I am a lover 
of good stories, and I find the very best I ever read in the Detective Story 
MaGazine. I have been reading it now for five years. Haven’t missed a 
single copy and don’t expect to as long as it is published. I like all the writers. 

“"H. L.,’ of Alliance, Ohio, has expressed my feelings to a T. Thubway 
Tham’s are the first stories I read when I get a new issue, and I miss him so 
much when I don’t find him! But for a short story I don’t believe any one 
living could beat Ernest H. Robinson’s ‘Mary Takes the Blame.’ It is the 
best I ever saw. I have just finished the March 26th issue, and it was fine. 
I am always looking for the next one, so let the good work roll on down the 
line with full speed ahead. May Heaven bless you, one and all! I remain a 
true friend. CHARLES M. ADEN. 

“No. 443 Vance Avenue, Memphis, Tennessee.” 


“Dear Epitor: I have read your interesting magazine since last April, and 
T am thoroughly satisfied with each copy. In fact it seems to me that your 
magazine is getting better every week, and I hope that it will continue so. 

“T must say that Amos Clackworthy is one of your best characters. That 
was an excellent serial story by George Allan England. I should say that he 
deserves high praise for such a fine story. I just finished it about fifteen min- 
utes ago. THOMAS STOCK. 

“Brooklyn, New York.” 


We don’t like to be too boastful, but we think you will find the next issue 
extra good. Honestly, we do, and that’s no lie. 





EES NSS 


FORMER BANDIT ROBBED 


[N a New York street one night not long ago a youthful bandit held up and 

robbed Al Jennings, once known throughout the country as leader of a 
band of Western outlaws. Jennings was unarmed, and his opponent, who dis- 
played a .45 caliber automatic pistol, was evidently desperate. The ex-bandit 
chief, who had robbed banks and held up many trains in his time, realized that 
it would be fatal to offer resistance to the footpad. He put up his hands and 
allowed the thief to take from him his wallet containing eighty-two dollars and 
the unconditional pardon given him by the late Theodore Roosevelt when he was 
president. Jennings has gone straight for years. 

















if you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in your office or factory for which they are 
best fitted: or if you are just about to step out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your friends as revealed in their chirography— 
send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to fer and will give you her expert opinion of them, free of 


charge. 
All communications will be held in strict confidence. When permission is granted, cases will be discussed in the 


department, with or without the illustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned 


be revealed. 
Every care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but it is to be understood that Miss Rice cannot he re- 


sponsible for them. 

Betu.—Your writing shows that you are one of those people who are so 
engrossed in their own affairs that they fail to show normal interest in the 
world outside. This being so, it is to be expected that the world will show a 
corresponding indifference to you and your affairs. The world, Beth, is a look- 
ing-glass and faithfully reflects our own expression. You have a good mind and 
a clear, accurate, and very sensible assortment of opinions, so that I am sure 
my criticism will surprise you, and you may think it unfair. But just stop to 
think that you almost never really give attention to any one but yourself; just 
stop and ask yourself if, even once a day, you turn your eyes away from what 
you want, and what you need, to what some other fellow wants or needs. Eh, 
Beth? Unselfishness is the one great form of righteousness which the world 
has always needed, and which it is most lacking. 





4 


Mott M.—yYour handwriting is an almost perfect type expressive of the 
gentle, ideal, sensitive, and intuitional nature. 
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Persons with character such as yours, are too apt to be imposed upon by 
those more thoughtless and robust. It would be quite futile to advise you to 
change all this, because such a thing would be impossible; but at least I can 
advise you to try to have your nearest associates of your own type. This is 
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about the only way that a person of your disposition can have a happy life. 
You are possessed, Mollie, of some mighty fine traits, and it seems a pity that 
that very fineness should lay you open to unhappiness. Yet this is the truth, 
for few of us have your willingness to live for others, and so most of us will, 
alas, take advantage of you. 
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CortnNE.—Well, Corinne, you are about as different from Mollie as it 
is possible to be. You are headstrong and heedless, happy-go-lucky, warm- 
hearted if you happen to think about it, sincere if not too much bothered, and 
wholly without spiritual development. I really don’t know what advice to give. 
You are not especially faulty at heart, but you surely are shallow, and that’s 
a difficult matter to remedy. Your best growth would come, I think, through 
practical training such as you would get in a business career. Try six months 
in a business college and see if that doesn’t do a great deal to get you into better 
conditions all around, 


Hinto McF.—Your writing shows so much conservatism—to call it by a 
mild word—that I am sure this delineation of your character will shock you. 
In the first place, your outlook on life is narrow. I suspect you of holding 
political opinions that were perfectly good about 1830, and of thinking that a 
young lady who is an athlete has sadly overstepped the boundaries of her sex’s 
“sphere.” I suspect you of living, in short, some hundred years behind your 
own era, and this is indeed a great misfortune. Even people who live only a 
few years behind it are much handicapped. I know a woman who is still living 
through the Civil War. She might as well have been buried all this time, but, 
although she is now a hale old woman, she sees nothing and can talk of nothing 
but things that went on at that time. Perhaps you have no such obsession as 
this, but I am sure that your instincts are to live in a period that has gone by, 
because you are such an epitome of that period. I don’t think you really want 
advice from me, although you ask it. However, here it is: Throw yourself, 
with all your heart, into the life around you. Read the books of the moment, 
go to the theater—oh, you'll live through even such “atrocity!’—and try to 
forget that you were born half a century ago. Lots of people, born before 
that, are the youngest youngsters I know. 


M. N. O.—Specimen numbered one expresses considerable business ability. 
This person is in the right line of work. Number two shows capacity for taking 
pains, and a strongly developed sense of loyalty—a fine employee, especially 
for clerical work. Three is a gay, good-natured, and probably pleasant person, 
but is not worth much at present so far as work is concerned. Four is very 
ordinary; not at all the man for any executive position. I declare, I do wonder 
so often, how these very mediocre persons get such good jobs. Graphology is 
surely needed in most business offices when jobs are being given out! 


App Company.—You seem to be an exception. In your case | do not 
know how you could better your choice of employees and their work. Number 
three, however, has more possibilities than you seem to credit to him. Try 
praise on him, and a little judicious pushing. Six has a bad temper. Look 
out for that in the new position you are giving him. He can be helped to con- 
trol it, as he is essentially just and fair-minded. Seven is a man who could 
hardly work at anything except such solitary, self-contained lines as this you 
have chosen for him. Characters such as his are always in great danger of a 
total failure in life, since they are so hard to understand. He is fortunate to 
have you as his employer. Your own handwriting shows great poise and self- 
control; great good sense, a modicum of humor, and a persistent, though not 
overwhelming, desire for success and attainment, 
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“ImMpossisLE Lirr.”—I am addressing you by this insistent expression in 
your letter, as there is nothing else by which you can be identified. My dear 
girl, won’t you write me, giving me your name and address?’ I assure you 
that I do actually open all my mail myself, although it is a tremendous job, 
just because there are occasionally people like yourself with stories intended for 
my ear alone. No life is impossible; no life 1s so dreadful as that you depict, 
except in the rarest of cases, because most of us can get out of it if we strug- 
gle hard enough. You are entirely wrong. If you will write me I promise, 
not only to keep your letter from the eyes of any one else, but not to men- 
tion to any person even so much as your name, Nevertheless I am sure that I 
can help you get a different view of life. It’s entirely possible. And I will 
also see that you find friends, if you will accept of them. 





R. E. Wesper.—Aviation, as a professional career, is only moderately prom- 
ising at present, our Mr. Scott tells me. Not because aviation is not taking a 
prominent place in our world, but because there is already such a very large 
body of trained aviators left over from the war. For that reason, if for no 
other, I would not advise you to be one, but I have a much better reason, and 
that is your nervousness and lack of bodily control, well shown in your hand- 
writing. This has nothing to do with whether you are apparently healthy or 
not. Many a big, husky lad who applied for air training during the war was 
astonished and chagrined to discover that he was not “fit.” Some small, not 
heavily developed person may have the pertect nervous condition which you 
have not. As for your character, it lacks decisiveness, as per, for instance, 
your curved “t” bar. 


Meare honti— 


bit 


You need to pay special attention to self-development and to mental train- 
ing. You are inclined to he an assertive pers nality, and I believe that, as 
u grow older, you may do especially well in some forms of semiscientific 


ursuit that needs courage 


M. Mayos.—Your writing, with its graceful, rather ornate capitals, its, 
suave, very small, “small’’ letters, and its conservative letter formations, is a 
fine type of the writing of the cultured Latin races. It shows innate fineness 
of discrimination, great reflectiveness, facility in the use of words, and a love 
of pleasure which is never extravagant or ill-bred. Like all these finely, deli- 
cately formed characters of the old world, you lack a little of that virility and 


freshness of viewpoint possessed by less perfect types of humanity. I would 
say that you ought to be a teacher of art or of literature. 
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C. C.—Your writing shows that you are intensely jealous, so I am not 
giving full belief to your tale. Are you sure that your own aggressively pos- 
sessive disposition is not driving the girl to do these things in which she flouts 
your authority? She has an affectionate, warm-hearted, independent, and faith- 
ful nature, and I refuse to believe that she would deliberately try to hurt any 
one, especially a man to whom she had given her word in a promise to marry, 
Sut none of us can resist too much aggravation. Then, again, she may be try- 
ing to teach you a lesson—one that you sorely need. Instead of taking this in- 
dignant attitude toward the girl you had better ask yourself seriously whether 
it is not your own conduct which is at fault. You seem to love her sincerely, 
and, as you are ardent and emotional, it would probably be a very dreadful blow 
if you were to lose her. How about that? Try to take a different stand to- 
ward her and see if this is not at once followed by different conduct on her part. 


LrestER.—You needn't be discouraged because you have no one great talent. 
Few of us have. Most of us just go on through life trying to do some one 
thing as well as we can, and not wasting time in mourning because we are not 
especially gifted. You have normal mental capacities; are moderately ambitious; 
probably possess a good “head for figures,’ as the expression is; and have an 
element of Yankee shrewdness doubtless inherited from that fine old father 
of yours. On this basis I would suggest that you take up a business training 


HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN 
HANDWRITING 


LESSON XXXIX—The Capital I (Continued) 
| ct capital I, which is denuded of its lower stroke, is always indicative 


of a writer who, in some one particular at least, has learned concen- 
tration. 
The I which has a long, sweeping lower stroke and almost no upper one, 
as in the illustration herewith, shows enthusiasms unsupported by real ability. 


nn. FO 
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If the personal pronoun letter takes an angle quite different from the rest 
of the letters, and if this difference is a persistent use, the writer is mildly 
eccentric; and, while the other letters of the specimen will show whether or 
not the user is reliable in the fundamentals of character, it is safe to say that 
in many small ways reliability will not be shown. Thus, the man who has 
the best intentions in the world, but whose interest can be caught by any one, will 
often show this sign; also the woman who is affectionate, but is easily led by 
flattery—and so on. 

An | which leans forward at an angle of about sixty degrees, in writing 
which is almost or quite upright or “backhanded,” shows a personality greatly 
at odds with the character so far as the expression of the affections is con- 
cerned. These are the persons who are seemingly deeply moved by friendship 


and love, who are demonstrative and sometimes “gushing,” but whose emotions 
are really sterile things. In this case the false appearance is seldom intentional 
and is nearly always unknown to the person. Graphologists, who estimate such 
specimens correctly as “cold and unemotional,” usually receive heated denials 
from the persons themselves, who declare, on the contrary, that they are “all 
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heart,” and that their real fault is too great a sensitiveness to the claims of love 
and friendship. 

In this connection it is wise to remember that the man who knows himself 
is the greatest rarity of this world, and that, as a rule, the more positive are 
the assertions of self knowledge, the less reliance can be placed upon them, 
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EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 


Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


in writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full details of your case, stating whether or 
not it has been before the courts previously, or whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. If you 
desire Miss Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, and State. Unless accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope your communication will be answered in this column, 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


CanpinA.—I always advise young women of good family and good repu- 
tation to think twice before bringing a breach-of-promise suit. Unless your 
reputation has already suffered, and you have grave cause for demanding repa- 
ration at the hands of the man, it is much better to drop the matter and go 
upon your way in a dignified manner. People remember such a suit a long time, 
and a woman’s life often has been embittered by the gossip which arose out 
of such a suit. The mere fact of an engagement broken is not a reason for 
suit morally, though the law makes provision for that, since it is not possible to 
say that at times such a break might not be morally a crime. In the majority 
of cases, however, suit for breach of promise does more harm to the girl than 
to the man, unless, as I have said, such serious harm is already done that a suit 
for maintainence is the only possible way out. Think again. Of course, if you 
insist upon bringing the suit, your lawyer will do so, but he is quite right in 
trying to dissuade you. 





S. R.—I do not believe that you have a case. The car was not derailed, 
and other passengers suffered no injury. The fact that you were throw to 
the floor as you stood in the dressing room arranging your hair, would not really 
be the fault of the railroad company, since, in that attitude, and with your 
hands entangled with your hanging hair, you would have little opportunity to 
balance yourself properly. The fact that you cannot get the testimony of any 
other passenger, as to the alleged violent motion of the car during the trip, 
would be especially discouraging. I am afraid that your unfamiliarity with 
travel would be strongly brought out by the railroad company, should you bring 
suit 

Divorce.—It depends upon what State you live in. The post mark on 
your envelope was so faint that I could not read it, so I have no clew. How- 
ever from what you say I judge you to be somewhere in the Middle West. In 
that case you would find Iowa a good State in which to bring your action. By 
a recent decision there, curses, suspicion, and neglect, sufficient to cause a wife 
illness and mental disturbance, constitute a cause for divorce. Your witnesses 
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being so satisfactory, and their willingness to go anywhere within a reasonable 
distance to give testimony, ought to make this an easy matter for you. 





VIRGINIA SHIPPER.—You have absolutely no recourse in the law. Since 
you undervalued your shipment in order to secure a lower rate under the 
schedules filed in accordance with the Interstate Commerce Act, the public car- 
rier to which you intrusted your goods cannot be made to pay the full value 
of your property when its servants steal or mutilate such property. You are 
trying to get something to which you have no right. Had you been willing to 
pay the full rate you would have been fully protected. Do not be so foolish 
as to insist on suing the carrier. In fact I greatly doubt whether you would 
find a lawyer so uninformed as even to attempt such a thing, 

Epwina.—You have a perfect right to give your own consent to an opera- 
tion, no matter what your husband says about it. This is not true in Canada, 
which is the reason that his consent, in writing, was required while you were 
there. A married woman, in full possession of her faculties, may arrange for 
her own bodily health under the care of reputable physicians. Tell your lawyer 
to look up the case of Burroughs vs. Crichton, 48 A.—D. C. 596, annotated in 
4A. L. R., 1520. 
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The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


If it is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work in which you aro especially interested, in one 
of his articles, send a stamped, addressed envelope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, 
what your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount of time and money which you 
ean give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


The Librarian 
ORK in public libraries is especially adapted for women of studious and 
VW semiliterary minds, and at the present time there are not half enough 
applicants to fill the positions now vacant. 

Promotion is by progression, and special self-training in certain branches 
of literature or scholarship will eventually bring corresponding opportunities and 
advancement. 

There are four grades of librarians. Grade one pays from $840 a year to 
$1,500, according to the city. Grade two, senior assistants, receive from $1,000 
to $1,500. Grade three, first assistants, receive from $1,600 to $1,900. Grade four, 
branch librarians, receive from $1,500 to $2,000. These yearly salaries vary in 
different parts of the country, New York City paying, until recently, the lowest 
of all, and the northwestern cities paying the most. 

To be admitted to grade one a girl must have a high-school diploma or 
must show, through an examination, that she is possessed of the equivalent in 
mental training. She must have had a four months’ course in a recognized 
library school or six months’ experience in a library. The people admitted to 
grade one are called “junior library assistant’ and “junior assistant cataloguer.” 

Grade two requires not less and preferably more than one year’s experience 
in grade one. Sometimes a thorough training in a good library school, with 
special qualifications, will allow an applicant to skip over grade one, but this 
is not usual. Grade two is made up of the library assistant, the assistant cata- 
loguer, and the assistant children’s librarian. 

Grade three offers six positions: Minor branch librarian, assistant branch 
librarian, cataloguer, children’s librarian, assistant branch reference librarian, as- 
sistant branch foreign librarian. They all require at least two years of previous 
experience, and the examinations are rather stiff. 
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Grade four is made up of the branch librarian and assistant supervisor of 
work with children. Two years’ experience in grade three, or a college degree 
and a certificate from a library school, are required. 

Promotion from one grade to another is gained through passing stipulated 
examinations, Literature, library, economy, general information, and one for- 
eign language are the subjects required. The literature examinations are ex- 
haustive. One of the questions in the 1918 examinations, for instance, is as 
follows: 

“Arrange the foliowing names in chronological order and give the nationality 
of each. Virgil, Aischylus. Racine, D’Annunzio. Dante. Spencer. The other 
spencer. Ibsen. Goethe. Henry James. Edgeworth. Sappho. Burke.” 

I fancy that to answer such a “question” perfectly would stagger a great 
many of us, but the librarian, in the special library school, is trained on exactly 
these lines. 

Lately I have recommended this work to a number of young ladies whose 
love of reading and memories for what they had read were, in their own dole- 
ful opinions, the only practical assets they possessed; assets, I am happy to say, 
which are now being put to good and profitable use, both to themselves and the 
public. 

In fact, it is often true that the ideal librarian, who is, of necessity, a book- 
worm, is often seemingly the most impractical of persons. Yet such women 
endure the fatigue of library work splendidly, and their true interest in it and 
their retentive memories prove invaluable. 

The school nearest to you may be found by inquiring at the nearest library. 

However, it is still possible to get into library work by going in as an un- 
lassified assistant. There are so many vacancies and so few qualified applicants 
that the talented but untrained young woman will often find an opportunity. 
Generally speaking the six months of school training is preferable and smooths 
the path of the young librarian. 

In addition to the regular work there are many special branches, especially 
in our larger cities. In New York City women speaking and reading Hebrew, 
Russian, Bohemian, Italian, modern Greek, Gaelic, Syrian, French, German, and 
Spanish are welcomed with eagerness to the library schools, for there are 
never enough workers for the libraries catering to our foreign population. 

A great many reference libraries, libraries for the blind, science libraries 
and art libraries, are maintained by private subscription or by endowments, and 
any one with a specialty can easily find some such a one where her talents will 
find quick appreciation. 

Supervising librarians and special organizers receive salaries which, while 
not really large, are frequently supplemented by public-spirited citizens. Such 
positions, when acceptably filled, are practically life positions. 

Taken all in all I know of no better career for those girls and women to 
whom the atmosphere of a library is the most congenial of all places in the 


world, 





UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 
. ha week’s problem is one in code writing; I am presenting it to you 





exactly as it was originated and used for a number of years. It is 
an excellent miniature model of some of the most elaborate code systems 
in use in the business world of to-day. You will find that it has its own vo- 
cabulary comflete, and that no other words except those in the vocabulary listed 
below were ever employed in writing a secret message according to this system. 
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The system was invented by Isador Martin, a “fence,” or receiver of stolen 
goods. Martin gave complete instructions as to how it should be used, to every 
person with whom he did business; he considered this an extra safeguard against 
police interference with his shady affairs. 

Disclosure came when one of the thieves who had been dealing with Martin 
for years, had a falling out with the fence. In retaliation for an imagined 
grievance the thief went to the police with all that he knew of Martin’s trans- 
actions outside the law; also he gave them a copy of the code system and in- 
structed them as to how it worked. By watching the Martin establishment the 
police were able to intercept code messages that came through the mail, suffi- 
cient to send the receiver of stolen goods to prison for life—which they did. 

Here is the vocabulary, and below it is the first cryptic message the police 
intercepted. See if you can solve the message, and look for the solution in 
next week’s issue. 


to will stones Saturday 
be night plate paintings 
new down to-night. Thursday 
old same Tuesday Wednesday 
see come jewelry valuable 
big Friday to-morrow 

have Monday Thursday 
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In Next Week’s Issue: Opening Chapters of 
THE TRIGGER OF CONSCIENCE 


A Serial 
By ROBERT ORR CHIPPERFIELD 


THE WOMAN IN BLACK 


A Novel 
By ERNEST M. POATE 


WHERE THE BIRD’S NEST WAS 


By OLIVER MADOX HUEFFER 


BEHIND THE SKIRTS OF A WOMAN 


By HOWARD ELLIS DAVIS 
And Other Short Stories 


Another Installment of “ON HIS HONOR,” by Alan Graham 
WHY NOT ORDER YOUR COPY NOW? 
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This department, d in In DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE 
and WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus giving readers double service, is offered 
free of charge % our readers. its purpose is to ald them in getting In touch with 
persens ef whom they have lost track. 


e it will be better to use your name In the notice, we will print your request 
‘blind’ if of course, give us your right name and address, so that we 
can forwar We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us 
unsuitable. 


it can be avoided, please do not send us a ‘‘General Delivery’’ post-office address, for experience has proved that 
those persons who are not specific as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked ‘‘not found.”’ 
it would be well, also, to notify us of any change in your address 

en you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your notice out 

Py ow, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would Iike to be helped if you were In a similar 

position. 
WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money ‘‘to get home,"’ et 
until you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter Is the person you are seeking. 





ou prefer. in sending ‘‘blind’’ notices, you must, 
promptly any letters that may come for you. 


cetera, 





DEHART, BUCKEY.—He is a bridge builder and struc- 
tural-steel worker, and was last heard from in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, in 1916 Later it was heard that he was 
with the fleld artillery in France. He is asked to write to 
his home in Richmond, Virginia.—E. L. D. 


MORELLE We have two letters for you from your 

r, Who is anxious to hear from you Send for the 
tters as s00n as you see this, and please to your 
her and mother, and relieve their anxiety. 


ROGERS, ALLIE.—He left his home on June 1, 


write 


1920, 





nd his people have had no news of him since that time CORDIN, JACK.—He was a member of the oll Nine- 
nother is ill worrying about him, and begs him to teenth Infantry Supply Co., and when last heard of was 
her at once He {s nineteen ye ars old, five fieet n the Fifty-seventh Infantry He is asked to write to 

f e well built, has dark es and dark hair, his old friend, E. A. Enderly, Corrigan, Texas. 
auto mechanic is. brother will be grateful BOLAND, RICHARD.—He left Philadelphia in April, 
of him, and hopes, If he sees this, that he 1920, for California, and it is not known where he is at 








te to 





her. Thomas Rogers, care of this time He ita twenty-two years old and over six feet 

tall Any one who knows him will do a great favor by 

writing to his wife, Mrs. R. Boland, care of this maga- 

zine 

; AMIDON, HARRY C.--Any one who knows his present 

her a3 soon as you see this address, or who can give any news of him whatever, will do 
@ great Kindness by writing to W., care of this maga- 


STOCKER, ETHEL C. WELCH.—Please send your ad- zine 


s to this magazine. There ts important news for you 

WELLS, JOHN AUGUSTUS.—He was born in Pittsburgh, 
nd on the Pennsylvania, and was last heard of in October, 1912, in 
Bairdst« working for a printing 


DAVE, of Ferry 
Please come home or write 
and ts very sick through 


Street 


FREEDMAN, 






temo Cn en Or. Fu hed Agra left Eng! 











alin landed in San Francisco, Cali- company 4&8 
fort . I t and has not been heard from bookkeeper. Zefore going there he worked for the quar- 
f € that date 8 tall and fair His family will termuster department, U. 8S. army, as chief clerk, for 
be very grateful for any information that will help them about fifteen year He {1s six feet three inches tall and 
to f him or to know what has become of him. Miss blue eyes Any news of him will be most 
( care of this magazine ed by his daughter, Mrs. A. D., care of 





this magazine 


HORSLEY, A. M.—He w 


FLICK, DAVID CLARK, who ran 
at Parnassus over two years ago His 


away from his home 
er, who is now 





t heard from in 1908, when 
t Bisbee, iis 








on the farm with his grandmother, is very xious to hear he was Working in the min a 5 rizona 

| from him. We has dropped the name , and is now brother will t l to I frum any one who knows him 
known by his given names He will t grateful to or who « anytl B. W. Horsley, 
‘ e will help him to com ate with hig Station 2 Kentucky 





int . 
t uf ‘lense write to Carl Robison, care of this maga- THRANOW, FRED W rl 
zine - er 
this office for you Please seu 





ig an important letter at 
us your addre at once 








PELTZ, DORA.—She forty-two years old and 























was in Nt letattor, of Padobok, Rus- WARRINGTON, BABE.—She was last seen in Lynchburg, 
ela Vas year ago. when Vv i Vv with a theatrical com- 
8 le ndon the United Stat of influenza caused 
where married husband died about eighteen a time in that town 
ths later Her married name is not known Her ent addre al i will 
br ther is anxious to know where she is and will be grate- e } ws where 

ful information that will help him to find his sis- mag 
ter Mark Peltz, care of this magazine Will any one of the seamen of the 8. S. “Indianapolis” 
LEXAR BER: —I was born on the 25th of July, 1875 who were on her when 1 got March 22nd write t 

Union Street, Rochester, New Yor My mother SPEEDY, care of this magazir 
d “me when I wa a few days old, and \ taken 

to the poorhous s iortly att ~ urd yy Ww sf by a CInEW AEE. MRS. ea WS » traveled from Oregon to 
G until I was years years ut t Elizabeth Also 
from but I MAYMIE "MALLORY. ‘mantin. fr m Bes wn, Hiinois, 
‘ears in lived in Denver is now supposed to be in Cali- 
nm r back and ADDISON “FROST, who moved to 1oma 
at the sta- Yersailles, Illinois, and ig now believed to be living 





A 


f 





ngeles persons are asked to write to Mrs 


ers, who gave them Pe 
han, 8 Adelaide Street, Ottawa, Canada 


and I am now 
to } 














e me to 

1 e grateful FORTUNE, THELMA BRAZIL, formerly of . 

r any informati about Charl iiceen ler, A a, is asked to send her address and her _ present 
re f this magazine name to her first husband's niece Vera, KR 2, Box 79, 

Strathmore, California 

ge Mall I ag ilar har lag Lo STIGALL, JOSEPHINE —She was last heard. of at 
about one hundred and forty-five a inds He was a@ mem- Chico, Californis n 1909, whe n she lived on Fruitvale 
ber of Con Machine Gun Battalion, Third Her nept a is very anxious to hear from her ant 





as y A, Ninth grateful to any one who will help him to corre- 


before being 









Division, A F., and was last seen just sod A a e190 : . > 
rlously wounded in action at Crezancy, France, on July a sae her. Roy E. Wright, 3191 Grant Avenue, Og- 
th, 1918 lis home was in Boston, where he was a den tah 

er prior to hig enlistment in 1917. An old buddie of SPRINGER, EDWARD.—He left Toledo, Ohio, on Octo- 
( ow what b » him, and who 6, 1920, headed for Detroit, Michigan, and may be in 
r will sin- Any news of him will be greatly appreciated 

c informa this young 3riggle, 1308 Camden Street, East Toledo, Ohio 

I curly hair, ue eyes, and a fair, 
mple Will! m 8S. Berg, are 

: “Complexion iam ath, CATS OF SNEAD, MR. and MRS. G. T., HAZEL AVA, LUTHER, 
- IM, RALPH, and RAY. left Rir cling, erg in 
GOODMAN, HARRY.— Any one knowing his address will ary, 1917, for the Northwest » knows 

do a great favor by sending it to M Pa aes of this address will ,do a great favor by sending it ‘to Hi. A. 

magozine care of this magazine 





merly in the restaurant bust- 
prot 





ne uston, oe ar ably mewhere in 
Texas < : ulifornia at the pr t His n will be 
bly grate Jn to any will be kind enough to 





care of this 





m address 
0 soesia e 


REEVES, J. R.—He was the 
E. Heuer. They were pi 
Nevada, Fairview, and Wonder, A friend 
is anxious to get in touch with either one of these gene 
he has important news that will interest them, 
of this magazine. 


former partner of Henry 
towns of 
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ROACH, JOHN.—When last heard from he was in Louis! 
ana. His uncle, who has not heard from _ for about 
eight years, would be glad to get news of hi If he sees 
this he ig asked to write to E. Roach, 2110" “South Thir- 
teenth Street, Council Bluffs, lowa. 


GRAY, FRANK.—He ieft his home in East St. Louls 
saying he would be back in three months and has not yet 
returned Any one who can give news of him will do a 
great favor by writing to Mra. L. King, Box 1, Hampton 
Road Virginia, 

RAYMOND, ARTHUR L.—He is about five feet eight 
inches tall, of dark complexion, with dark-brown hair 
and eyes. He sy tp 05 the army at Indianapolis, In- 


diana, on March 9, 191 Also WILLIAM (MONK) TRE- 
M ddan’ of Warren, Pennsylvania, who worked on the 
truction gang of the West Penn. Electric Co. Also 





ANTONIO ERICSON, who was on the same gang and 
came from Biack River Falls, Wisconsin, An old friend 
is anxious to hear from these chums, and will be grateful 
for any information that will help to find them. RB. D. C., 
care of this magazine 


STIRTON, JOHN WILLIAM.—Hie is about forty-thre 
years old, and when last heard of was living in Los An- 
xeles, Hig son and daughter are anxious to know if he is 
still alive, and would be glad to hear from him or from 
any one who can tell them where he is or what has be- 
come of him. Please write to Ruth, care of this magazine. 


GREENWOOD, MRS. WALTER of Wee ee you 





see this, please write at once to J. Walton, care of this 
magazine 
COOMBS, MADELINE M.—I realize my mistake in 


blariing you for that trouble of last June, and wish you 
would write to me and let me explain everything. T. C. W., 
care of this magazine 


HALLEY, SAMUEL.—He has been missing for twenty- 


five years. When last heard from he was in Carthage, 
Missouri He ig sixty-five years old, and had black hair, 
blue eyes, a sandy beard, and dark complexion His sis- 


ter will be grateful for any oa that will help her 
to communicate with him Cc. L. Jarman, Route 2, 


Box 80, Baxter Springs, mines. 
MULZET, JOHN, who used to have a shoemaker’s shop 
on East Tenth Street, in Indianapolis 3 asked to write 


to his friend, Alvin Summers, 909 Parker Avenue, In- 


dianapolis, Indiana. 


SUTTON, ELMER E.—He has been missing from his 
home in Camden since last June. His wife is very anx- 
ious to hear from him. Lelia, care of this magazine 


McDANIEL, GEORGE CALVIN.—He was last heard 
from about twelve years ago at Liberty, Missour! He is 
thirty-four years old, about f eet nine inches tall, with 
rather curly dark hair Any information will be greatly 
appreciated. J, L, MeDaniel, Cone, Texas. 


STODDARD, W. E.—He was born tn Chicago about 1890, 
enlisted in the navy under the name of J. / Ohern, was 
discharged in 1910, and when last heard of was work- 
ing for a telephone company out of C ago. Any one who 
knows where he is will do a great favor by letting his 
brother know. J. E. Stoddard, Schaffer Hotel, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota. 


TEEPLE, E€. CLIDE.—He is a stationary ene neer and 
when last heard from was employed at De Creek Oil 
thirty-five miles from Hawlings, Wyoming He left 

October 13, 1919, for the Texas oll fields. He 
eight years old, five feet nine inches tall, weighs 
hundred and fifty-five pounds, has very straight 
dark-brown eyes, and a_ecar on his lower lip 
about him will be most gratefully re- 
Teeple, Shoshoni, Wyoming. 














dark hair 
Any information 
ceived Mrs. E. Clide 


MADDEN, GERALD.—Would 


Please write to same address. G 


SCHAFFER, EOWARD W.—THe is about thirty years old, 
five feet seven Inches tall, and has black, curly hair He 
nh expert railway telegrapher He was last heard of tn 
the U5 army near Bro wnville, Texas, in 1916 He was 
then in a hospital, having been shot by a Mexican He is 
asked to write to his old buddie, B. R. E., care of this 
magazine 


MACDONALD, MAGY E.- 


like to hear from you. 


formerly of Owosso, Michi- 








gan, Los Angel Mentone, California She left Los 
Angeles in Ortober, a5a0 and may be in Chicago, Ds 
or Canada, where «he is probably running a hotel or boa 
ing house She F it fifty years of age, very stout 
with light cor exio brown hatr, i blue eyes. ny one 
knowing her address will do a great favor by ling it 
to A. BR. M., care of this magazine 

BARBOUR, PAR HARVEY, and her two sor DON- 


ALD and BILL 


Thei r last known address was Seattle 


= twelve ye take ’ Mrs. Barbour ts an actre 
one who can give information of hese persons will 
a A great favor by writing to Gavir “are of this magazine 
CLAYPOOL, J. B.—He was last heard fre om two years 
ago when he was in Oklahoma is very anx- 





fous to hear from him and will be y grateful to any 
one who can help her to communic ate with her brother 
Mrs. L. M. Thomason, care of this magazine 


Missing Department 








LEWIS, LOLA LUCILLE.—She was placed in the Chil- 

ren’s Home, at Springficid, Missouri, on March 4, 1903, 
and was taken to the home of C. M. Smith. of El Reno 
Oklahoma, March 21st of the same year. Any one who 
knows her will greatly oblige by writing to J. C. Forbes, 
care of this magazine. 


CORRIGAN, WILLIAM JAMES.—Ilis soldier friend has 
good news for him and wants him to write at once.. Le 
will be glad to meet him and go back to Maryaville with 
him. All is well, and there is nothing to fear. Joe L 
Chapman, Box 244, Harlan, Kentucky. 


SMITH, WILLIAM.-—-I was taken from the New Jersey 
Children’s Home Society in April, 1905. I was born Jan- 
uary 2, 1904. Any information as to my parents or other 
relatives will be appreciated. Wililam Smith, care of this 
magazine. 


HANCOCK.—Tilirty-five years ago JOE HANCOCK, who 
Was forman of a mine believed to be known as the New 
Holman Mine, somewhere in California, was killed through 
a@ wrong signal having been given. At tiat time he had 
several sons and daughters His sister, who was in Eng- 
land then, would be giad to hear from them, for she thinks 
that they probably do not know that they have an uncle 
and aunt living in the United States who would be very 
happy to make their acquaintance Any one who can help 
to bring these relatives together will do a great kincne 
which will be highly aporeciated by Ellen Hancock Pear 
3004 Wharton Street, Butte, Montana. 


CLARK, HAROLD AMBROSE (“DUTCH"’).—He was 
last heard from aboard a destroyer lying at Charl ston, 
South Carolina, last October. Ills home is in P oe ylva 
His old pal and shipmate will be grateful for 
tion that will help him to find his friend 
Bride, care of this magazine. 


GERMAN. 











an iforma- 
William Me- 


An old friend would Ike to hear from a boy 
who went by the nickname of ‘‘German’’ some ten years ago 
when he was at St. John’s School, Deep River, Connecti- 
cut. His real name has been forgotten. His home was tn 


Brooklyn, and his father was in the meat business. Joseph 
P. Barry, care of this magazine 
BIBBILOFS.—I would like to hear from you. Please 


Write to me at the old address. Foder. 

VILLENEUVE, GODFREY.—He is asked to write to his 
old friend of Windsor, Ontarlo, from whom he parted 
November 15, 1920. Letters have been returned. A. R 
care of this magazine. 


RICE, 0. A.—Ie was last seen in Calgary, Alberta, fr 
December, 1y1 to April, 1918, when he left for Rocke- 






ford, Alberta to work on a gas-tractor outfit He h ‘ 
wife and « iren in Oregor who were thinking of mov 
ing to Illinoe about th N His friend, who | { 
with him in Alberta, would be glad of fo i 


Arthur McDowell, 
Indiana. 


him or of hia folks 
uinth Street, Lafayette, 


railroad machinist, about 
heard from in Aber 
deen, Sout! Dakote is believed to be tn 
Canada or in the South. There ts news of interest await- 
ing him and he ig asked to write to J. H. 38 care of 


BOULTER, E. B.—He is a 
thirty-seven years 1, 





this maga who will be grateful to any one Wiio car 
send his address 

P.—Your Christmas letter was_ received. We are all 
well A. J.B 

WELCH, FRED J.—-He has been missing since August 
1916 iis mother will be very thankful to any one whoa 
‘an P vether he is alive or dead If he sees this 
he municate with her at once Mrs. PF. 





Welch, 628 South State Street, Syracuse, New York. 


BLACK, CLYDE.—He is about thirty-seven 
five feet eight inches tall, has blue eyes ht-bro 
and a light complexion There is news awaiting i 
any information that will lead to communicatic 
will be gr ith; y appreciated B. F. M., 


magazine 


Pigs ogy EDNA J., daughter of John G 
forn 





. Ha of Palin I}inols Later d 
to c where ir address as y 
Island Any one who knows of the prese: * 
abouts Dressel will do a great vor 

I 


municating with J Hartnick, Depot 


Minnesota 





WARGUS.. I am anxious to find my parents and two 
sisters, of m I have had no news since 1908. when I 
was in the M sion Home in K , 

‘ 4 ne V 4 


gsee 





Hargus, 601 







port, Connecticut 








ane DANIEL. One pokmanss in 

€ c The son 

‘4 o he r from the m His 

ra old, and he does not 

y glad to find some of 

v3 that some one who knows them 
Db. F Dowd, care of this magazine 

















McLAIN, STELLA.—Her own name was Miller. Her 
mother died when she was about twelve years old, and 
her stepfather, William McLain, then put Stella in the 
Dayton, Ohio, Home That was twenty-one years ao. 
be will remember her Aunt Lydia and her Uncle Sam 
esple Her aunt hopes that she will see this and write 
er, or that some one who knows her will see it ar 

r Any information that will help to find her niece 
arene received, Mrs. Lydia Gillespie, Maimts- 








“BLACKY" 
s 


POST.—When last heard of he was in Co. 
Army, Clignancourt Barracks, r 
me Was in Pardeeville, Wisconsin Any 
him will be gladly received. Hoover, care of this 








VEkeA, CARLOS R.—He disappeared on September 14, 
after telephoning to his sisters that he would take 

them to a matinee that afternoon. His family has never 
i from him since He was twenty-seven years old 


2 widower with two children. They al! lived with his 
ther and sisters at 204 West Seventieth Street, New 
Yor He had black hair, brown eyes, smooth face, fair 


omplexion, was about five feet seven inches in height, 
i ke English and Spanish fluently Any informa- 
tion that would help to trace this young man and re- 











store him to his family would be most gratefully re- 
vived All other efforts having failed, they I lace great 
3 In readers of this magazine. His father, Carlos 


1, Cardenas, Cut 


McNALLY, TATRION and JOE.—They were | 

t. Ireland, Patrick is about forty-six years « 

ibout two aon younger, Their father was 
man, and was lost at sea after the boys 
Some years later their mother died, and their 

0 is married and living in this country 

brothers, al 








, ro what has become of her 
ther f possible. Their elder brother, John, cle 
ifs ago. Patrick and Joe were acrobats 
t rming in isterdam about 1882, n tl 
photograph of iselves, taken together, in ¢ 
their parents Their sister has made every effort 


m, and his 
heard once that they were 





able to trace them in that city She thinks 
| be associated with some theatrical company 
be deeply grateful to any one who can give her any news 


f them or help her to communicate with them Katt 
McNally, care of this magazine 


VOGT, LOUIS, who lived in Cuyahoga Falls, Ohi 
nine years ago, and when last heard of was in 
‘ 10. He is asked to write to Mrs. Theresa M. Engler, 
Box 158 north, Birmingham, Alabama 
RALPH, FREDERICK, BILLY, and RUTH.— 


GROW, 
\ one knowing these persons, or having any knowledge 
is to their whereabouts, will do a great favor by writing 

their sister, who is anxiously seeking them, and will be 

st thankful for any news that will help her to find 





ther Mrs. Elsie Dinkins, 1320 Campbell Street, Kansa 
City, Missouri 

BRANDON, DOROTHY.—There is to notify her rela- 
tives that she is alive and in the best of health 

GREEN, WILLIAM.—In 1902 he was a soldier in the 





Stationed at Philippine Islands His 
was born there after he left, and his address in the 
ad ieft with the boy’s mother, 
come to this country and is 
father He would be glad to hear 
from him or from any relatives. Vicente Sabado, care of 








t magazine 
eases ADELLA MARIE, who married James Turner 
u see this will you please write to mother I miss 

{ long constantly for you. I understand everythir 

i ase write to me 

GODETT, ETIAN.—He was born on the 18th of March 
1 in St. Thomas, We t indice and was last heard 
from in New York in 1905 Any one knowing his ad- 
will do a great kindness by nding it to his mother 


will be most grateful for information that will 





her to find her son. Ple write to Ana Maria 
Jar are of this magazine 
MEACHAM, LESLIE.—Twenty-three years ago he taught 


tion in therapeutics to physicians and 











Peoria It is not known whe 
over six feet tall, weil 
had black hair and € 1 
! now about fifty-three years old r knowing a 
' of this nar would do a great favor sending hi 
ss to M. Minahan are of this ma 1e 
Jeeunee BALE. In 1916 he left Sterling, Ulinols, to 
Brawley, 


‘alifornia it which place he was las 





4 from ng 0 when he left 

Ste g He over si tall, weighs about 
hundred unds, has light-brown hair and 

t features mation about him will be highly 
reciated B. Trego, 407 Broadway, Sterling, Ulinois 


heard of in 


VAN SETERS, JENNIE. She was last 
something of 


Paterson, New Jer. She will hear of 


‘dvantage and inte rest to herself if she will write to D. B 
f this magazine. 


Missing Department 
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FRIENDS AND SHIPMATES in sunny California rH 
elsewhere, I have been roaming around quite a lot in 
last three years, and have lost track of some of my a4 
erlends, If any of you should see this, please write to 
me George Ed. Nickerson, 8. 8. ‘‘Munisha,’’ care of 
Mun3gon 8. 8. Line, Mobile, Alabama. 


MURRAY, JOHN.—His family has not heard of him for 
about fifteen years, when he was in Butte, Montana, where 
he owned a_ hotel. He had light-brown hair and mus- 
tache, wag about five feet eight inches tall, and is now 
forty-eight years old, His mother died about six months 
ago, and there is some property left him. His sister is 
anxiously Pee him and will be grateful for any infor- 
mation rs. James Noble, care of this magazine 


MANGAN, DANIEL LEROY.—He was last seen in Den- 
ver, Colorado, about 1905 Since that time his sis 
Mary, has married, and his father died on September 
1920. His mother is very, very lonely for her boy, 
if he will write to his sister he will never regret 
H. J. L., care of this magazine 





MOREHEAD, JOHN and ALBERT.—John was last seen 
»y his brother George at Camp Grant, Illinolg, He I!s fif- 
teen years old, but could pass for eighteen He ts well 
built and has red hair. sixteen, and is also 
well built with red hair. He ran away in 1918 from the 
Boys ome at Ravenna Heights, Seattle, Washington. 


Their grandmother is very anxious to find these boys and 
will be glad to hear from any one who knows where they 
them. If they 
Ida More- 


are or who can tell her anything about 
hould see this she hopes they will write. Mrs. 


head, care of this magazine. 


PHILLIPS, SYDNEY M.—He left home nine ye 
he Was eighteen years old He has black 

eyes, and ts tall He was working 
1 ranch, and may be known by her 
Lowry She has died since he went away and hi 
is anxiously seeking him She will be grateful for any 
news that will help her to know where her son is Mrs 
Ida Phillips, care of this magazine 


LOFTON, E. M., is 


brothers, and will 





anxious to get news of his mother 
appreciate any information 





that will help him to oes When last heard of 
they were in Red W Please write to Mrs 
kK. M Lofton, 5 Eas vad fifth Strect, Minneapolis 
Minnesota 


KIRKPATRICK, CHARLES P.—He was last heard of in 
Fourth or Fifth Officers’ Training Camp at Fort Ogle- 
rgia, in February, 1918 He about five feet 
eye and a dark complexion, 
lso DEWEY W. CAKER, 
1, of medium build, with blue 
the 109th Ordnance Detach- 
ila, and was last heard of in 
juested to write to their old 
his magazine 





Chick 


STOPECK, BESSIE 


was last heard from_in Tampa 
Florida, February 4 OA 


Iso, Mrs. F. K. POAGE, who 
ynio, Texas, in September, 
address will do a favor by 
iould see this they are asked 

re of this magazine 





10 
writing, or if either of them 
to communicate with Tex, ¢ 





SAARINEN, JOHN ALEXANDER.- About sixteen years 
igo | left Finland for the United tates, and his family 
not heard fror r€ He is about thirty- 

irs old, w dark-brown eyes His 

ister is very anxi { will be grateful for 
iny information that will assist her in her search. Suoma 


Saarinen, care of this magazine 
hah, OSCAR L.—He served in the Canadian army, and 
5 ieved that he is now in Bre ly He is asked to 
fdr t of the 





J., care 
ort, Connecticut 


Bridge port News ¢ 





ADAMS, HARRY N. He is about thirty-seven years old 
five feet four inche 1 height. with dark-brown hair and 
eye He left “Suffield. Connecticut, in the spring of 1909, 
for Johnstown, or wn Virginia Any information 
that will help to ~ alive, or 








that will lead to com h appre- 

lated by G. BR. HL, care azine 
HORTON, W. E., his wife, and daughter. He its thirty- 
years old, his wife is thirty-two, and his daughter 


Oakland, California 
present whe abouts is wanted by 
appreciate ¢ assistance in find- 
836 Rialto Street enice, Cali- 


iteen They were last seen 








from a private 1 
most of his life in 
Steuben 





Ktreet, thet 
do a favor 
Felix Street, 


alyt 





r ny e ! 
by writing to Marie 


Brooklyn, New York 





BLOOM, LEMOIN S.—He was last seen in Ogden, Utah, 
and left 7 ere to go to Salt Lake City His old chum 
would be ad to hear from him, and hopes, if he sees 
this, that he will write, George ° 
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JACKSON, HARRY.—He was last heard of about fifteen 
years ago, when he was living on East Fifth Street, South 
Boston, Massachusetts. He would be now between twenty- 
two and twenty-five years old. Any news of him will be 
greatly appreciated by L. 8. Nickerson, care of this maga- 
Zine. 


NEILL, LILLY and GEORGE.—Your brother James would 
like to hear from you. James Neill, Box 406, Middletown, 
New York, care of Henry Brunning. 


WHITE, DAVID.—He waa in Montreal, Canada, in 1895, 
and for some time later Any one who has known him 
or who has seen him lately and can tell where he is now 
will do a great favor by ding his address to N. D. Wil- 

m, re of this magazine 


BAKER, HENRY FREDERICK.—In the year 1857 I was 
taken from Philadelphia by a man named Alexander Huskey 
wife. He traveled all over the Southern and 
Western States and was forced into the army at Duquoin, 
Hiinol When he ne in 1866, he abandoned me. 
Three months before tliey left me. the woman told me 
that my right name was Henry Frederick Baker Any 
assistance in finding my relatives or in getting any in- 
formation about my family will be gladly received Henry 
* Biker, care of this magazine. 


FAY MARGARET, was born at the Maternity pep rital 
on Cedar Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, on August 20 

Her father was English and her mother was from “one ee 
the Southern States, and is supposed to have been a mem- 
ber of an aristocratic Southern family The child was 
adopted by Mrs. Mary E. Kelley, of Elyria, Ohio She is 
well educated, refined, and posseases a very fine character. 
She ts o di and would be glad of any information con- 
« ng the identity of her parents Please write to Doc- 
tor Willia m Ki Arnold, 812 West Broad Street, Elyria, Ohio 


SHBISFELLO, WALTER S.—He is a traveling salesman 
and his home is supposed to be in Chicago. He was in 
colin, Nebraska, in 1920. His address is wanted by a 
relative of a friend of his, who is now dead. E. D. O., 
care of this magazine 


WENDLER, WILLIAM D.-He is forty-two years old 
about six feet tall, and was last heard from in 1916 in 
New York City He is a piano tuner or salesman. His 
sister will be @rateful for any news of him. Mrs. Adele 
Bates, 17 1-2 Nineteenth Street, Buffalo, New York 


HUCKEBOY, in JOHNNIE MAE. 
of on October 1, at Lamison Aladem 
one years old, ite fect three inches in 
brown hair, blue eyes. and a fair complexion Any news 
of her will be gratefully received by her family a 
write to W. E. Northeutt, Route 6, Dublin, Texas 


toda” ~lbga MAY.-—-She was 
on June 3, 1915 She 






























ease 








t seen in Browns- 
about five feet seven 





vil 
inches - * weighs one bundred and forty pounds, is about 
twenty years old, and has blond hair, A. G. William- 
son, care of this magazine 
SIMON, LIZZIE.—She was born in Boonville, Indiana, 
H 7 


an 1 left there about 1991 er father’s name was Pat- 

k, and she had a sister Lucy Any one who knows 
th r address will do a favor by sending it to H. C. Allen, 
609 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


NOTICE. If my “LITTLE BROTHER” sees this w 
he please write to Dad, so that he can write to him. M. ¢ 


, JOHNSON, ALBERT ANDREW. —He was a captain in 
e 122nd Infantry, ump Green, in August, 1918 A 
10 bas not heard from him since Christmas, 1918 
wrov from omewhere in France.”’ would be 
\ . 








get news of him s » Care of this magazi 
STEPHEN or: He came to 
England in His wif r la 
later T mt, “\ived in 





and various other places His wife 
Rosie, died after returning to E 
ith her maternal grandparents 
She will be grateful to 


ving Nel- 
ear Man- 
give her 





nation about her father. as she does not 0 r 
he is living or dead. Mrs. E. L. Lomas, care of 
zine 
G. H. B Your lett received. Everytl is O. K 





Come when you see this.—C. B. 


ANDERSON. BAavid A.—He was born in Kewanee. 1! 
linots, in 18 7 was last heard from : j 
British € t. al la, in 1908 He was 
and is supposed to have met with a 
his body was never found, his relatives 
still alive Hia father ia dead and h 
ve yea old in Janu 
she longs to see him air 
and of a light complexion Any info 
to his mother’s heart. Piease write 
Breckeen, care of this magazine. 








WISDAHL, SIVERT and NILS.—They came from Nor- 
Way many years ago, and lived somewhere in Minnesota 
until fifteen years ago, when their sister last ard from 





them Thelr nephew would be glad to hear from his uncles 
or to get news of them from any one who has known them, 
8. E. H., care of this magazine 


Missing Department 








VICTOR F.—You are asked to get in communication wit 
your wife and baby girl.—Gertrude. 


BRIERLY, WILLIAM HAIGH.—He was last heard of in 
Toronto, Canada, ten or eleven years ago. His mother, who 
is getting old, ia vow in Canada, having come from Old- 
ham, England, and would be very grateful for any news of 
her son if he should see this, she hopes he will write 
Mrs. Ellen Brierly, care of this magazine. 


REIS, SUSANNA.—When last heard from in 1887 it was 
said that she was going to marry a man named Mays, 
Her daughter, who was adopted from the City Hospital in 
St. Joseph, Missouri, when she was six days old, would 
be glad to hear something of her mother. She would also 
like to hear from the following friends: E. W. O'Brien, 
(‘Mickey’), Mrs. BK. O. Bagly or her sons, Frank and 
Peyton, Thomas Jennings, and John W. Stout. M. O'B., 
care of this magazine. 


SPIES, ARTHUR and FLORENCE, formerly of Pout 
Michigan. Their father, Edward, and their mother, | 
were both killed in an accident on August 8, 192 They 
are asked to write to the administrator of the father’s 
estate, August Lottner, 8913 Waterloo Street, Detroit, 
Michigan 


POWELL, GEORGE.—lHe is five feet six inches tall. with 
red hair and brown eyes, and was last heard of in Cleve 
land, Oklahoma, about three years ago. His s 
be very glad to hear from him, and will be thank 
one who can give her information about him, 
dead Mrs. Effie McBee, Newport, Arkansas 











INGRAM, THOMAS GARNETT, formeriy employed by 
the war-risk department in Washington, D He is ne- 
teen years old He was in the convalescent ‘heal at Di 
Pennsylvania, in February, 1920. Any news of him will 
gratefully received by his brother, John Ingram, care of 
this magazine. 


HANSON, MARTIN J.—Iie was last beard of at 
field, Montana, in 1916. He is about thirty years old, 
feet ten inches tall, weighs about one hundred and 
five pounds, has gray eyes, and ts slightly bald His left 
arm is crooked on account of a fracture He may be known 
by the name of Hanlon Any information about him will 
be greatly appreciated by L. C. Hanson, Sidney, Montana. 


DADDY BILLIE.—I shall have to sacrifice the baby if I 
do not hear from you Please write.—Jerry. 











HODGKINS, WARREN L.—He is the son of James H. 
idge, Mas 


and Carrie E. Hodgkins and was born in Cambr 








chusetts, en October 7, 1898 lie joined the 
ton on October 11, 1915, and wa heard 
delphia in 1918 His mother and sister are 
ried about him and will be most grateful to 
can give them some news of him Please wri 
ter, Alice, care of this maga 

BARNES, DAISY A.—About 1874 she is 
married a@ man named c and 
them Her husband left to ¢ West and 
from agai: She has a father living in Oh 
mation tl at will help to find her family 
appreciated by H » Burt 737 Central Avy 





geles, ¢ sliforaia 





ae age + acl FY es t knowr He 
N Was one ¢ 

vi rk rer He marr 

loni Michigan, and had ¢ 
1884, and adopted by a 1 
ig anxious to get news of 

Iren, if there were any, and of 
would also like to know of 
belonged to Information 





lated. Hi. Me. Daven 





THE DOCTOR CAMPBELL TRIO.—Wil! the two mem- 
the 








bers of Doctor Campbell and Twister Trio communicate 
at once the ohne one. F., care of this maga 

wi gd tbe LAURA JANE. last heard of at 
North Nebraska, about fif 1 years a wit her 
t 1 Turney a r parents are now 

v tly missit daught 
t will m to get t 1 

rm P 

G McCr Alberta, Car i 





carat lia a ROY He ia twenty-one years ol 
al nd 





nine inches tall, heavily built 

hair was last heard — in September 
t ~ Idaho, where | 

employ by ay? umber Compar 

formation a be gratefully received 





Ottawa, Ontario, ¢ 


ed a man named INMAN at Wreck- 
n the early part of 1916. is asked to 
write to an old frien i L. Crane, care of this magazine 





MURPHY, SOIss, who, when last heard of. was ate 
tending Miss school at Briarcliff, New York, is asked 


to write to a frie W. E. B., care of this magazine, 
































ANLAR. LIND, who went to Lafitte, Indiana, about 
rty-fi ‘ ago, ORN, JIM, MALKEN, BILL, and 
ANLAN, and two girls, MARY and ANNIE. Any 
knows anything of these people will do a great 
writing to H. B. Hanlan, 133 North Wall Street, 

















Texas 
ZUMWALT, ae LEE.—He jis a barber and left his 
the ith of Augus "192 to look r cation 
ie a bar er Find and has not 
i » reason for leaving home . » happy 
th | wife He had been married only eight months 
‘ nee he left a son has —e born and |} wife is in 
f ber husband ny one will help her to find 
v - earn her deepest grativude Rose Zumwalt, car 
of this lagazine. 
fated tag tc W. A.—He is a railroad man and was 
1 "ancouver fn January, 1912 His sister 
e tt information concerning him, T 
Marshall, Box 813 idbury, Ontaric I 4 
O'NEIL, JESS and MARTHA.—They we last heard of 
about two yearg ago, when they were in Grande, Ore- 
Jess W a cook Any information about them will 
k y" received by a friend. N. F. 8., care of t maga- 


BAILEY, MRS. “apd 
were fr 





last heard left Blackwell t 
1 Ml Baile w ter of Alvi: I 
i i dead Mir " z 
1 th married i live f apart Any information wil 
be r 1 with t deepest gratitude by Mrs. Ada EF. Me- 
Cr i, 8081-2 Kanawha Street, Charlest West Vir- 
gi 1 
HALL, poster Ww. WwW fr 
r i url \ 
1 m elt mewhere 





present where abouts will & 
i sister Ne nia Hall, 71 
ville Florid 





ase go home if you care anything about 
She is very ill, and has received the last 

Sa 3. 
YOUNG, JAMES N., formerly first licutenant, Co y 
Infante Any one knowing his whereabouts will do 
rt tunicating with Jack Hutcl Jr., care 





magazine 





PETITO, SAm.- ae is of out twenty- 
irs old, f feet sev nd has browr 
lis name 3 Salvat wn as San 

4 form ! will I sent ad- 
1 be g apr i Frat 
t m 
CLARK CLARENCE.- 
aunt, XN allie John 
to New York Hi 
t eyes and a dar 


n give her n ws ( 
Mrs. Myrtle Her 















OPINSKY, Sago el GAZICK. —He thirt t 
hike eye “On his 
His last kuowr ad 
t I nsylvania H 3 
f him Mrs. Sophia 
CLOUD, CARLOR C.—His present ad is v ted | 
tughter D. Cloud are of this ma € 
HOLMAN MRS. otdgl dato thirty-five 
old ve feet two ha light 
and daughte 
en 
t wer 
at t a 
to e new 
! 1 naquiry 
f this mag azine 


GOLDTRAP, MRS. EMMA.—Ilcr ma 

: And when ast heard from was 
1 i ni i i would | 

her f La Ww n tell 

give t " f any of r 

t M M. Apgar, 4540 Gratz Stree Phil 








JAMES JESSE LEE, and his f w 
TI West \ a for 

t ) Any inf t re 
t will be rate ly recely 
R. G. J of this maga 

KIMBELL, JULIUS, whose home was in soutl 

r a and 1 Ils ow wents ight years of ge 
ter Mary, now Mrs. D ld Vik 
from him at 1170 Sec Ohio 





Missing Department 
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IPSEN, CHARLIE.—He is about forty years old and had 
been a sailor. He was slightly lame. He was last heard 
from in 1916, when he was employed on a barge or tug. 
When last heard of he was living in Providence, 
Island Any information about him will be greatly appre- 
ciated by A. C. Pedersen, Route B, Box 369, Reedley, Cali- 
fornia 


WATSON, WALTER H. a: his wife. ELIZABETH & — 
They lived in New York City from 1910 to 1918 
information that will dead 
3 will be greatly 
Clark, Box 198, 








re that in Japan Ar 





Connecticut 


DOLOFE. JAMES and EMMA.—Their daughter Gertrude 
v ven away when she was a baby, and has nev known 
any of her own relative She had a sister who 





would be now about thirty-seven years old. Any one who 
can help her to find any member of her family will be 
remembered with gratitude all her life. Gertrude McKay, 
care of this magazine 


McCAUL, reeen He 


was last he o 





was born 
Susquehanna 









ation al “1 git fll be greatly appreciated 
and = sister. B. J. McCaul, 316 Webster Street 
aco, Texas. 


like to hear from 








t urbins of 
En, 1 My 
va om in V 








land for us will 7 
by Mrs. H 110B, 

CRABB, KATHRYN E.—Your old pal Rose would like 
to hear from you Letters sent to Ponce City have been 
returned RK. E. S., care of this magazine 


Salem 


MORONEY, CORNELIUS.—He left Adair, Ireland, about 
forty years ago Iiig granddaughter would like to hear 
from him or from any one who can give her news of him 
Mrs. V. M. Anderson, care of this magazine. 


TAYLOR, WILLIAM.—He is an ex-soldier. His father 
would be glad to hear from him, and wants him to come 
jome He is needed there T. J .Taylor, 636 Mary Ave- 
Raton, New Mexico 





Me GEADY, JOHN. twenty-four years old, five 
fe te iuches l, l on, and has a small 
ir above h last heard from in 
Niagara Falls left there for parts 





his brother will be 
he is 
Mc- 





glad Hed hear from any one who can tell him 
If he sees this he hopes he will write at once. ‘° L 
Station A, Johnsonburg, 





Gead 234 Cushion Avenue 


ROPER, DORIS, of Birmingh 
heard of in Hamilton, 


um, England She was last 
Ontario, Canada, in 1918, where she 





was known as Mrs. Jack Marqouse She went later to the 
United State She ig asked to write to Bessie, care of 
this azine. 

MILLS, SERGEANT PAUL At one time he was asta- 
tioned at Camp Merritt, New Jersey He is about twer 


five feet ten inches tall, and of fair co 








home was at Coa a, 
from there in 1919 His 1 
nd who will greatly appre 
eare of this magazine 
HARRIET ELY.— Your vothe 
anxious to know y 
ve tried every r 3 to 
and they t you ser 
€ Any one wing her 
sending it to her er. Mrs 





onnecticut 

CURTIS, BERT When last heard from he 
lege Nebraska Also his son, Guy A 
t D. ‘to hear from ‘ither of them. M. E. 
th magazine, 


HAND, LUTHER, _ 80 
NV 


Jopli issourt He as last 
1 t 















n tion about iim 
rd 208 Main Stree 
Bias tg. GEORGE.—He arrive May, 
was a fireman on a 8 Cuba. 
i, . e tattooer ign a « arm 
o DONALD CASE, who left ‘ Ohio 





August, 1916, for Fort Dade, Florida, and Sar 
mber, 1917 An old friend will 

ie ent address of these two men 
of this magazin 








Porto Rico, in 
9 glad to get tt 


H. W. C., care 
OOSTER, BEN i. ‘ 





Th 





I, 132 nfa 


o knows him please write 





thirty Division y one \ 
Cc, H. Jasper, Shell he kh tox 29, lowa 

WELDON, Asst I was adopted in 1884 by Henry 
Masson, of Detro Mix higan, and would like to find my 


years old He its 
Minnie Sugden, 


forty-two 
‘ anada. Mrs 











DE LA VEGA, PEARL.—Please write to this magazine 
and send your address at once. Important news is await- 
ing you.—B. E. K. 


HOFFMAN, HENRY T.—Please write home. Everything 
ig settied. Am waiting to bear from you.—Blanche. 


BRONSKY, RACHEL SARAH.—She came from the Rus- 
sion village of Minsk when she was eighteen years old, 
and married in New York City. Her sister is seeking her. 
Mrs. Fanny Jacobsen, care of this magazine. 


CARDEN, §RA S.—When last heard from he was in 
Kansas, and later it was heard indirectly that he had gone 
to Illinois. This was about ten years ago If alive, he ts 
now about forty-three years of age. Any information about 
him will be greatly appreciated. C. L. P., care of this 
magazine. 


CROUCH, DENTON, MARTIN, and JACK.—I am a 
niece of these men, and a daughter of Bart Locke, who 
lived in Datias County, Texas, about thirty years ago. 
Any information in regard to my uncles that would help 
me to communicate with them would be highly appreciated. 
They were last heard of in California about thirty years ago. 
Mrs. Alice V. Cox, Williams, Arizona, 


CONNOR, DEWEY.—He was in France, England, and 
Wales with me in the Canadian army. His home was in 
St. Louis, Missouri. He was last seen at Kimmel Park, 
North Wales, when he bid me good-by as he was sailing 
for home If he sees this, I hope he will let me know 
where he is, and I would also Iike to hear from any of 
my old pals. ‘Red’ Figg, 3809 North Hoyne Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


EWING.—I was put In the Children’s Home. at Trenton, 
New Jersey, twelve or forteen years ago, with my two 
brothers, Isaae and George. My father’s name was Isaac, 
but he dled before we were put in the home. My mother 
was living the last time [ heard of her, but she had mar- 
ried again Any one knowing my brothers, my mother, or 
any of my relatives, will do a great kindness by writing to 
me. Willlam Ewing, care of this magazine. 


ESTHER.—If you cannot come home, please write, as we 
are heartbroken at your absence. D. K., care of this 
magazine. 


BROWN, CHARLES ELLSWORTH.—He left his home tn 
Jeannette, Pennsylvania, in June, 1906, when he was sev- 
enteen years o re During that year he was heard of in 
Kansas, New Mexico, Nevada, and Arizona, and was last 











heard of in Terre Haute, Indiana, in June, 1907 He 
Was then supposed to be on his way home, but nothing 
has been heard of his since His sister he 





grateful for any information that would help her t 
what has become of her brother. Mrs. Charles 
158 Bennett Street, Great Kills, New York 


JENKINS, DAVID.—He is about forty-seven years old 
six feet tall, and of dark complexion. He was born in 
Sum.nit Hill, Pennsylvania, «| was last heard of in Seat- 
tle in May, 1898, when he was leaving for Alaska 
nephew is very anxious to get news . 
Jenkins, 2734 West 1} airmount Avenue, 














land. 
LANCE, MATTIE EATON.—She was last heard from in 
Eureka, California, in 1912. An old friend would like to 


hear from her or from her brother, Jack Eaton Mr I 
E. Hartle,-‘Toppenish, Box 42 Washington 


BETTY.--Please write to your old friend, L. G. R 
Toronto, Canada, same address. 


poaurenet JOHN HALEY.-——He is about fifty-six years 
old, and when last seen had black hair and mustach 
is about six feet tall, and was last heard of in West Texas. 
Any information about h will be greatly apprec! ; 
his only daughter, Mrs. Katie on, care of this magazine 


HARRINGTON, CLIFFORD.—lHe left his home on April 
4, 1920, and when last heard from was at Camp Taylor 
Touter! lle, Kentucky He ts about five feet sev 
tall, with blue eyes and light hatr H father 














very grateful to any one who can give him of him 
T. Harrington, 818 South Main Street, Columbia, Ten- 
nessee 


WOOD, PHILIP S.—Fle is thirty-two years old, wit! 


brown eyes and black hair, and was be seen at Jefferson 








Barracks, St. Louls Any information about him or h 
mother, who used to live at Des w would be 
greatly appreciated by hia wife, Mra. ) th 
Main Street, East St. Louis, Illinois. 

NEUMAN, CORPORAL WILLIAM.—He was with the 
102nd Machine Gun Co., U. 8. Infantry, D Division. Of 
ficial reports state that he was wounded on October 19 
1918, on ihe Meuse, Argonne front, and that he died in 
some base hospital on October 23, 1918 His h would 
like to hear from some one who was with t 





he was wounded. If possible and will be 
from any one who can tell her something of the 
of her son. Mrs. Herman Neuman, care of this 





HOHN, JOSEPH.—Please write to your nephew, Clyde 
Dennett at 193 East Seventeenth Street, North, Portland, 
Oregon. 


Missing Department 





SCHILINSK!, FRANK, alse known as Frank Winters. 
He left Newton, Karisas, in 1885. He was last heard of 
in 1890, doing ranch work, Some Indians and cowboys got 
mixed up and he wag reported killed If anybody remem- 
bers him, or can tell whether he was killed or not, they will 
do a favor by writing to his nephew, John Peter Schilinskt, 
care of this magazine. 


OGLESBY, H. CLAY, rmerly of Decatur, MTlinots. He 
married Misa Ellen Re of that city and moved West 
with her femily When lest heard from he was in Topeka 
Kansas, about 1876-78 His brother will appreciate any 
information that will help to learn their present addresg 
G. W. Oglesby, 3959 Kaston Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 














SCHUKALSKY, ANTON.—When last heard from he was 
in Winnipeg, about thirty-five years ago fe wrote home 
for some money, Which was sent to him, but he 
wrote again. His grandparents and his mother have 
every effort to trace him, but without success. All 
of kim has been lost. His sisters and brothers would 
happy to see him again and to meet his wife and children 

3 married. His sister Dora, who is living in the 
stead on the Nickelson Road, .near Milwaukee, 
would be most grateful for any news of him, and is hoping 
that he may see this and write to her. Any reader who 
ean give information about him, or who has seen him d 
ing his long silence, will do a great favor by writing to 
his niece, Mrs. Charlotte Kioss, 551 Sixty-fourth Avenue 
West Allis, Wisconsin 


CLEMENT, GEORGE.—Fe is six feet two inches tall 
welghs about two hundred pounds, has black hair, blue 
eyes, and a fair complexion, and was last heard of at 
Watertown, New York, where he married Claressa E. Brown 
They had one child, a boy, who was born about the year 
1802. He my spell his name Clament. Any one who ear 
ive ptormass on about him will do a favor by writing to 
R. W. care of this magazine. 














MURPHY, MICHAEL J., known by the nickname of 
**Shorty.’’ Mk 1a3 beep missing for seven rs nd 
when last he ay of was in Portsmouth, 
in May, 1914. He is a show worker by trac I is 
fiv feet seven inches tall, ighs about one hundred and 
thirty-five pounds, with gray-blue eyes and mixed gray hair 
He served in the Spanish-American War, and is now about 
forty-nine years old He has various ittoo marks on his 
arms All his family is now dead except one brother, who 
would be Kl I to get news of him James bk’. Murphy, care 
of this magazir 











ieee dB vad a + & und FRANCIS, who left Tindall 
abou twenty-three ve ago 

Wichita. Kans a 1 

t i out them will be grate- 
ter, Mra. Jack Cannan, Route 











SHOARES, ARTHUR J., former ¢ Con 
necticut; HARRY LILLEY, formerly of I New 
Hampshire; and ARTHUR H. SANDRA, ed 
Westboro, ‘Massachusetts yy i to 


ars a 





write to Mrs. G. IL € 








! ’ r who i 
( nati, Oh 
LANE, ARTHUR to 1 t th Street 
id was : und § 
His old woukl like t ee him a 
sake. John Harv 609 Third Avenue, New 

















ALDRICH, bee r his 
hom ve d feet 
ten n a3 air ey 
id has I 3 ca ad « truc 

» Vv f ™m ‘ v nity 
= - attie I ee! rut i Oo any rie 
who ¢ in give i} 2 to find him 
Mrs. M. W. sh t 

CAMLIN, BA CLAM JOHN.—Hle left home on Ni 
vember 2 He is sixty years old, with dark hair 

I ur nd gre ah ey He tf feet four 
inches tall 1 we rhs one hundred and forty pounds 
There is a il, brown birth on his t ) He is 
asked to rt t! xiet a family ¢ t to 
them A for tion will be ladly rece Ss. B., 





care of this magazine, 


A. E. S.—Your r ved Will see M., as you re 











quest Please let me know where I can write to you I 
forgiv Lovir Mother 

FLOY.—r"l write to us and let us know u 

y waiting patie ] ard we see 

! 8 un. We are all together in 

t ther thing will | all 1 

re J p straight, and you w < all 

right wer 





, BROOKS, CARt EY F., formerly of Lafayette. Tennessee 





fam Nod t é ews of 1, as the 
not heard fe m him since he returoed Mrs. C. Brooks, 
iis magazine. 






































Corns Will 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


eee 


Go 


while you sleep—if you do this 


Fen! Blue-jay to a corn to- 
night—the liquid or the 
plaster. It is done in a moment. 


he corn ache will end; the re- 
moval of the corn will begin. 


Hour by hour Blue-jay will 
gently undermine that corn. Ina 
little while the corn will loosen 
and come out. 


The way is easy, gentle, sure 
and scientific. A famous chemist 
perfected it. A laboratory of 
world-wide repute prepares it. 


Millions of 
are removed by it. 
people, by its use, keep free from 


corns every year 


Countless 


corn pains always. 

Cease your wrong methods. 
Try this modern, this efficient way. 

There is no need for harsh 
treatment, no need for soreness. 
And paring is futile and dan- 
gerous. 

All about you are people de- 
lighted with the Blue-jay method. 
Find out what they know about 
it. Try it tonight. 


Plaster or Liquid 


Blue-jay 


The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago 


New York Toronto 


Makers of B & B Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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9 Jewels 


19 genuine Ruby and Sapphire jewels, solid gold 
center wheel, adjusted to positions, isocnron- 
‘am apd temperature. Includes euch railroad 
requireme nts as double roller es- 
capement, steelescape wheel. Stem 
get guaranteeing absolute satisfac- 
tion. Substantial, guaranteed - 
ear 12 or 16 size gold filled case. 
3ent without a penny down, 


10 Days 
Free Trial 


Wear this splendid watch 10 
days free o obligation. I 


you dex side not to buy return it 
et our expense, 


Chain and 
Knife FREE 


A handsome, wv np to d ate ® 
» 





rat or W 
ar (st nin cu chain. State which 
cualD you ‘wish, 


8 iy" ity: > v Spar €6.00'o 
Order Vodiau on Trial 
‘The supply ts Htanited. Send Ra name © iow. No ged fove or 
@nnoyance isk. Tal this chance to b this 


Splendid Watch fo or les r) then lic a day. Send your monne now 
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Comb It Through Your Hair and 
the Gray Disappears 


MAIL THI 


COL 








L1SING 


J.M.LYON & CO. 22 Au*yea% 








ASPIRIN 


“Bay er”’ 


Name on Genuine 





re Prices Cut + | 
Tube FREE. 


600 




























MILES 


ios seta 
ad reconstructed tires save you time 
yanddoaway with tire tra 1 Our T 


tires cannot be compared with ordinary do 
le fabric tires of inferior make. Our reputat 

e due tothe fact that we spare notir 

ney to make tear nade dh cg ingual 
« bility. Our tires are used eo 
tocoat t ~ Reliner F ree with E very Tire, 


Size Price 
80x8 ..8 6.95 
30x tS. 8.15 
31x34.. 8.55 
32x34... 8.95 
Ixd .. 10.15 


10.5! 








our special d 
GREAT TIRE CO. 


1549 S, Michigan Ave. 
Dept.38 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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—_ Neds ” Gold and f tfrum Wateh atudded with 

4 MAN A ‘ r Easy Credit Terms. 

A Rosalie ~ ssaancud Engagement Rings and Solid 

Gold and Platinum Wedding Rings, 

Diamond-Set. Also a splendid assort 

} mer the new engraved, pierced 

g Diamor i La \ r Bar Pins, kar 
‘ Pe Pir Cuff r Ww tehe 





You see ar and « examine the ‘article, “iaht in ‘vour 
own ee 


Stores LB 0: payable monthly. a 
J eS Watches, (juar ears, on tern 3 
C onth Libarty Bonds Acce ty 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. §: 


THE OLD RELIABLE CREDIT JEWELERS 
Dept. A-222 108 N. State St., Chicago, Ub. 


‘DONT SHOUT” 


young or old 
Morley Phone 


DEAF 


Write tor Free Bc 











re to 
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THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26S. 15 St., Phila. 


Picture -Play 
Magazine? 


Bubbling Over With Screen News 


: L 


re est Way to Go =. 





Fao er! *, 44 TAS < 
4 y ‘ "30 D 1ys’ Free h 
rial, ppr ‘ We pay t press i 
> igen a ined. 
and carfare easily meets the 
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MEA CYCLE COMPANY (i."2 


DEPT. c4 CHICAGO, LL, SC * ee" 


TIRES $277 cvinmert—at oul etal ee, 
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“At tasbum Real = 
and Real Money!” 


‘And if only I’d started earlier, I ail have 
had them five years ago. I didn't realize at first 
what spare time study would do fora man. Tak 
ing up that I.C.S. course marked the real begin- 
ning of my success. In three months! received 
my first promotion, but I kept right on study- 
ing and I've been climbing ever since,”’ 

Every mail brings letters from some of the two 
million students of the International Correspond 
ence Schools telling of advancements and in 
creased salaries won through spare time study. 
How much longer are you going to wait before 
taking the step that is bound to bring you more 
money? Isn’t it better to start now than to wait 
five years and then realize what the delay has 
cost you? ‘ 

One hour after supper each night spent with the I. ( 

1the quiet of your own home will pr —— you for t 
position you wantin the work you like be 

Yes, it will! Putit up to us to prove it W ithout cost, 
without obligation, just mark and mail this coupon. 


— a ae ee eee TEAP OUT HERE eee eee eee eee oe oe 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX seine ae SCRANTON, PA 


Ley ag he Tecan qualify for the 5 tion, 
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Ble« c Lighting and Rwys grapher and Typist 
| W iri ing Private Secretary 
; a ph sa ae er Business Co 
‘ OMe Commercial 
MECHANICAL ENGINEFR Gert. Public 
chanical Draftsman , 
Ractelse Shop Practice Railway Ac ntant 
i ve ; . ADVELR 1ISING 
(, bk ngine Oy; erating Window hoe ets 4 
CIVIL ENGINEE A Show Card ar an Pr 
ying and Mag ‘ | SALES IAN Hie 
WINE FOREMAN OR EAGISEER Io | pad For SERVIC 
PATIONARY ENGINEER : , Clerk 
Marine Mielsued | GR TURE 
Ship Draftsman pel ! etn 
\RCHIEECI ! Railr 1 Positi 
‘Morand © USING HANAGE MENT 
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low reach down for a dangling garter 


Strap, pass ‘tien » good word along to him. 


GEORGE FROST CO., BOSTON, Makers of 









Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 


‘ for Women, Misses, Children and Infants | 
i - S eee 
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Blank Cartrid ge Pistol 


REVOLVER STYLE PRICES 





made 












at al 4 
£ 50c. Better 

make and superior qua ait fst $1.00, Post- 

nk Carte idges .22 Cal., shipped by 








“50 cent hundre 
SOnnsom SMITH & CO., 3224 M, Halsted St., Dept 176 CHICAGO 


WR rAtics = 

Is Yours ™ 
for the Magy 
Asking 





oO. 
Keep It 10 Days Free 


Wear a L IZNITE G ’ M RING and 
a 










sa igh or 
ne, Ad 








t 
ITF G GE M i ING « 
the fire and spar kl he finest diamond 
will be sent fo urn 
Solid Gold Mountings 
And ali rings are hand engraved. set 
with full carct weight LIZNITE GEM. 
Select the one you —_ best 
No. 1—#21.50 2—3 $15.60 





within 10 dave if not » y 
Get a Liznite Gem Ring Today 
THE LIZNITE GCM COMPANY 
The House of Guality and Price’’ 
Dept 680 — 128 N. Wells St.,Chicage, lil, 
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Please mention this magazine when 








T% Yearly Increase Guaranteed 
SPECIAL 1! ies 


article 





money in advance 
' t | bs 


No Red Tape—No Delay 


or I 


\ 


! “ 

r PODAY for SWEET Colored & 

De tune’ italog. Write NOW to 4 
Dept. 181-L 

Capital $1,000,000 _ 13) 


















DIAMOND 
RING OFFER 





DOFtage paid 
barges tk 








refunded. OU 
»money. Answe 





finge aa 


KRAUTH “pA REED, Dept 12 
MASONIC TEMPLE 


Auto Owners 
WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hvdraulic 
Expansion Processthat elimi- 
nates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise— 
Rim Cut and enables us to sell 
our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


Ve want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 


FREE TIRES forYOUROWNCAR 
to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intros 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


. 220 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CHICAGO 
























ADVERTISING SECTION 





KEEP TO THE RIGHT! TORR 
‘USE WHITING-ADAMS o=@8 cual. > 


BRUSH ES fo put Varnish and ery 


= onto surfaces permanently. They spread color and varnish evenly. 











Yr 
They insure —_ it crawling, scaling, or spotting, and create a 
high!y polished mi irror like suriace. d 
~ 
nd for Ilustreted Lite vrature 


JOHN L. . WHITING - J.J. ADAMS * CO. Boston.U.S.A, 


arturers for Over HO Years and th Largest int orld 
0 Slag, , ee 
Seca 














ALL STANDARD MAKES 


There tires are all stands are j mi » form gid ares oe Aplin. 000 to 
8,000 miles, ma practical “ t Do I 
high grade tres with ~ i oc hail ol i tir 3. TI! in ‘ are 
rettings 6,000 to 8,000 miles easy. Every tire we ship is haoken by our 
satisfaction guarantee. 
SIZE TIRES TUBES SIZE TIRES TUBES oe TIRES 
; $11.25 $2.50 


34x45 
e ship on approval by Express. See and inspect before 
yunt if money in full accompanies order. Jus t write, tell us 
S. or C.L. ‘Send today. While these bargain prices last 


KLASS- WORTH co. 3033 Michigan Ave., Dept.78-A Chicago, tl. * 


Kill Rats by Science 


(Positively No Poisons Used! 


ty \T ocean ships, warehouses, grain You can prove that your rats—all of them— 











‘ itors, farms have been rid of rats and can be killed in 6 days. Your money back if 

by Reefer’s RatVirus. It’s a bacterio- there’s a single rat left. You run no risk 

logical concentrate discovered by noted French Rats are costing you more every day you 
scient Sure death to all rodents—abso- delay. They spread disease, cause fires, 
lutel mless to everything else. Children Don't hesitate—accept this square-deal offer. 


joey. 


Guaranteed to Kill Every Rat Don’t rety-— A 


On Y 1our Place in hei py ted ‘ill out the cou: Hi] oiseeanesecanes 





1 I . ie ‘ le 
es er’s Rat Vin us 1 ; _ We will sendenough ‘Reefer r's rod ~ J. Reefer, 
Ae 0 ¢ san ala d Rat Virus to < rs r ra 74 Main St, 
\ ‘ er proof, what f barn or hou of i s for Ye Ve ntinor, N. J. 
y t have t fier justS1.00. Trv i ir Pg | pt your ofter if 
1 the URE ¢ { ; fc 
a 7 . ys , of O packar . 3 t Rat 
@uaraniecd, ». Get ridof ery ~ Virus. You agree C 
5? 4 Di 6 le rat—here’s your ™@ money if I’m not 
ats Die utsic e chance. Mail 
‘ : + 
No this coupon @,, 
3 7 Di sccenssecas 
i me > absBO hp jodee fn ik MF PMB. g seve ciceacdeedseearves 
1 f , ‘ ? 








to use. Now! Pd 
o Address 


LE. J. Reefer, vena i's. "rr 
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“7 look upor nd I ection as ¢ of the t i and nomenal 


developments of this age." —Theodore Roosevelt 








Ei. — Se oe ee +. 


This Executive Rose 
From a Clerkship 


VE ye a he was a subordinate. 1 day ( ‘ t t particular field 
s dictat . cies in a vreat corporatiol ish ig member, 3 hg r training by act 
i | ies in ition. n : : eat tt von or 
I 3 former iteS Sav It Was luct theta talk of t You be 
f ritism—but the records of LaSalle Extension t es, but with t 
University show that it was specialized business f ry ess practice Y 
eh : \ ke in rtant decisions and todirect 
cnowledge which put this man into an officership. wD i advancement in position and salar 





eh ge that trau rWas all liel | ain ce from 
the high stool in the outer office to the big mah tr 
iny ost in the private 1 He realized that the = COPS 
nly men who are ‘‘held down" are the ones who a 


t make themselves worth more to th remploy rs. 


He Signed and Mailed a LaSalle canis 








This man got his start by sending a coupon like — training, the moderate t and our convenient tern 


brou hit him compl ete information ; he 
ibout the LaSalle Problem Method of training unde a on the road's 





experts by mail during spare time—a plan which _— oo 
S an ves a manthe knowledge and ex nm , 

eeenee Se aves 5 ae he See ee ee 6 LASALLE EXTENSON UNIV! RSITY 
ecutives and business authorities. Along with The Largest Business Training Institution in 
5 I t 1. came evidence copies of hundreds Dept. a5-R Cc} 

f letters—from men who also were formerly in sub | @ end me eatalos i ag ition 

rdinate pr sitt ons, | it who had been advanced thru f | rv [ trked t nX 

I Sal le —— ins ie enrolled, t this specialized : ; ee Pe ha s Pr tion in O 





d yet, “Big Busine oO 1 Fir oC ercial I 
f men < ed fore 0 ‘ i Be Er 
an | r ' i es 
ract re ¢ {railroad inagen i 
/ . Splopeony , “ts i M n For I tB 
\ t ue } ( ny f Com ( n . 
i t I 1 Oi) ( I iM el 
( = n,> x & P t ~ 
Int it ter ¢ x B \ 
O k 





What the LaSalle Problem Method Means 
I ry ent eure t j wt 5 





LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


| The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 




















The Kodak Ball Bearing shutter , 






The Ao. 2C¢ Autographic 
KODAK, Junior 


equipped with 
Kodak Anastigmat 

7.7.7 lens and Kodak 

Ball Bearing shutter 


l its € of the picture it makes, 27% x 476 


This Camera fits into a niche . all its own Phe si ] 
inch > partucularly pleasing: js almost up to the full po t card size 


small, light, convenient, 


The Kodak Ana stigmat lenses are made t 


and yet the camera 


exactly fit Kodak re juirements. They 


are not merely an adaptation of a lens to the Kodak. lhey are a Kodak product designed 

to fit Kejdal nd 9ch oc » desior i with narticenuine ‘ference the size and tyne of 

‘OAC Nodaks, and In each case ce a iW 1 particular reterence to the size and type of 

Kodak and Kodak shutter t! at they are to be used y ith Che £.7.7 lens u ed on the 2C Kodak 

! re speed than the bect oj the rectilinear lenses and is at least equal to the best anastig 
t 


n depth, sharpness and {] itness of field, 


as speeds of .'., and ,!, of tsecond for * snap 
is the usual time and “bu Ms tor prolonged exposures It is an unusually 

li hutter, works smoothly and is quiet in Its action 
The Vo. PC Juntor is covered with genuine grain } ither, is finely finished in every 
let extremely simple in operat on, 1S “autographic’’, of course and, with the Kodak 
Ana mat lens, produces negatiy having that crispness and sharpness that are « haracter- 


the true ana tigmat. 


The price, $25.00, includes ¢] e excise war tax. 


All Dealers 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N Y., The Kodak City 
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rles E. Hires Company, Philadelphi 


Just Say bb T] 1 res” 


LL over the country you see this striking 
poster by Maxfield Parrish advertising 
Hires. And wherever you see the picture you 
will find genuine Hires. “Hires” is the pass- 
word to Nature’s own drink. 
Nothing goes into Hires but the pure, health- 


ful juices of roots, barks, herbs, berries and pure 
cane sugar. The quality of Hires has, for fifty 


years, been maintained in spite of increased costs 


of ingredients. Yet you pay no more for genuine 
Hires than you do for an artificial imitation. 


Just say “Hires” and get the genuine. 
It fountains, or in bottles. 


THE CHARLES FE. HIRES COMPANY, PHitapELPHIA 


ires | 














